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ScARCELY a day passes—sometimes scarcely 
an hour in the day—that you do not go 
visiting by telephone. It is truly the magic 
carpet that transports you, quickly and 
easily, to places you would like to be and 
people you would like to see. 

Who can estimate the value of the 
telephone in the daily lives of millions of 
men and women... in time and money 
saved, in increased efficiency, in secur- 
ity and priceless help in time of need! 

Contact, communication, swift in- 
terchange of ideas—these benefits 
the modern world offers you. The 
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by which you can seize them. With it at 
your elbow you are ready for what may 
come—for opportunity, for emergency, for 
the brief word that may open a fresh chap- 
ter in your life. 

Within the next twenty-four hours, sixty 
million telephone calls will be made over 
Bell System wires—each a separate, 
individual transaction, complete in 
itself. Yet your own calls will go through 
as quickly and efficiently as if the 
entire system had been built 
especially for you. 
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foreign phrases. Many other features of practical value. 1,268 
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creditably sustain, It is an amazing product of accurate and 
usable scholarship.” 
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Sells two more stories 


“Perhaps you will be interested 
to learn that I have just sold 
two more stories. One of these 
was to The Blue Book, and the 
other was sold to True Detec- 
tive Mysteries. I feel quite en- 
couraged, for I consider both 
these magazines a step in ad- 
vance of the ones I have sold 
to formerly.’’ 

—Darrell BE. Jordan, P. O. 

Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 
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WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute 
of America has keen giving free Writing Aptitude 
Tests to men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America 
who are fired with the desire to write have taken ad- 
vantage of this offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the quali- 


ties that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination but 
is wofully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural knack for stringing words together—yet lacks 
judgment and knowledge of human behavior. In each 
case, success can come only after the missing links have 
been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so many prom- 
ising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out, 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the sort of training that 
turns cut more successful writers than any other ex- 
perience. Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not 
by dozens but by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method is that it 
starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week, you receive actual assignments, just as if 
you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by vet- 
eran New York newspaper men—editors who have had years of 
experience ‘‘breaking in’’ new writers. They will point out those 
faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep you from pro- 
gressing. At the same time, they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for butiding up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student members 
often begin to sell their work before they finish the course. We 
do not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the ‘‘big money,”’ 
or become prominent overnight. Most beginnings are with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, 
recipes, etc.—things tnat can easily be turned out in leisure hours, 
and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your 
writing ambitions, send for our interesting Writing 
Aptitude Test. This searching test of your native 
abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill 
in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. (ls 00 QUA pany 
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Newspaper Institute of America 71K433 
1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 
for profit, as promised in Current History, November. 
Mr. 
Mrs. Tr eee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
Miss 


(All correspondence confidential, No salesmen will call on you.) 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The Mood of the New Season’s Fiction 


By P. W. WILSON 


HE novelist—Thackeray and Hawthorne 
A and Stevenson—used to be a personage 

on a pedestal, and some pedestals still 
stand. The subtle art of Willa Cather, the inex- 
haustible energy of H. G. Wells, the efficiency 
of Sinclair Lewis, the well-rounded maturity of 
Galsworthy, whose final effort, One More River 
(Scribner’s), completed a quasi-Forsyte trilogy 
—we take such eminence for granted. It is 
not true, as sometimes asserted, that no best 
seller will sell at all ten years hence. 

But around the pedestals an ever-increasing 
crowd of authors is gathered on the pave- 
ment. Literature has become a lottery, and, as 
sportsmen run horses, so do publishers enter 
their favorites for the Autumn list. It was in 
1927 that the stakes ran highest. In novels, as 
in cotton, the later tendency has been over- 
production. 

Style is the salt that preserves a book from 
oblivion. If it is worth while to republish The 
Complete Novels and Plays of Saki (The Vik- 
ing Press) in a memorial volume, it is because 
Saki, otherwise -H. H. Munro, offered humor, 
not as a rough diamond, but as a gem, cut 
and polished for social setting. 

Among the novels of today few are what 
used to be described as historical. On the cen- 
tenary of Scott, his tradition has all but lapsed, 
and the demand for an up-to-date Dumas, es- 
corted by dynasties of Bourbons, is supplied 
by Sabatini. Kings and Queens are out of place, 
and all men—indeed, women also—are created 
equal. 

In The Delicate Fire (Harcourt, Brace), 
Naomi Mitchison reveals the life of ancient 
Greece. But it is not the exploits of Homeric 
heroes that interest her. In a book, illuminated 
by insight, she traces the various fates of 
citizens when they are conquered by siege and 
carried away captive. 

Before the war a young authoress called 
Marjorie Bowen triumphantly upheld the tra- 
dition of Seton Merriman and Stanley Wey- 
man by her first novel, The Viper of Milan, 
which described a Duke. Miss Bowen is now 
less imaginative and more factual than she 
used to be. In a previous volume, Brave Em- 
ployments, she dealt with the turbulent Ireland 
of the eighteenth century, and she continues 
the story in Dark Rosaleen (Houghton Mif- 


flin), which embodies a study of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald, the rebel, and draws her to the border- 
line of the new and conversational biography. 
Similarly, it is quasi-biography, not historical 
fiction, as hitherto defined, that Helen Wazd- 
dell gives us in her discerning portraits of 
Peter Abelard (Henry Holt) and his Heloise. 
Conqueror, by Arthur D. Howden Smith (Lip- 
pincott), offers a vivid picture of Cortez and 
Montezuma, with Matinal, the slave girl, as 
heroine of destiny. 

With the world-wide range of contemporary 
fiction—American, African, Asian and Euro- 
pean—one cannot fail to be impressed. Having 
spent several seasons in Morocco as an an- 
thropologist, Carleton S. Coon writes of The 
Riffian (Little, Brown) with knowledge of the 
background and compassion for the somewhat 
Sanguinary peccadilloes which enhance the 
fascinations of the hero called Ali the Jackal. 
Anybody who attends the Durbar, glitteringly 
elaborated in India by Dennis Kincaid, will 
enjoy without undue expense the aroma of 
the exotic, including real jewels worn by a 
lovely Princess. 

In America, as Zane Grey sometimes re- 
minds us, there is a wild and woolly West 
where things happen. Robert Ames Bennet 
draws forth his pen like a pistol and fights 
to a finish The Feud of Cattle Kings (Ives 
Washburn), while Laurence A. Keating, no 
less assured that virtue subdues vice when it 
comes to straight shooting, lends the moral 
support of his typewriter to The Deputy of San 
Riano, who escapes with ease the lariats of 
whatever accomplices of Will Rogers may be 
terrorizing those prairies. According to the 
testimony of Johnston McCulley, The Range 
Cavalier (G. Howard Watt), or dude outlaw, 
held up two Sheriffs and rescued a girl who 
had been kidnapped for the purpose. The sin- 
fulness of Sheriffs was rewarded no less suit- 
ably by One Crazy Cowboy (William Morrow) 
who, according to Charles Ballew, trussed the 
officer of the law with his own leg-irons, 
which, as Gilbert would say, was making the 
punishment fit the crime. On some of these 
uproarious ranches an honest Sheriff would be, 
perhaps, the most surprising thrill of all. 


Continued on Page VI 
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Continued from Page IV 


For eminent statesmen, professors of the- 
ology, scientists of international reputation 
and the rest of us, literature has to provide 
the mental stimulus which is invaluable also 
in the jigsaw or crossword puzzle. 

The great writers of detective stories have 
always laid stress on the supreme element of 
mystery. To Sherlock Holmes, a safety pin 
was at least as significant as an assassination, 
and in some of his best problems nobody was 
killed at all. So, in The Gold Bug, by Poe, or 
The Moonstone, by Wilkie Collins, or the Ches- 
tertonian extravaganzas of Father Brown. If 
deaths are sudden, they are also subordinate. 

The trouble today with detective stories is 
that as a rule they have to be homicidal. There 
is not a penthouse along Park Avenue, not a 
subway, not an innocent-looking village in 
sleepy Somersetshire nor few cars parked in 
Bond Street, without their corpses awaiting dis- 
covery. Billiard-rooms, especially, are stained 
with blood, and curtains should be avoided. 
The recognized hours for homicide are 7:45 
to 12:10 P. M., daylight saving, and, prefer- 
ably, after dinner has been served. By a kindly 
etiquette, victims, even if poisoned, die well-fed. 

For law-abiding citizens, there are authors 
who, like Zona Gale, rely on what is called 
their public. Year by year these writers of 


distressed but persistent romance produce a 
book or two, entitled ‘“‘the latest,” to which 
subtitles are added. Olive Wadsley flows with 
her Flood Tide (Dodd, Mead) into the harbor 


of all happy endings. In Dona Celestis (Put- 
nam), Ethel M. Dell is no less herself than 
before. P. G. Wodehouse, in Heavy Weather 
(Little, Brown) continues to surround the 
British aristocracy with the sagacity that still 
pervades the butler’s pantry. Miss Temple 
Bailey finds Enchanted Ground (Penn Pub- 
lishing Company) in Florida, where a big 
house on the beach is where everybody would 
like to live. In Back Numbers (Coward- 
McCann), Joseph C. Lincoln adds one more 
invaluable contribution to what are now his 
reminiscences of the Cape Cod that used to be 
before people went there to see what he was 
writing about. Kathleen Norris, in her some- 
what different book, The Angel in the House 
(Doubleday, Doran), works out a very in- 
genious little domestic complication which 
even reviewers have enjoyed. Whatever Love 
Is (Appleton-Century Company) one thing is 
certain—love and its by-products have fur- 
nished Robert W. Chambers with source ma- 
terial for his seventy-second novel, and as 
they say at cricket, he is still “not out.’”’ Over 
the Master of Jalna, by Mazo de la Roche 
(Little, Brown), we need hardly delay. Once 
started on the road to success, a saga con- 
tinues to accumulate its own momentum. 


The purpose of much fiction is not adventure 
for its own sake, but as a vehicle for the obser. 
vation and interpretation of life. What people 
are, and why they are what they are, is of 
more importance than what they do. The 
kingdom of fiction, be it heaven or whatever 
it be, is within you. 

Observation is often concentrated on a Spe- 
cial field. In The Proselyte (Appleton-Cen. 
tury) Susan Ertz deals with the Mormons, 
including but not overemphasizing the phase 
of the movement that included plural mar- 
riage. Pleading a cause, not for the first time, 
Robert Gessner aims his Broken Arrow (Far- 
rar & Rinehart) at the white civilization 
which has superseded the primitive culture 
of the Red Indian. In Deep Country (Scrib- 
ner’s) Amory Hare describes hunting and 
horses in Pennsylvania. On the Summer shore 
of Connecticut, John Hyde Preston paints a 
Portrait of a Woman (Harcourt, Brace) with 
the superficialities of relaxation as a back- 
ground. On the struggles of mountaineers in 
Tennessee, intimately studied by Emmett 
Gowen, The Dark Moon of March (Bobbs- 
Merrill) shines fitfully. In Paradise Cove 
(Appleton-Century) the yarn of Alfred F. 
Loomis smacks of the sea. 

So it is with the fiction of England. Of lit- 
erary and political versatility, John Buchan 
is, of course, the Admirable Crichton, and in 
A Prince of the Captivity (Houghton Mif- 
flin) he uses a plot as vehicle for a picture 
of public life in Europe. Sheila Kaye-Smith 
only enters her Gipsy Waggon (Harper) in 
order to undertake a “plowman’s pilgrimage” 
over a countryside now invaded by the towns. 
In Vanessa (Doubleday, Doran) Hugh Wal- 
pole completes the social cycle that began 
and ended amid the loveliness of Cumberland 
and the English lakes. Another novel of the 
village is R. H. Mottram’s At the Sign of the 
Lame Dog (Houghton Mifflin), and a new 
author, Michael Home, in his Return (Wil- 
liam Morrow) dwells in an atmosphere that, 
despite all upheavals, he still finds to be 
serene, 

The imaginative field embraces vocations, 
and especially their seamy side. The press has 
been kinder to J. B. Priestley than Priestley, 
at the moment, is to the press, and his Won- 
der Hero (Harper) must be regarded as 4 
creation of some newspapers, not of all. Haw- 
thorne Hurst’s Three Indelicate Ladies (Wil- 
liam Godwin) who, assisted by expletives, earn 
a precarious living as reporters, are by no 
means typical of the many ladies who, with 
delicacy and ability, follow an arduous profes- 
sion. Similarly, there are bankers, here and 
there, who are not, like George Tichenor’s 
Glibson (Farrar & Rinehart), merely public- 
ity agents promoted to high finance. A num- 
ber of novels of sordid excellence exploit the 
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reputation of Broadway, of the music halls in 
London and of the prize ring. In Dark Hazard 
(Harper) by W. R. Burnett, whose Little 
Caesar and Iron Man are familiar from coast 
to coast, we have a picture no less vigorous of 
the gambler. Nor do architects escape. H. M. 
Tomlinson, in his majestic manner, has at- 
tained unto the incredible. His penetrating 
vision has discovered an architect whose soul 
is so uplifted that he prefers the somewhat 
unremunerative Snows of Helicon (Harper) to 
the solid, though now unusual joy of designing 
hotels and skyscrapers. For students of social 
conditions, Requiem (John Day), by A. E. 
Fisher, is important. It tells the story of a 
week in the life of a wage-dependent family 
in Pittsburgh. 

In a world that is finding itself for the first 
time, the varieties of race and religion suggest 
inumerable contrasts, grave and gay, nor, as 
a travelogue, can we say that fiction is over- 
done. 

Rhodesia arouses the perennial rivalry be- 
tween realism and romance. In The Outsider 
(Coward-McCann) Sheila MacDonald discloses 
the intimate actualities of colonial pioneering. 
What, however, relieves the god-maternal mind 
of Cynthia Stockley is the news, not too early 
in her pages, that the Kraal Baby (Double- 
day, Doran) has proved to be, after all, of 
white blood, which simplifies matters for all 
concerned. 

So with the Far East. It is realism that has 
yielded Oil for the Lamps of China (Bobbs- 
Merrill), which Alice Tisdale Hobart, serious in 
her purpose as Pearl Buck, contributes to our 
understanding of the disturbed civilization of 
which she has first-hand knowledge. But in 
Chinese Lovesong (Doubleday, Doran) J. Van 
Dyke, with his “scarlet woman” from Russia 
as demi-heroine, has written a scenario for the 
movies. 

It is not always the normal and decent West 
that penetrates the East. In Monsoon (Har- 
per), Wilfrid David exhibits the not unusual 
case of an Englishman who has lost his niche 
at home and so becomes an embittered agita- 
tor abroad. The Americans, described by 
Struthers Burt, suppose, in their pseudo-in- 
nocence, that they are Entertaining the Is- 
landers (Scribner’s). But we must not be 
wholly astonished if islanders from Majorca to 
Hawaii sometimes retort like Queen Victoria, 
who also was an islander, that they are not 
amused. 

To assume that civilization seeps into bar- 
barism, is not enough. Barbarism is seeping 
into civilization. If James G. Dunton, when he 
Crashes The Queen’s Harem (Sears) is as 
“ridiculous, ribald, Rabelaisian” as his adoring 
publishers declare, it is barbarism, as well as 
civilization, that must receive the applause. 

To another and far more compelling ‘‘com- 
edy of irrelevance,” that reciprocity of pene- 
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tration is the clue. Of popular novels this sea- 
son, Mandoa, Mandoa! (Macmillan), by Win- 
ifred Holtby, is not merely the most riotous in 
its originality and glorious in its burlesque. Its 
jests would be significant if the author were 
a man. In a woman, such humor is doubly 
portentous. Mandoa, which now is added to 
the more vivacious vocabulary of Vassar, 
arousing also the rapturous growls of the 
Princeton tiger, may never have been wholly 
African, even in Abyssinia. But in the person 
of Miss Holtby, it is certainly Yorkshire, and 
a reprint of this volume, in deadly parallel 
with Charlotte Bronté, would suggest that 
going Mandoa like going native is a kind of 
intellectual reflection of a sophisticated nudism. 

As a phenomenon, life on this planet is a 
consuming fire of obstinate persistence. It 
radiates from the hearth of The Grey Cottage 
(Macmillan) where, in quiet surroundings, G. 
McPherson watches the workings of ever rest- 
less fate. 

Marriage is no longer an ultimate paradise 
in which people live happily ever after. It is a 
purgatory into which youth curiously infallible 
otherwise, defies the warnings of age-long 
experience and is mutually enveigled into 
bonds of circumstance that chafe the tem- 
perament. 

Of the influences that militate against mat- 
rimonial bliss, the most obvious is economic. 
Frank Tilsley traces The Plebeian’s Progress 
(Covici-Friede) of a young husband and wife 
in England who were defeated by unemploy- 
ment. Elizabeth Cambridge, dealing with situ- 
ations hardly so desperate, shows how a home 
full of Hostages to Fortune (Putnam’s) and a 
very restricted fortune can be maintained by 
harassed parents who, despite all their labors, 
have ‘a wonderful time.” 

The husband who is supported by his wife 
receives careful attention from authors who 
happen themselves to be among the Amazons. 
Helen Woodward describes Queen’s in the 
Parlor (Bobbs-Merrill), by which she means 
queens who escape from the parlor into what- 
ever may be their majesties’ business. In a 
first novel, Miss A. R. Craig tells of the days 
When Adam Wept (Doubleday, Doran) be- 
cause, as he shakes his cocktail, Eve has 
robbed the poor fellow of the work which 
ought to have been his Eden. 

The Victorians, in their rough and ready 
way, asked whether marriage was a failure 
and talked about marrying in haste and re- 
penting at leisure. Sigrid Undset, in her mas- 
sive yet delicate Norwegian manner, examines 
a particular case and arrives at a curious con- 
clusion. There is no doubt that Ida Elizabeth 
(Knopf) has been so inwardly impulsive as to 
marry what we call the wrong man. Yet, after 
all vicissitudes and discouragements, she de- 
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What Hope for the Jobless? 


By STUART CHASE 


{Mr. Chase is a well-known writer on 
social and economic questions. Among the 
books he has published are The Tragedy 
of Waste, Men and Machines and The 
New Deal.] 

N 1929 an era came to an end in 

America. During that era some 
millions of jobs had been lost in fac- 
tories, railroads and mines and on 
farms, owing to more efficient pro- 
ductive methods, while production it- 
self steadily increased. For most of 
the millions, but not for all, new jobs 
were found, after a period of greater 
or less agony, in the so-called service 
trades, of which the two greatest di- 
visions are roadside industries and 
house-to-house canvassing. Net unem- 
ployment increased during the new 
era, but not much. 

In 1929 the professors were locked 
in battle as to whether or not there 
was such a phenomenon as technologi- 
cal unemployment. Professor Rexford 
G. Tugwell, among others, said there 
was, only he called it by a still more 
ominous name, “occupational obsoles- 
cence.” Professor Paul Douglas, hold- 


ing tightly to the hand of Adam 
Smith, said there was not. The air was 
thick with scholarly abuse and sta- 
tistics. No clean-cut decision was ar- 
rived at, as is frequently the way with 
economic problems. Then Wall Street 
turned a back somersault, and the dis- 
pute was forgotten in the obvious and 
painful phenomenon of cyclical unem- 
ployment—jobs lost not to machines 
but to the downswing of the business 
cycle — 3,000,000—5,000,000—10,000,- 
000; by March, 1933, 15,000,000 out 
of work, and millions more on part 
time. 

The Roosevelt administration’s va- 
rious recovery measures are not pri- 
marily concerned with technological 
unemployment. They are emergency 
devices, intended to secure work for 
those whom the depression has dis- 
placed. This is admirable so far as it 
goes. It may be worth while, however, 
at this time, to trace the course 
of technological unemployment since 
1929 and to find out, if possible, how 
many men will still be out of work if 
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the recovery drive restores business 
activity to normal. By now most econ- 
omists, assisted perhaps by the shouts 
of the technocrats, have come over to 
Mr. Tugwell’s side. I have reason to 
believe that even Mr. Douglas himself 
is sliding out of the camp of the classi- 
cists. The problem is almost univer- 
sally admitted as a pressing one for 
the future. How pressing is it right 
now ? 

Two sets of figures have recently 
impressed me in this connection. The 
New York Times in August published 
a chart based on Federal Reserve 
Board figures for physical production 
and employment in manufacturing es- 
tablishments from 1919 to June, 1933. 
These showed that the all-time high 
for employment was January, 1920; 
that the all-time high for production 
was June, 1929; that the all-time high 
for output per man was June, 1933. 
Reducing the chart to index numbers, 
we note the following: 


Em-  Produc- Output 
ployment tion PerMan 

January, 1920...... 117 96 82 
1923-25 average....100 100 100 
June, 1929......... 103 127 123 
March, 1933........ 57 56 98 
SURO, TOBB ios s0cc000 65 92 142 


In June, 1933, output per man was 
73 per cent above January, 1920, and 
15 per cent above June, 1929. Output 
per man, however, is not a very sig- 
nificant figure unless we know how 
many hours the man has worked. Out- 
put per man-hour tells a more accurate 
story, but one for which there are no 
reliable totals. We know that in 1928 
the average hours in manufacturing 
establishments, according to Recent 
Social Trends, were about 48 per week. 
In June, 1929, they may have been a 
little less, as the course through the 
New Era was downward. The average 
hours for manufacturing establish- 
ments in June, 1933, according to the 
Department of Labor, were 42.6. 
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While many plants were working over- 
time, as a result of the Spring spurt, 
we know that millions of employes 
were still on part time and on share- 
the-work programs. (The effect of 
part-time work is well shown on the 
above table in the March, 1933, figure 
for output per man. It was far below 
the 1929 figure because so many men 
were not putting in a full week’s work. 
In June, 1933, output per man jumped 
far above 1929; more men were work- 
ing full time. ) 

We conclude, then, from the above 
index numbers, that output per man- 
hour rose well over 50 per cent from 
January, 1920, to June, 1929, and near- 
ly 30 per cent higher from June, 1929, 
to June, 1933. The ravages of techno- 
logical unemployment are clearly in- 
dicated by these figures, for produc- 
tion itself did not increase in any such 
proportion during the New Era, and 
has declined during the depression. 

What do they tell us about the prob- 
able effect of the recovery drive? They 
tell us little unless we are prepared to 
make one basic assumption. If you 
hesitate, I will make it. I am going to 
say that the average physical produc- 
tion for the full year 1934 in manufac- 
turing establishments will not exceed 
the 1923-1925 average, which carries 
an index number of 100 in the above 
table. This was not a boom period, but 
a busy, normal one. It is 19 points 
below the full year 1929—June was 
the year’s peak—but 5 points above 
the full year 1930. Frankly, I see no 
reason for believing, in the best of cir- 
cumstances, that production in 1934 
can greatly better that of 1930, partic- 
ularly when the lack of opportunity in 
the capital goods sector is taken into 
consideration. If we reach the 1923- 
1925 average we shall be doing well. 

Assume that we do reach it. As- 
sume, further, that 40 hours will con- 
stitute the average week in 1934— 
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most of the NRA codes so far laid 
down call for a 40-hour week. On the 
June, 1933, estimate of output per 
man, 71 per cent of the 1923-1925 
working-force could produce the 1923- 
1925 output. In other words, seventy- 
one men, working by June, 1933, tech- 
nical methods, could produce as much 
as 100 men did in 1923-1925, and do 
it on a shorter work week. 

Before proceeding to estimate the 
resulting unemployment in 1934, let 
us, by way of checking the above, 
examine a second set of recent figures. 
The second set comes from the Sep- 
tember issue of Facts for Workers, 
published by the Labor Bureau, Incor- 
porated. I happen to know that they 
are reliable figures. These show that 
from July, 1932, to July, 1933, there 
was a 77 per cent increase in manu- 
facturing production, a 20 per cent 
increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment and a 5 per cent increase in per 
capita earnings (manufacturing). 

The last two figures again bear elo- 
quent testimony to the huge factor of 
part-time work during the depression. 
Production increased 77 per cent dur- 
ing the period with only 20 per cent 
more men. Output per man therefore 
increased 47 per cent, but this means 
little until it is placed on an output- 
per-man-hour basis. As I do not know 
what the average hours were in July, 
1932, I cannot make the computation, 
but it is extremely probable that out- 
put per man hour showed some gain. 

The index of manufacturing produc- 
tion in July, 1932, was the same as in 
March, 1933, that is, 57, where 1923- 
1925 was 100. A 77 per cent increase 
would bring it to 101. July marked the 
end of the speculative Spring spurt, 
and in that month we were back on 
the 1923-1925 level of production. 
Since then we have dropped and the 
August index was 92. I have taken 
the level of 100 as being the probable 
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average performance for the year 1934. 

The manufacturing working force 
in July, 1932, was 58 per cent of the 
working force in 1923-1925. An in- 
crease of 20 per cent in that force 
brings the index up to 70 in July, 1933. 
In other words, according to the Labor 
Bureau’s data, 70 men in July, 1933, 
produced as much as 100 men did in 
1923-1925. This checks closely with 
the ratio arrived at from the first set 
of figures, which was 71 men. The av- 
erage working week in July, 1933, was 
42.5 hours in manufacturing estab- 
lishments, and the average hours for 
all industry in July, 1933, were ap- 
proximately the same as for manufac- 
turing. 

I think we are reasonably safe in 
concluding, therefore, that not more 
than 71 men, working not more than 
43 hours a week, can now produce as 
much manufactured goods as 100 men, 
working 50 hours a week, did in the 
period from 1923 to 1925. 

Now we are ready to estimate the 
probable number of unemployed in 
1934. I assume for that year: (1) An 
output not greater than 1923-1925; 
(2) a 40-hour work week, and (3) 
that the whole working population, not 
including farmers, professional people 
and small business men—store propri- 
etors, and the like—will follow the 
same trend here shown for manufac- 
turing workers. We shall thus include 
with factory workers, the miners, 
transportation workers, clerks, gov- 
ernment employes and others, in brief, 
all wage and salary workers. 

In 1923-1925, there were about 45,- 
000,000 persons classified as gainfully 
employed. Eliminating farmers, pro- 
fessional people and small business 
men—a total of 15,000,000—we find 
that 30,000,000 workers apparently 
produced the quota of goods and ser- 
vices which we call 100. Operating to- 
day on the June-July, 1933, technical 
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methods, this same quota can be pro- 
duced by a force 71 per cent as large, 
working 43 hours a week, or by 21,- 
300,000 workers. 

In 1934, the total potential working 
force has grown to more than 50,000,- 
000 (48,830,000 in the 1930 Census 
of Occupations). Again deducting 
farmers, professional people and small 
business men to a total of 15,000,000, 
we arrive at a minimum of 35,000,000 
persons now ready to go to work in 
the wage and salary category. But un- 
der the 40-hour codes and prevailing 
standards of efficiency there is work 
for only 76 per cent of the 1923-1925 
force.* Seventy-six per cent of 30,000,- 
000 gives employment to 22,800,000. 
Deducting 22,800,000 from 35,000,000 
gives us an army of unemployed in 
1934 of 12,200,000. Actually, this num- 
ber may be reduced by part-time work 
in 1934. It is based on 22,800,000 per- 
sons all working 40 hours and 12,200,- 
000 not working at all. Share-the- 
work programs do not affect ‘“‘equiva- 
lent unemployment,” but do affect the 
number of men on the payroll. 

The figure 12,200,000 checks rough- 
ly with the situation last July. There 
were upward of 15,000,000 unem- 
ployed in March. By the end of July 
not more than 3,000,000 had been re- 
employed, leaving at least 12,000,000 
unemployed. Production, you recall, 
was at the 1923-1925 level, the level 
estimated for 1934. Average hours 
were not in excess of 43 per week, not 
much above the indicated full-time 
average in 1934 under the codes. July 
thus furnishes a kind of weather vane 
for the prevailing wind next year. 

Many objections can be urged 
against this analysis on the grounds 
that the estimate of technological un- 
employment is either too low or too 


*Seventy-one men working 43 hours 
produce 100 units. If hours are cut to 40, 
seventy-six men are required. 
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high. An immediate objection is that 
code hours will be pared down and 
that the average work week in 1934 
will be less than 40. All right, let us 
call it 35. On the basis of a 35-hour 
week 9,000,000 persons will be out of 
work in 1934. Indeed, to absorb all the 
35,000,000 potential workers on the 
basis of an output not to exceed that 
of 1923-1925, the average working 
week must be cut to 26 hours. 

Another objection may be that pro- 
duction in 1934 will be greater than 
in 1923-1925. How much? If it is 10 
per cent I shall be inclined to eat my 
hat. Let us call it 10 per cent. Under 
40-hour codes, this demands 10 per 
cent more workers; 10 per cent of 
22,800,000 is 2,800,000. Deducting that 
number from 12,200,000 still leaves 
9,400,000 unemployed. 

Another objection may be that man- 
ufacturing ratios do not necessarily 
apply to the rest of the population, 
particularly clerks and tradespeople. 
This is a grave objection. I have, 
however, eliminated farmers. But 
farmers are subject to technological 
unemployment. Their output per man 
has decidedly increased since 1923- 
1925. Dr. O. E. Baker of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
calculated a 34 per cent increase in 
output per farmer in the last three 
decades, most of it since the war. 
Farm unemployment, because of tech- 
nological change, has undoubtedly re- 
duced the total of 15,000,000 farmers, 
professional people and small business 
men, which I have used above. It 
should be included in my tabulation 
on some basis, but I do not know on 
what basis. The fact that it has been 
excluded in its entirety perhaps makes 
up for possibly greater employment 
among clerks and tradespeople. Per- 
haps not. In respect to mining and 
transportation, I have reason to know 
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that these industries have closely fol- 
lowed the trend in manufacturing. 
Even in the professions, which have 
been excluded, technological unem- 
ployment takes its toll, as the 10,000 
theatre musicians who have lost their 
jobs to the talkies have painful reason 
to know. There is also much unem- 
ployment among small business men. 

Objection may be advanced that the 
1934 output will consist of different 
kinds of commodities and services 
from those of a decade ago, and that 
man-hour ratios founded on 1923-25 
no longer apply. There is no way of 
determining the net change, if any. 
If it has occurred, the purely mathe- 
matical deductions made above will 
stand in need of modification—up or 
down. 

A last objection, from the “too 
large” standpoint, is that the per- 
formance noted for the two months 
of June and July, 1933, does not fur- 
nish a long enough period from which 
one can draw accurate conclusions as 
to operating efficiency. This again is 
a grave objection. Perhaps when we 
get into our stride in 1934, we shall 
not show as high an output per man- 
hour as was disclosed in the produc- 
tion boomlet of the Summer of 1933. 
Statisticians have noted that in a 
brisk upswing of production, employ- 
ment tends to lag, only to climb later 
when production has already begun to 
taper off. There is some evidence of 
this in the August, 1933, figures. In 
so far as the period covered is too 
brief, the conclusions arrived at may 
be in error. The adjustment, however, 
should not be great, when the figures 
for the longer period are compiled. 

The above objections are based on 
the fear that the figure for unemploy- 
ment is too high. There is a very seri- 
ous objection from the other side, 
namely, that the figure is too low. 
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When the A, O. Smith Corporation in 
Milwaukee doubled its capacity for 
making motor-car frames, it took ad- 
vaniage of up-to-the-minute methods 
and introduced an automatic frame 
mill. This mill could make 10,000 
frames a day, like the old assembly 
line shop beside it. But instead of re- 
quiring 2,000 men at capacity, only 
200 were needed. Production was dou- 
bled, with only 10 per cent more 
workers in the plant. This case 
shows dramatically what is happening 
throughout industry, though not often 
in such an extreme form. 

Electrical energy is supplanting 
man-power. If a dictator ordered 
American production doubled next 
year, I suspect that it could be done 
with not over 50 per cent more work- 
ers. All calculations in which produc- 
tion varies with man-power, such as I 
have made above, are suspect, because, 
under modern conditions, production 
does not vary with man-power; it in- 
creases faster than man-power. As- 
suming, as I have, a generally higher 
level of production in 1934 than has 
obtained for the last three years, it 
does not follow that employment will 
rise in the same ratio that production 
rises. There will be a lag. If it is a 
large lag—and it may well be—the 
12,200,000 estimate of unemployment 
is too low. My calculations are static 
ones; sO many men can produce so 
much. But we actually live in a dy- 
namic world; given new drafts of en- 
ergy, SO many men can produce twice 
as much. 

With due deference to these objec- 
tions, I am inclined to believe that, 
short of a huge boom in production, as 
the result perhaps of deliberately stim- 
ulated purchasing power; short of the 
sudden appearance of the most colos- 
sal inefficiency on the part of Ameri- 
can management, or of a new set of 
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codes calling for not more than 30 
hours of work in a week, the year 1934 
will see from 9,000,000 to 12,000,000 
still jobless. Far from increased inef- 
ficiency, furthermore, I look to see 
steadily increasing efficiency, particu- 
larly in the form of labor-saving de- 
vices in both the industrial and cleri- 
cal fields, 

Let us examine in somewhat more 
detail what has been happening to 
output per man-hour during the de- 
pression. Perhaps the most careful 
study of technological unemployment 
available is that of David Weintraub.* 
It covers the period 1920-1931. In 
manufacturing industries a given out- 
put was produced by 100 men in 1920, 
68.2 men in 1929, 62.6 men in 1931. 
Output per man-hour increased 8.6 
per cent in 1931 over 1929, showing 
the growth of efficiency in the first 
two years of the depression. Mr. Wein- 
traub lays down two important con- 
clusions: (1) Output per man-hour 
tends to increase in depression peri- 
ods; (2) given a constantly rising out- 
put per man-hour, an increase in phys- 
ical volume is accompanied by a less 
than proportionate increase in the 
volume of employment. A decline in 
physical volume results in a more 
than proportionate shrinkage in em- 
ployment. The tendencies found in 
manufacturing were also observed by 
Mr. Weintraub in Class I railroads and 
in the coal industry. 

David C. Coyle, industrial engi- 
neer, observed in 1932: “Manufactur- 
ing methods have improved during 
the present depression to such a point 
that many hundreds of thousands of 
workers who lost their jobs because 
of the depression have now been per- 
manently displaced. * * * No conceiv- 


*“The Displacement of Workers Through 
Increases in Efficiency and Their Absorp- 
tion by Industry.”’ Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, December, 1932. 
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able expansion of demand can over- 
come the accelerated rate at which 
manufacturing is dispensing with hu- 
man labor. Machine manufacturing is 
rapidly tending to become the special- 
ized province of a very limited num- 
ber of highly trained and experienced 
operatives. The rest of the population 
is going to be forced to obtain its in- 
come by other occupations than those 
which our ancestors defined as ‘pro- 
ductive.’ ” 

Reporting to the Society of Indus- 
trial Engineers in the Spring of 1933, 
Walter N. Polakov and his committee 
said: “Since 1929 * * * as the bulk of 
production was decreased, so was de- 
creased the use of power, equipment 
and wages, but the application of la- 
bor-saving equipment and method con- 
tinued.” 

The United States Department of 
Labor, in the Monthly Labor Review 
for December, 1932, released a careful 
study of technological changes in the 
rubber-tire industry. The following 
table is significant: 

Output Per Man-Hour (Index Numbers) 
Tires Pounds 
100 
251 
282 
366 
466 
506 


581 
681 


The increase in pounds per man- 
hour in 1931 over 1930 was 100 points, 
the largest of any year on record. The 
first year of the depression also regis- 
tered a very great increase. “The de- 
crease in total man-hours required per 
unit in 1931 was due almost exclusive- 
ly to the technological changes which 
occurred.” Yet during the whole pe- 
riod since 1914 there has been only 
one major technical improvement in 
the tire industry—the substitution of 
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the flat-drum process for the core 
process. A host of minor improve- 
ments, small changes, time study proj- 
ects, have resulted in these staggering 
increases in output per man-hour. 
“Unless there is an unforeseen and 
enormous increase in the total demand 
for tires, or unless definite steps are 
taken to increase the volume of em- 
ployment by shortening the hours of 
work, there is bound to be further re- 
duction in the total requirements of 
labor, and therefore further unemploy- 
ment in the tire industry.” 

Tires may be an outstanding exhibit 
but they show the unmistakable trend. 
The NRA has so far taken no drastic 
stand, to my knowledge, on the matter 
of scientific management and labor- 
saving machinery, although a few of 
the codes carry some elementary pro- 
visions. Will not the program as a 
whole tend to accelerate labor-saving 
methods? F. A. Westbrook in his book, 
Industrial Management, says: “At the 
present time there is talk of modifying 
the anti-trust laws so that these same 
trade associations can allocate the 
amount of available business between 
each of its members, which is a step 
in the direction of rationalization. Sci- 
entific management then becomes of 
first importance to each individual 
producer, for the amount of profit he 
can make out of his pro-rata share 
will depend entirely on how econom- 
ically he can operate.” 

This opens an interesting vista. 
With sales more or less on a quota 
basis, as they will tend to be when 
competition within industries de- 
creases, much of the effort heretofore 
lavished on selling will be switched to 
cutting costs. Instead of trying to take 
business away from the other fellow, 
executives will—indeed must—concen- 
trate on operating more efficiently. 
Here is where profits will lie. “Operat- 
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ing more efficiently” is another name 
for operating with fewer men. 

The New York Times on Sept. 10, 
1933, printed a column story which 
began: “Following what is reported 
to be a successful fight against the 
NRA attitude that plant improve- 
ments looking toward elimination of 
waste [another phrase meaning fewer 
men] and the speeding up of produc- 
tion are not in line with the recovery 
program, management engineers are 
now preparing to handle a large vol- 
ume of business under the new indus- 
trial conditions, according to leading 
executives in the field.” 

Two days later, on Sept. -12, the 
New York Herald Tribune reported: 
“Stocks of business machine com- 
panies joined in a forward move on 
the Stock Exchange yesterday follow- 
ing reports of increased sales. * * * 
The operation of the NRA with short- 
er weeks ordered for the white-collar 
forces has proved a boon to these 
companies, as executives have been 
on the lookout for ways to handle the 
same amount of bookkeeping without 
added expense.” 

Furthermore, The New York Times, 
on Sept. 25, 1933, under the head, ‘‘Ma- 
chine Producers Report Sharp Gains,” 
said: “The largest call for new equip- 
ment comes from textile mills which 
are seeking high-speed machinery to 
replace the obsolete looms they find 
too expensive to operate under pres- 
ent high-production costs. Producers 
of men’s and women’s garments are 
also investing freely in machinery, 
buying chiefly high-speed sewing ma- 
chines capable of producing more 
goods in the limited working time al- 
lowed under the recovery codes.” 

Flannel collars and white collars 
are thus washed up together. 

The technological process is perhaps 
the strongest force in the modern 
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world. It threatens nations, constitu- 
tions, legal systems, property con- 
cepts, cherished beliefs and traditions, 
as well as jobs. No recovery programs, 
however sincere, can stand against it. 
It marches, and its rate of march, ac- 
cording to Dr. William F. Ogburn, 
tends to accelerate geometrically. It 
must be worked with, not against. 
Cost reduction, efficiency, labor-sav- 
ing devices, scientific management 
will not be gainsaid. There is no sinis- 
ter intention in the quotations just 
given; they only record the inevitable. 

Unless we go completely smash, the 
same output in the years before us is 
going to be produced by fewer and 
fewer man-hours. Such is the hand- 
writing on the wall. If technological 
unemployment is not to grow to mon- 
strous proportions, the men must be 
kept on at shorter and shorter hours, 
and must be given the wages, or pur- 
chasing power, to take the product off 
the market. 

While nobody doubts the advance 
of technological unemployment in the 
basic industries, much is made of the 
absorptive power of the “service” 
trades—salesmen, brokers’ and bank- 
ers’ clerks, insurance agents, roadside 
trades, the professions, government 
employes, nursing, amusement trades 
and the like. These services, as a mat- 
ter of fact, did absorb the bulk of 
those displaced from manufacturing, 
mining and transportation during the 
New Era. Why should they not con- 
tinue the good work? There are two 
reasons. The first is that many of 
these occupations are getting water- 
logged; overproduction is as manifest 
as in the case of wheat. For example, 
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@ recent survey showed more students 
in schools of journalism than there 
were actual reporters in the country, 
Many of the professions have reached 
a saturation point, if not from the 
long-swing Utopian view, at least from 
the market view of the next few years. 

The second reason is that the ser- 
vice trades are shot through with 
forms of economic waste, and hence 
are very unstable. We must have 
shoemakers, but we can struggle along 
without house-to-house canvassers, 
At least we can and do refuse to buy 
from them in a depression. As Archi- 
bald MacLeish says, “it is only the 
present misfit distribution system 
which makes it necessary for one man 
to take to the road selling insurance 
while nine men left in the factory go 
on working ten hours a day. The ‘ser- 
vices’ from this point of view are 
merely a buffer margin to enable the 
present system to frustrate its own 
genius in the interest of its creditors, 
and the benefits from swelling the ser- 
vices are temporary at best.” 

The Recovery Administration has 
made a courageous beginning. It will 
be useless, however, to fight tech- 
nological advance. Rather the fight 
must concentrate on hours of labor 
a good deal shorter than those the 
NRA codes call for and, even more 
important, on a relatively rising stream 
of purchasing power, which does not 
trail, but leads a rise in prices. In this 
manner, and, I suspect, only in this 
manner, can the 9,000,000 to 12,000,- 
000 unemployed indicated for 1934 be 
given jobs, and the inevitable tech- 
nological process worked with, not 
combated. 
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ing The Real Stanley Baldwin.] 


T no time in the past forty years 
have the British people been so 
leaderless as they are today. If the 
King and the Prince of Wales be left 
out of account—and both of them 
have given real leadership in more 
than one emergency—there is no man 
in British public life to whom the na- 
tion instinctively looks as to a leader, 
or whose guidance it would seek and 
follow as being inspired by a sense of 
resolute wardenship of the public weal. 
The last of our Elder Statesmen, Lord 
Grey of Fallodon, has been taken 
from us. There is none to fill his place 
or to speak with his especial accent of 
temperate and persuasive authority. 
Yet never in my experience have the 
people as a whole been sounder at 
heart or readier to heed and to act 
upon strong and wise counsel. 

Of potential leaders, or of men who 
hold themselves such, there is no lack. 
Foremost among them is Ramsay 
MacDonald, Prime Minister of the Na- 
tional Government, who may be un- 
aware how subtly and swiftly public 
trust in him has ebbed during the 
past twelvemonth. The difficulty of 
replacing him without a political up- 
heaval alone explains his continued 
tenure of cffice, an office to which he 
clings and which he would stubbornly 
defend were he conscious of any im- 
mediate menace to it. But allegiance 
to him has worn thin. It is now a 
makeshift allegiance, no longer the 


confident !oyalty that found expres- 
sion in the Autumn of 1931. There is 
Stanley Baldwin, head of the Conser- 
vative party, who still wields more 
power over its members than any 
other Conservative, yet whose passion 
for self-effacement and appearence of 
political indolence estrange and dis- 
hearten the younger Conservative folk. 

There is Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, to whom the 
Conservative leadership might revert 
were Mr. Baldwin to withdraw or to 
be ousted from it. An honest, upright, 
plain-thinking and hard-working man, 
Mr. Chamberlain nevertheless com- 
mands more respect than enthusiasm, 
and he is a name, rather than a per- 
sonality, to the nation at large. Major 
Walter Elliot, the young Scotsman 
who is now Secretary of State for 
Agriculture and Fisheries, is thought 
by many to be a, if not the, “coming 
man.” He is able, not devoid of ambi- 
tion, and possesses a magnetism which 
many of his older colleagues lack. 
Nothing he has said or done has, how- 
ever, stamped the hallmark of great- 
ness upon him. 

Winston Churchill, who time and 
again has come within a _ hair’s 
breadth of authentic greatness, has of 
late gained more esteem as a writer 
than as a leader in political thought 
and deed. He may have a future. Rash 
indeed would it be to declare that his 
future lies behind him. None can be 
indifferent to him. He is sure of a 
hearing when he speaks, no less than 
when he writes. But public confidence 
in any large measure he no longer 
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commands. He is too “diehard,” too 
ebulliently erratic. Most people think, 
if they do not always say, that there 
is too much “Winston Churchill” 
about him. 

To none of the more prominent 
Liberals, with the possible exception 
of Lloyd George, does the country 
look for real, nation-wide leadership. 
Sir Herbert Samuel and Sir Archibald 
Sinclair are highly respected. Neither 
of them, nor Walter Runciman, seems 
to have the divine spark that sets 
imaginations aflame and makes hearts 
beat higher. In popular fancy they are 
first-rate second-rate men, a trifle 
chilly withal and incapable of either 
the grand manner or the grand 
thoughts that stir a people to the 
marrow of its bones. 

Of Lloyd George it will not be safe 
to say that he is out of the picture 
while life lasts. Could a plebiscite be 
taken to choose a national leader he 
might not poll more than 10 per cent 
of the vote. Yet millions say to them- 
selves: “He pulled us through the war 
and, if we were ever in a really tight 
place again, he might pull us through 
once more.” In the present year I have 
seen him—a lone figure—electrify and 
hold the House of Commons with a 
speech on unemployment as he held 
and electrified it in the war years. 
Nine-tenths of his fellow-members 
were and are his political opponents. 
Half of them think, and perhaps hope, 
that “L. G. is done for.” Most of them 
were thoroughly ashamed of them- 
selves for having been “carried away” 
by his speech, and I got myself into 
sore trouble for saying on the radio 
that they had been carried away. No 
British writer criticized and opposed 
Lloyd George more consistently than 
I in the early post-war years when 
he ceased to be a great leader and be- 
came a political tactician; but I, for 
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one, shall not rule out Lloyd George 
as an incalculable, though possibly de- 
cisive, force in British public life until 
he has sung his Nunc dimittis. 

There remains one man of whom 
much is being said and whispered. He 
is Sir Austen Chamberlain, Neville’s 
half-brother. He was Conservative 
Foreign Secretary from 1924 to 1929. 
When his health gave way in 1928 
and, still more, after he was omitted 
from the National Government in 
1931, many looked upon him as a back 
number and talked of Neville as fu- 
ture Prime Minister. Unlike Winston 
Churchill, who has never seemed able 
to forgive or forget his exclusion from 
the National Government, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain has borne himself with 
much dignity, has supported the gov- 
ernment in difficult moments, but has 
not withheld friendly counsel and crit- 
icism when the national interest made 
passive acquiescence in Ministerial 
policy seem something less than a 
statesman’s duty. Little by little he 
has gained the ear of the present 
House of Commons in a way that no 
Minister has gained it. His influence, 
already considerable, was greatly en- 
hanced by his outspoken, almost im- 
passioned, speeches upon the dangers 
of Hitlerism, the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany and upon secret 
German rearmament. Even on ques- 
tions of social reform there have been 
a warmth and a vigor in his tone that 
made people ask whether the mantle 
of Joseph his father had not descend- 
ed upon him. Among British public 
men of front-bench rank Sir Austen is 
now the only Conservative who might 
acceptably succeed Ramsay MacDon- 
ald as national Prime Minister with- 
out arousing suspicion that a national 
majority was being used for party 
purposes. 

Of Labor politicians I have said 
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nothing because none of them seems 
to have the stuff of leadership in him, 
nor is the country yet in a mood to 
tolerate another Labor experiment. 

For similar reasons the antics of 
Sir Oswald Mosley and his handful of 
“Black Shirts” may be passed over. 
The advent of Hitlerism in Germany 
has cooled the ardor even of light- 
headed youths for “shirtiness,” black 
or brown, and nobody now exclaims 
that “England needs a Mussolini.” 
Mussolinism has lost caste. The glam- 
our with which irresponsible newspa- 
per millionaires, like Lords Rother- 
mere and Beaverbrook, sought to sur- 
round the Duce’s name has been dis- 
pelled. Distinctions are still drawn be- 
tween Italian fascism and German 
Hitlerism, partly because memories are 
short and partly because those who 
thought it quite excellent that Italians 
should be disciplined by a touch of 
the Fascist whip now think it alto- 
gether unbecoming, and a trifle dis- 
turbing, that the Germans—who, after 
all, are not unlike the British in 
many ways—should be deprived of 
political and individual freedom and 
should display, in the words of Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, “the worst of the 
old Prussian imperialism, with an add- 
ed savagery, a racial pride, an exclu- 
siveness which cannot allow to any 
fellow-citizen not of ‘pure Nordic 
birth’ equality of rights and citizen- 
ship within the nation to which he 
belongs.” If the excesses of Hitlerism 
are not positively laid to Mussolini’s 
charge, there is an uncomfortable feel- 
ing that he set a fashion in the cur- 
tailment of personal and political lib- 
erties. 

So strong is this feeling that the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress—the same T. U. C. which 
brought disaster upon the Labor party 
in August, 1931, by dictating to the 
Labor government conduct at vari- 
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ance with the interests of the country 
—came out not long ago with a vigor- 
ous manifesto against dictatorships in 
general and in favor of preserving 
British civic liberties in particular. 
Though this manifesto was welcomed 
on all hands as a sign of liberal grace 
in quarters that have in the past ap- 
peared to harbor’ semi-Bolshevist 
ideas, the Trades Union Council and 
the Labor party as a whole have still 
a long way to go before they can re- 
cover the standing they enjoyed be- 
fore August, 1931. There is no sign as 
yet that the masses of the electorate 
are looking to Labor men for resolute 
leadership or constructive wisdom. 

The country, for its part, is looking 
for both. Where leadership and con- 
structive wisdom are to come from it 
does not quite know. If the recent im- 
provement in British trade and eco- 
nomic conditions should continue, the 
country may be content to wait 
awhile. In the meantime it will go on 
weighing quietly in the balance of its 
inarticulate judgment the men who 
now hold office. It has already weighed 
Ramsay MacDonald and found him 
wanting. About Stanley Baldwin it is 
not quite sure. 

There is no mystery—as some ro- 
mantic busybodies have suggested 
there might be—about the parentage 
of Ramsay MacDonald. The facts are 
well known to those whom they im- 
mediately concern and require no elu- 
cidation. His father was a laborer, 
named MacDonald, and therefore a 
humble member of the MacDonald 
clan. Stanley SBaldwin’s maternal 
grandfather was also a MacDonald, a 
famous Wesleyan preacher; and 
through his mother Mr. Baldwin can 
claim kinship to the MacDonald clan. 
English to the core though he seems, 
the Highland Scottish strain in him 
is strong. His maternal ancestors 
were “out” with Prince Charlie in 
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1745 and suffered exile for their 
Stuart loyalty. In one of his first 
Parliamentary speeches Mr. Baldwin 
said: “I remember that in my early 
days it was with very great difficulty 
that one could stand up while the 
band was playing ‘God Save the 
King’ because we had a Hanoverian 
King and not a Jacobite King.” 

Whether Ramsay MacDonald was 
ever troubled by historic inhibitions 
of this sort does not appear from the 
records of his life. He became a So- 
cialist as a young man, and by 1900 
he was Secretary of the Lapor party. 
Mr. Baldwin, on the contrary, went 
to Harrow and Cambridge, entered 
his father’s iron-founding business 
soon after graduating and succeeded 
his father as Conservative member of 
Parliament for West Worcestershire 
in 1908. 

In the pre-war House of Commons 
Mr. Baldwin was never conspicuous, 
save for his silence; and it is a fact 
that the late Mr. Bonar Law only 
chose him to be his Parliamentary Pri- 
vate Secretary—on the recommenda- 
tion of a young Aberdonian Scot, J. C. 
C. Davidson—because Baldwin seemed 
discreet enough to be “safe” and “stu- 
pid” enough not to intrigue. This was 
in 1916. Next year, when it was a 
question of making Baldwin—again 
on Davidson’s recommendation—Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury with 
Ministerial rank, Bonar Law de- 
murred. He doubted whether Baldwin 
“carried enough guns” for the job. 
Nevertheless, he yielded; and it was 
in the position of Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury that Baldwin took, 
unwittingly, his first step toward lead- 
ership when, on June 23, 1919, a few 
weeks before the Peace Treaty was 
signed, he sent to the editor of The 
Times a letter signed “F. S. T.” 

In this letter Baldwin drew atten- 
tion to the gravity of the financial po- 
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sition created by war extravagance. 
He felt that the people did not realize 
they were living in a fool’s paradise, 
and urged that “a fool’s paradise is 
only the anteroom to a fool’s hell.” 
He thought that by example alone 
could the nation be taught that love 
of country is better than love of 
money. He thought, too, that the 
wealthy classes should seize an oppor- 
tunity for service which could never 
recur. Therefore he proposed that the 
wealthy should make a voluntary cap- 
ital levy upon themselves for the ex- 
tinction of public debt. In this way, he 
argued, the burdens of the Exchequer 
might be relieved by £50,000,000 a 
year. Having made an estimate of his 
own fortune, which was about £580,- 
000, he decided to realize 20 per 
cent of it or, say, £120,000, with which 
to buy £150,000 of War Loan and to 
present it to the government for can- 
cellation. 

This action was typical of the man. 
Baldwin believed in the force of ex- 
ample—anonymous, self-effacing ex- 
ample. For some years only I and 
very few others knew who “F. S. T.” 
was. But in his idealism he over- 
estimated both the force of his ex- 
ample and the public spirit of the 
wealthier classes, especially of those 
whom the war had enriched. This 
propensity to act upon personal con- 
viction and to misjudge results is 
equally a characteristic of him. (His 
critics often attribute to it—unjustly 
—his settlement of the British war 
debt to the United States.) Instead of 
the £1,000,000,000 which Mr. Baldwin 
hoped would be offered to the Treas- 
ury for cancellation, only £500,000 
came in; and in the business slump of 
the middle Twenties Mr. Baldwin 
found himself financially cramped. In 
1929 he could say truthfully that for 
every pound he had possessed when 
he became Prime Minister in 1923, 
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only a shilling—or one-twentieth— 
remained when he left office. 

If Stanley Baldwin had not been 
born a Conservative he might have 
been an exemplary Liberal with a sen- 
timental liking for sundry aspects of 
socialism. If Ramsay MacDonald had 
not been born poor he might have be- 
come a high Tory with romantic lean- 
ings toward a traditional and aristo- 
cratic view of life. These tendencies in 
the two men, meeting midway, with 
Highland blood asa bond of sympathy, 
engendered firm friendship between 
them. Long before the first national 
government was formed in August, 
1931, it was said that Baldwin would 
be happy to serve in a MacDonald 
Cabinet and that MacDonald would be 
much happier in a Baldwin Cabinet 
than he was as Labor Prime Minister. 
Yet there is strong reason to think 
that the impetus which drove both of 
them to join, with the Liberal leader, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, in forming the 
National Government came neither 
from MacDonald nor from Baldwin. 
It came from the King. 

With the backing of practically the 
whole country the first National Gov- 
ernment did its job. Those who im- 
agined that the electorate would turn 
against it at the ensuing general elec- 
tion because it had made drastic 
economies, had reduced official sal- 
aries and had curtailed the “dole,” 
knew nothing of the British temper. 
The obvious reflection of the people 
was that if political leaders had done 
these things, they could not have done 
them for the sake of popularity. 
Therefore, these things were neces- 
sary. If they were necessary, the gov- 
ernment ought to be supported for 
having done them. This sort of reflec- 
tion, and a desire to teach the irre- 
sponsible, dictatorial T. U. C. and its 
Labor puppets a much-needed lesson, 
accounted for the overwhelming vic- 
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tory of the National Government in 
the general election two years ago. 

When the worst of the crisis was 
over leadership sagged. Wicked 
tongues said that, as Conservative 
Prime Minister from 1924 to 1929, 
Baldwin by his irresolution and pas- 
sivity had ended by becoming a zero 
in his own Cabinet; that in the fol- 
lowing Labor administration Mac- 
Donald’s wordiness and temperamen- 
tal dislike of clear thought and firm 
action had made him little better 
than a zero in the Labor Cabinet; 
that two zeros in a National Cabinet 
did not amount to one unit; and that, 
in the absence of a unit to put before 
them, the MacDonald-Baldwin com- 
bination could not give 100 per cent 
of leadership. 

There was enough truth in this gibe 
to make it sting. MacDonald’s trust 
in words, in “personal interventions” 
when things are tangled, in ill-pre- 
pared international conferences and in | 
any other substitute for clear-sighted 
adherence to principle, have already 
cost him most, if not all, of the pres- 
tige he enjoyed and the confidence he 
inspired two years ago. Mr. Baldwin’s 
almost unconquerable dislike of self- 
assertion, his belief that when he has 
put his honest thoughts and noble 
feelings into a finely phrased speech 
he has really done something, and his 
stubborn resistance to all who would 
urge him forward, have resulted in 
making not a few of his own followers 
wonder whether their loyalty to him 
ought to come before public interests. 

For some reason or other the Na- 
tional Government has signally failed 
to give the larger leadership that was 
expected of it. Its protectionist meas- 
ures have, indeed, received wide as- 
sent and have undoubtedly helped to 
improve the economic position. Neville 
Chamberlain’s management of finance 
has been sound and has made him 
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trusted as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But nothing has conveyed the 
impression that the Ministers, as a 
body, or even an active minority 
among them, know whither they are 
going or view the future with con- 
structive imagination. 

It would not be just to lay all the 
blame for the inconclusiveness of 
British foreign policy at the door of 
Sir John Simon, the Foreign Secre- 
tary. He is an able lawyer who, as 
one of his critics in the House of 
Lords put it, is second to none when 
pleading to a brief. Without a brief 
he is lost. It should have been the 
business of the Prime Minister, of 
Mr. Baldwin and of the Cabinet to 
give him a brief. They have not done 
so. Neither in the Manchurian dispute, 
nor in the handling of the Lytton Re- 
port, nor at the Disarmament Con- 
ference, nor in the series of higgledy- 
piggledy improvizations that led to 
the Four-Power Pact, nor in the pres- 
ence of German Hitlerism, has the 
government or any member of it 
spoken with a voice which the nation 
could recognize as its own. A policy 
of drift, of hand-to-mouth expedients, 
of waiting upon events only to be sur- 
prised by them when they occur and 
of unreadiness to take time by the 
forelock has appeared to be the sum 
total of Ministerial foresight and 
vigor. Dimly but dourly the nation be- 
gins to feel that this is not enough. 

Hence its present groping for lead- 
ership. The mere withdrawal or re- 
moval of Ramsay MacDonald would 
not satisfy it, for it is uncertain 
whether Stanley Baldwin is fit and 
able to lead; and public feeling would 
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be unlikely long to tolerate the con- 
version of a National majority in Par- 
liament, even though the bulk of this 
majority be formed by the Conserva- 
tive party, into an instrument of mere- 
ly party government. A dissolution 
and a general election would be inevi- 
table. From the Conservative point of 
view a dissolution might be the best 
course, since the Conservatives might 
hope to return with a majority suffi- 
cient to enable them to carry on for 
some years. Should they force the is- 
sue they would, however, be running 
risks. The nation has not lost its 
faith in national, as distinguished from 
party, government; and an cbvious 
attempt to exploit the situation for 
party purposes would be likely to 
awaken resentment against those who 
should be guilty of it. Were a strong 
Liberal leader in sight he might gather 
such forces round him as to render 
him the true exponent of present na- 
tional feeling. As yet there is no such 
leader. 

So things may drift for a space that 
will be shorter or longer as circum- 
stances determine. No soothsayer can 
tell what the future, near or more 
remote, will bring forth. One thing 
only is certain—unless the National 
Government is to slide into discredit, 
as the Conservative party did in 1929, 


after five years of undisputed control 


of public affairs, and to court a revul- 
sion of feeling as strong as that which 
put Labor back into office in the gen- 
eral election of that year, it must 
bethink and bestir itself and give the 
country a quality of leadership far 
more dynamic than it has hitherto 
supplied. 





The Little Man’s Fate in Germany 


By Lupwicac LORE 


[Formerly editor of the New Yorker 
Volkszeitung, Mr. Lore is now a writer 
on German affairs.] 

ARCHING has never been a strong 
point with the little man in 
Germany, and much as he loves a 
parade he himself wants to return to 
his place behind the stove, put on his 
slippers and forget that there was 
such a thing as a national revolution. 
Nothing is further from his desires 
than a permanent state of unrest and 
disturbance. He wants quiet and 
order. The sentimental strains of a 
folksong are more to his taste than 
the truculent Horst Wessel song. He 
accepted it all because he hoped that 
it would lead to better things. 

Is it all to have been in vain? Are 
the golden apples of business revival 
for the middle class to be snatched 
from his eager grasp? Is his out- 
stretched hand to find emptiness 
where it hoped for rich reward? The 
great triumphal march into the prom- 
ised land has been brought to a sud- 
den, sickening halt. The leader and 
his cohorts are blocking the way. The 
national revolution is over! Over, 
when he believed it had just begun. 

The middle class, that politically 
undirected element which vacillates 
between bourgeoisie and proletariat, 
placed Hitler and his lieutenants in 
power. Despite Germany’s high degree 
of industrial development, the shop- 
keeper, the small merchant and the 
craftsman, the salesman and the me- 
chanic who dream of a shop or a busi- 
ness of their own, the white-collar 
worker, the farmhand and the small 
farmer—the middle class—have al- 
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ways been numerically strong enough 
to be a real factor in the political life 
of the nation. But divided as this class 
was into a large number of small and 
uninfluential parties on _ religious, 
local and other issues, it never at- 
tained the authority of the Junkers or 
the strength of the proletariat. Today, 
its resources depleted by the criminal 
inflation of the early Twenties, ground 
between big business and the decreased 
buying power of the impoverished 
masses, it has buried the differences 
of the past in the despairing hope that 
national socialism with its philosophy 
of social retrogession would restore 
the world that was. But for the in- 
tolerable oppressiveness of the post- 
war and depression periods, not even 
Adolf Hitler’s persuasive demagogy 
could have overcome the little man’s 
essential individualism. 

‘We demand,” so reads the Na- 
tional Socialist program, ‘‘the creation 
of a healthy middle class and its pres- 
ervation, the immediate socialization 
of the large department stores and 
the renting of their facilities at mini- 
mum rates to small merchants, and 
preferential treatment to small trades- 
men and merchants in the awarding 
of national, State and municipal con- 
tracts.” With Hitler’s rise to power, 
the middle class demanded immediate 
action on department, chain and one- 
price stores and on cooperative enter- 
prises. 

But the Nazi leaders were too in- 
tensely occupied with the consolida- 
tion of their political position to 
desire to increase their difficulties by 
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fundamental economic changes. The 
anti-Jewish boycott furnished a tem- 
porary outlet for the whipped-up pas- 
sions of the small bourgeoisie. It also 
centred the patronage of the buying 
public on the Aryan business man 
and opened up to unemployed Nazis 
a number of well-paid office and ex- 
ecutive positions hitherto filled by 
Jews. There were tentative moves to 
curb big business in the retail trade. 
Five and ten cent stores in the big 
cities were closed for a few days “for 
their protection,’ and the “erection, 
extension or moving” of one-price 
stores was forbidden. On May 14 this 
decree was extended to new establish- 
ments of every description, forbidding 
“the opening up of new establishments 
for the retail selling of goods of any 
kind up to Nov. 31, 1933,” and the 
“extension, incorporation or transfer- 
ence” of such enterprises. 

It is impossible to determine to what 
extent the National Socialist move- 
ment gained adherents by its promise 
to suppress the large mercantile en- 
terprises. Certainly there were count- 
less small shopkeepers who believed 
that the Fuehrer would lead them to 
a millennium in which, the low-price 
competition of the retail merchant 
prince having been once and for all re- 
moved, every purchaser would be 
forced to buy from small business 
men at high prices. But, contrary to 
expectation, the large enterprises suf- 
fered little under the new dispensa- 
tion. There was a general withdrawal 
of Jews from the directorates of these 
concerns in favor of Aryan investors 
too influential to be attacked with im- 
punity. The great Berlin department 
store of Wertheim, the Tietz chain, 
with its branches in not less than 
seventy cities, and many others con- 
tinue to pay dividends to their Jewish 
owners, but are managed by well paid 
National Socialist dummy directors. 
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At first these firms were forced to 
make slight concessions to the retail 
trader. They were forbidden to sell 
foodstuffs or to render personal ser- 
vices. The prohibition of premiums and 
prizes distributed to stimulate trade, 
while ostensibly directed against the 
large concerns, affected the small 
tradesman to a much greater degree. 

The disappointed retailers refused 
to accept this thistle from the tree of 
national socialism in place of the help 
they had been promised. They took 
matters into their own hands. Newly 
appointed commissars, floundering 
helplessly between propaganda and of- 
ficial dictates, were often persuaded 
to use chicanery and sabotage against 
the large retail houses. 

These commissars presented a new 
factor in Germany’s business world. 
They grew out of the ground like 
mushrooms after a Summer rain. 
Newspapers, publishing houses, labor 
unions, craft organizations and busi- 
ness establishments, both large and 
small, were “coordinated,” and placed 
under commissars, equipped with ex- 
traordinary powers. A veritable army 
of adventurers, they had for their slo- 
gan, “Money is no object.” An impres- 
sive front, expensively furnished of- 
fices, automobiles for their personal 
use and large, luxurious apartments, 


these were a commissar’s perqui- 


sites. There was, for instance, the 
Mosse publishing house, one of the 
first to be coordinated under Nazi 
control. It was placed under the su- 
pervision of a commissar who began 
by awarding himself a salary of 60,000 
marks annually, half of which was or- 
dered paid in advance. 

This system of commissars rapidly 
degenerated into a racket. An enter- 
prising Storm Trooper put his Na- 
tional Socialist card in his pocket, his 
swastika emblem in his buttonhole 
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and presented himself at the office of 
a prosperous business as its commis- 
sar. Thousands of such officials were 
never authorized by the authorities. 
The proprietor or manager might 
telephone to headquarters, of course, 
but he seldom did; he had read too 
much about concentration camps to 
risk the displeasure of the new rulers. 
The scandal became too great to be 
ignored. On July 8 Herr Hess, ap- 
pointed by Hitler as his representa- 
tive at the head of the National So- 
cialist German Labor party, warned 
the party membership of “unauthor- 
ized action against department stores 
and similar concerns.” On Aug. 2 Dr. 
Hilland, administrative commissioner 
for the “Fighting League for the 
Commercial Middle Class,” an organi- 
zation founded by Hitler himself a 
year before he became Chancellor, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the retail trade 
interests of Duesseldorf on the “Re- 
alizable and Unrealizable Wishes of 
the Middle Class” and assured his 
hearers, in the name of the Chancel- 
lor, that the elimination of depart- 
ment stores would be attended by in- 
surmountable difficulties. They could 
be closed, he stated, only if the small 
retail trade could meet all possible 
requirements of the consuming public, 
guarantee work for all department 
store employes, reimburse banks and 
wholesalers for losses due to putting 
the department stores out of business 
and provide manufacturers producing 
for these large houses with a com- 
mensurate amount of business. It is 
not necessary to dwell on the manifest 
impossibility of these proposals. 
The government drew the obvious 
conclusion. Two weeks later it openly 
went to the assistance of the Tietz 
firm by putting an end to the boycott 
against it, allegedly to keep some 10,- 
000 men and women at work and to 
protect its banker creditors, although 
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it was asserted that the attitude of 
the party toward these concerns re- 
mained unchanged. The Akzeptbank, 
largely owned and controlled by the 
Reich, was given control of the en- 
terprise and its former owners were 
told to retire from the management. 
Rudolf Karstadt, another well-known 
department store, heavily financed by 
American investors, has just con- 
cluded arrangements with its credit- 
ors, and Woolworth, too, seems to 
maintain a reasonable stability al- 
though its stores were opened in Ger- 
many only a few years ago. Taxes 
with which, it was first announced, 
these firms were to be legislated out 
of business, proved far from onerous. 
Indeed, Prussia, the State in which 
the department store in Germany is 
most highly developed, has refused to 
levy such a tax. 

The small trader is beginning to feel 
that he has followed a chimera. Hitler 
was probably forced against his will 
to do the bidding of the financiers 
who control Germany’s economy, but 
this fact does not greatly modify the 
conviction of the little man that he 
has been badly taken in by those 
whom he has so extravagantly ad- 
mired and so blindly trusted. 

In this connection the rdéle of the 
Workers Cooperatives deserves men- 
tion. This organization, created by So- 
cialists and trade unionists, has more 
than 50,000 retail outlets in all parts 
of Germany. It has deprived the small 
dealer of more patronage than all the 
one-price, department and chain stores 
put together. In 1932, despite the de- 
pression, it had a turnover of more 
than $425,000,000. It controlled more 
than 5 per cent of the country’s retail 
trade and worked with an overhead of 
17.1 per cent as against the average 
retailer’s 24.2 per cent. 

When the cooperatives were con- 
fiscated, Dr. Ley, Chief of the Na- 
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tional Labor Board, known as the 
Arbeiterfront, promised that they 
would be coordinated pending gradual 
liquidation and that ways and means 
would be found to safeguard the in- 
terests of the small trader. But, after 
a brief period of indecision, they were 
reopened and Dr. Ley instructed the 
members of the National Socialist 
party to refrain from all interference 
in the conduct of their business, since 
they are “indispensable and worthy of 
national support.” The authorities had 
discovered that the removal of Social- 
ist and Communist managers and em- 
ployes offered thousands of openings 
for deserving Storm Troopers and 
other Nazis and acted accordingly. If 
these “coordinated” establishments 


disappear, it will be against the will 
of the National Socialist leaders, but 
not because they will have tried to 
safeguard the interests of the middle 
class by their elimination. 


The National Socialist dictators 
have failed similarly to fulfill their 
promises in dealing with farmers’ 
troubles. The German peasant wants, 
more than anything else, land for 
himself and his children. The Nazi 
program had promised reform in this 
direction at the expense of the Junker 
land owners—‘“a system of land re- 
form in accord with our national re- 
quirements; the passage of a law 
which shall provide for the expropria- 
* tion without compensation of land for 
socially useful purposes, for the aboli- 
tion of ground rent and for the pro- 
hibition of speculation in land values.” 
At this writing, however, only Prus- 
sia has made any attempt at land re- 
form by a law enacted on June 1 
regulating the inheritance of land in 
a manner that probably indicates how 
Fascist Germany will solve the prob- 
lems of the impoverished peasant 
class. The purpose of the law is “to 
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protect farm units from division and 
to keep them as a family heritage in 
the hands of a free farming popula- 
tion. It further proposes a sane and 
healthful division of the large landed 
estates.” This law is actually a rever- 
sion to the pre-capitalist period and 
resembles the system in most of 
Europe’s backward farming communi- 
ties. The estate is entailed to the 
eldest son; the remaining children are 
endowed with a small appanage. Only 
in one respect does the law curtail the 
rights of the landholding aristocracy; 
namely, by providing that no estate 
may exceed in size the territory that 
can be cultivated from one central 
point, a provision so elastic that it 
may mean all things to all men. 

The “expropriation without compen- 
sation” clause in the Nazi program 
has no place in the Prussian law, so 
that its real effect will be to enable 
the debt-ridden landholder to sell his 
superfluous and burdensome acres to 
the government at an acceptable price. 
The unemployed worker who goes as 
a colonist into these outlying regions 
and the farmer’s son who is given a 
chance to acquire a bit of land will 
be able to get it from the State under 
liberal conditions. But they will begin 
their farm careers under a burden of 
indebtedness which they cannot hope 
ever to pay. 

Under Hugenberg as Minister of 
Agriculture, measures were taken to 
increase the prices of important agri- 
cultural products. Import regulations 
and prohibitive tariffs raised the price 
of fats and oils 36 per cent, and of 
butter 45 per cent. A special tax on 
margarine, which the German house- 
hold uses largely in place of butter, 
increased the price by 49 per cent. 
The government tried to lower these 
exorbitant food prices by calling at- 
tention to the need of adjusting costs 
to the buying power, and by explain- 
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ing that the stoppage of imports 
should help the farmer by extending 
his market, and that he should im- 
prove his condition by increasing not 
the price but the quantity of his out- 
put. No dictatorial measures for price 
reduction were attempted, and mat- 
ters went from bad to worse. The 
small farmer was aided little, if at all, 
by Hugenberg’s program, which, 
though it was vigorously opposed by 
Nazi propagandists in the farm re- 
gions and finally forced the National- 
ist leader’s resignation from the Min- 
istry, had the full approval of the 
Hitler Cabinet. 

The last industrial census in Ger- 
many (1925) showed that more than 
3,000,000 of the country’s 5,000,000 
farmers own between one and five 
acres of land. Live stock sufficient for 
the production and sale of butter and 
lard on farms so small is out of the 
question. For the large land-owner 
the price inflation meant enormous 
profits at the expense of the consum- 
er. Not so long ago the propagandist 
Hitler had demanded the liberation 
of the farmer from “interest servi- 
tude” as the “essential of the National 
Socialist program.” The term “inter- 
est servitude” still figures in Nazi 
demagogics, but Nazi practice has rel- 
egated it to the limbo of campaign slo- 
gans. Interest on mortgages is held at 
a level with the Reichsbank discount 
rates instead of being reduced to 3 
per cent or less originally promised by 
the Nazis. 

What wonder, then, that middle 
class dissatisfaction with the Nazi ré- 
gime is growing apace? In Koenigs- 
berg, East Prussia, in Kuestrow and 
in Mecklenburg, well-attended farm- 
ers’ conventions have adopted resolu- 
tions criticizing the wide gap between 
agrarian theory and government prac- 
tice under the Hitler administration. 
The Fighting League for the Commer- 
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cial Middle Class, after much hesita- 
tion, called upon its subsidiary organi- 
zations to take matters into their own 
hands—a bit of radicalism that was 
promptly nipped in the bud by a de- 
cree issued by the Reich Commission- 
er for the League which declared that 
“local branches of the League are 
strictly enjoined from taking unau- 
thorized action, under strict penalty 
of the law.” Shortly afterward the 
League was dissolved by the Chancel- 
lor for its subversive propaganda. 

During June, July and August ar- 
rests of Storm Troopers were report- 
ed with increasing frequency. By July 
4 resentment and opposition had 
reached a point where official action 
became imperative. Speaking at a con- 
vention of Storm Troop leaders Hitler 
declared: “I will crush brutally and 
ruthlessly every attempt to overthrow 
the present order. * * * I will turn 
equally ruthlessly against the so- 
called second revolution because that 
can have only chaotic consequences.” 
But these threats did not quiet the 
radicals among the Nazi supporters. 
Kerrl, Minister of Justice of Prussia, 
promised the death penalty for Nazis 
who should illegally arrest business 
men or in other ways seriously dam- 
age the economic system. Chief of 
Staff Roehm of the Storm Troops said 
to a gathering of 100,000 men of his 
Berlin and Brandenburg regiments: 
“Tf there are those among you who 
are dissatisfied with conditions as 
they find them, let them have faith 
in the words of our leader. You who 
cannot feel this faith will be expelled 
from our ranks.” 

A Schutzstapf command guarding 
a concentration camp in which over 
1,000 Storm Troopers were interned, 
had to be withdrawn because it was 
feared that conditions in this camp, 
in which thirteen Storm Troopers had 
been shot, had undermined their use- 
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fulness. Entire Storm Troop com- 
panies have had to be dissolved. In 
Hamburg alone 12,000 Storm Troop- 
ers are said to have been disbanded. 

Whole sections of the National So- 
cialist party, too, have been dis- 
banded. A Nazi branch in Berlin was 
dissolved and reorganized after it had 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
course taken by the Hitler govern- 
ment. The organization had further 
resolved to send Hitler a copy of the 
party program with the passage 
pledging the lives of the party lead- 
ers to carry out the program under- 
scored in red ink. 

In Berlin the sentiment against the 
new course of the Hitler régime finds 
indirect expression in various ways. 
There is, for example, a strong de- 
mand for foreign papers. At the rail- 
road stations people stand in line to 
secure the paper of their choice. The 
Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, which 
had a circulation of 500,000 before its 
coordination, has almost disappeared. 
Even the Angriff and the Voelkische 
Beobachter, the official Hitler organs, 
have lost many readers. The Prussian 
Government forbade the holding of 
meetings und demonstrations by any 
organization, including the National 
Socialists and their subsidiaries. The 
municipal councils were instructed by 
the Reich Government regarding meas- 
ures to be taken if uprisings should 
occur in the proletarian districts of 
their cities, and directed to be imme- 
diately ready to turn off the gas, 
electric and water supplies in the re- 
bellious sections. 

Hitler and the others who constitute 
the German dictatorship can no doubt 
be accused of hypocrisy and bad faith, 
having never intended to aid the class 
from which they came. That their 
propaganda for a sort of pseudo-so- 
cialism was pure and unadulterated 
demagogy is certain. But their defense 
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of the middle class was essentially 
honest. Weighty considerations must 
have influenced Hitler to leave the 
little man to his fate without at least 
a serious effort to combat the forces 
responsible for the economic extinc- 
tion of the middle class. True, seven 
months are too short a time for the 
revolutionary reconstruction of a na- 
tion, particularly in an era of world 
depression. But no less an authority 
than Hitler himself has declared the 
work of the revolution accomplished. 

“It is the important task of the 
Reich Government at this moment,” 
he proclaimed to a meeting of his 
viceroys, ‘‘to build the spiritual and 
economic foundation to the totality 
we have created. This work will be 
gravely hampered if we permit the 
agitation for the continuance of the 
revolution or for a second revolution 
to continue. * * * Every attempt to 
sabotage the achievements of the rev- 
olution by unauthorized interference 
with private enterprise or by disre- 
gard of the orders of the bearers of 
the power of the State must be pun- 
ished, whoever the perpetrator of such 
acts may be, by the extreme penalties 
provided by the Decree for the Pro- 
tection of People and State issued on 
Feb. 28, 1933.” Two weeks later Fritz 
Thyssen, president of Germany’s huge 


steel cartel, was appointed economic 


dictator for industrial Western Ger- 
many. 

In these circumstances the present 
state of affairs may be accepted as 
an indication of the course the Nazi 
revolution will pursue. Various facts 
which have since come to light go far 
to explain this reversal of attitude by 
the Hitler government. In well-in- 
formed German circles President von 
Hindenburg’s supine tolerance of the 
Nazi dictatorship is ascribed to the 
fact that Meissner, his secretary, and 
Colonel Oscar von Hindenburg, his 
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German Nationalist son, are among 
those whose names were found on a 
list of prominent patriots who had 
received liberal gratuities from the 
Jewish Commerz und Privat-Bank, a 
list that was discovered when the 
villa of its chief, Sobernheim, was raid- 
ed. This damaging information is said 
to be held as a sword over the head 
of the old President to force him to 
do their bidding. Furthermore, the 
Nazis are making every effort to alien- 
ate the Presidential family from its 
Nationalist allegiance. The gift made 
at Tannenberg, East Prussia, of 500,- 
000 acres of forest land may well be 
looked upon as the price paid to the 
younger Hindenburg for his desertion 
of the Nationalists. 

It is well known also that heavy 
industrialists and Reichswehr milita- 
rists joined in sending an ultimatum 
to Hitler through War Minister von 
Blomberg, the former because they 
feared the demoralization of the na- 
tion’s industries through the planless 
chicanery of Nazi officials, the latter 
because they resented the growing 
power of the Storm Troops. Unrest in 
Hitler’s own ranks had rendered him 
more than usually receptive to these 
protests. He had just learned that 
rebellious Storm Troopers had con- 
spired to arrest Hjalmar Schacht, 
president of the Reichsbank, as the 
man chiefly responsible for Hitler’s 
hesitation to put into practice the So- 
cialist aspect of the Nationalist Social- 
ist program. Schacht was accused of 
maintaining the gold standard in the 
interests of the bankers and capital- 
ists and of having betrayed the revo- 
lution. | 

This rebel movement was reported 
to have the support of Gottfried 
Feder, father of the Nazi economic 
program and the originator of the 
“interest-servitude” theory, and of 
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Goebbels, Chief of the Propaganda 
Ministry, who is said to have sent 
several prominent leaders to Hitler to 
demand Schacht’s arrest. Hitler was 
forced to use his full authority and 
that of the ruthless Goering, Minister 
of the Interior and Director of the 
State Secret Police, to put down the 
rebellion. That Goering is hated by 
Goebbels for his leanings toward the 
heavy industrialists—he is engaged to 
the daughter of Thyssen—adds to the 
complications with which the German 
dictator must contend. 

Of all the demands propounded by 
enthusiastic campaigners, and no less 
positively by Hitler himself, none was 
more popular with the middle-class 
adherents than the insistence on a re- 
duction of the mammoth incomes of 
“Jewish bank directors.” After the 
government completed its coordina- 
tion program it referred the matter 
to its labor commissioners for indi- 
vidual regulation after consulting the 
bankers themselves. Nothing hap- 
pened, and the resentment of the Nazi 
party membership became more and 
more articulate. 

Dr. Schmitt, Reich Minister of 
Economy, finally took action. He 
ordered the directors of the nationally 
owned Dresdner Bank to reduce their 
salaries to 3,000 marks monthly and 
to surrender their fees as directors to 
the bank. They ignored these instruc- 
tions. The government was not ac- 
corded the courtesy of a reply. When 
the shop cell of the bank protested 
the directors replied that they would 
not submit to Bolshevist dictation, 
that they were convinced that the in- 
structions of the government were 
based on a misunderstanding. The 
refractory directors were not sent to 
concentration camps. Hitler was silent 
and the directors continue to draw 
salaries of 80,000 to 110,000 marks 
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and to collect their fees as heretofore. 

With the appointment of Fritz 
Thyssen as Industrial Director for 
Western Germany, the powerful in- 
dustrialists, since the 1918 revolution 
the most reactionary influence in the 
country, became the masters of the 
Third Reich. Thyssen is the son of the 
Catholic founder of the Thyssen 
dynasty, a self-made man of iron will, 
whose achievement in building up the 
gigantic steel cartel was a miracle of 
modern rationalization. Among his as- 
sociates Fritz Thyssen, still known as 
the young Thyssen despite his fifty 
years, is now the willing tool of the 
industrialists with whom he is allied. 
He joined the Brown Shirts because 
he recognized the hopelessness of 
Germany’s economic future, even if 
he does not despair of capitalism and 
its mission. For Fritz Thyssen, who 
is no abstract thinker, a continuation 
of the Weimar Republic meant bank- 
ruptcy for the Thyssen holdings and 
their reduction to about one tenth of 
their actual value, or perhaps a State 
ruled by financiers in which the in- 
dustrialist would be simply another 
cog in the wheel. With Thyssen it was 
a purely personal matter. So he be- 
came a National Socialist. 

Influenced by him, the heavy indus- 
tries gave huge subsidies to the Nazis. 
But Krupp von Bohlen, Kirdorf and 
Voegler want more than the safety 
of their personal investments. They 
helped to drive Germany into the 
World War. Together with Hugo 
Stinnes they used the inflation to rid 
their great undertakings of indebted- 
ness, to lower wages and to break the 
power of the labor unions. They sup- 
ported the Conservative Nationalists 
behind Hugenberg until they saw his 
power wane. It was then that they 
turned to Adolf Hitler as the coming 
man. 
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In the nine months since Hitler at- 
tained power, the Nazi régime accom- 
plished what it took Mussolini half a 
decade to achieve. The labor move- 
ment is crushed; spiritual liberty and 
political freedom are dead. What 
magic helped these men to produce 
this astounding result? They gave 
work to jobless followers by murder- 
ing their opponents, driving them out 
of the country, putting them into con- 
centration camps or throwing them on 
the streets to starve. That was their 
great positive feat. To the masses 
they gave neither bread nor better 
homes nor jobs nor social security. 
But they gave them games—a Roman 
holiday as gigantic as it was cruel! 
—the hue and cry after Marxists who 
were tortured and thrown into con- 
centration camps; the boycott of Jews 
in a saturnalia of cruelty and hatred; 
the burning of books, the “cleansing” 
of schools, offices, courts, business 
houses; the destruction of trade 
unions, cooperatives and cultural or- 
ganizations; the destruction of the 
Social Democracy and the Communist 
party, the arrest and imprisonment of 
their leaders, the burning of the 
Reichstag: the suppression of the 
Steel Helmets, the German National- 
ists, the Catholic Centre party; the 
harrying of doctors, lawyers, teachers 


_and scientists. 


But the little man is growing tired 
of excitement. The tramp, tramp of 
soldiers’ feet on the streets day and 
night, day and night, is losing its 
thrill. It reminds him uneasily that 
peace and settled conditions are still 
far away, that of all the glorious 
promises of yesteryear nothing re- 
mains but this show of force, this as 
yet invincible ruthlessness that tears 
down but does not build, that has 
broken with the past but has no vision 
of a better future. 





Can Cuba Save Herself? 


By HuBERT HERRING 


{Mr. Herring here continues the story 
of the Cuban revolution which he told in 
CurRRENT History for October (pages 
14-24) up to the point when that issue of 
the magazine went to press.] 

AN Cuba save herself? What is go- 
: ing to be the outcome of this be- 
wildering succession of events begin- 
ning with the fall of Machado? These 
and a dozen other questions perplex 
the observer as he tries to discover 
the significance and chart the trend 
of affairs in the sorely harassed is- 
land republic. 

Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, as we 
saw last month, became the first head 
of the Cuban Government after Ma- 
chado. But the new régime was short- 
lived—from Aug. 12 to Sept. 5. The 
hope of its sponsors was that it would 
somehow fill the gap between the 
tyranny of Machado and the coming 
of law and order and a constitutional 
government, and that there would be 
a breathing space during which things 
would be done in a legal fashion and 
the people given a chance to reshape 
their political and social institutions 
in a spirit of peace and justice. Dr. 
Cespedes played his part with grace, 
if not with strength. The members of 
the Cabinet, several of them men of 
patriotic devotion and genuine ability, 
labored intelligently and indefatigably. 
The administration had the support of 
a large section of the public. The 
dream failed. It was too good to be 
true—or not quite good enough. 

The end of the Cespedes régime 
came at the hands of the enlisted men 
of the army. The axiom that the army 
has the last word in Latin American 
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politics had another proof. Machado 
was turned out by the officers on 
Aug. 12, and now in turn Cespedes 
and the officers were turned out by 
the sergeants and the privates. It was 
a barracks revolution led by Fulgencio 
Batista, sergeant from the ranks. Be- 
hind the army stood the students of 
the Directorio Estudiantil, and with 
them a few of the Left Wing profes- 
sors of the university, of whom the 
chief was Dr. Ramon Grau San Martin. 
A few lone-hand players also joined 
in. Sergio Carbé, editor of La Semana, 
was the most notable. It was a blood- 
less coup. The sergeants took com- 
mand of Cabanas and Castillo de la 
Fuerza as their superior officers had 
done three weeks before. A junta of 
five men assumed the power. Officers 
were displaced by sergeants, and the 
government of Cespedes was at an 
end. 

President Cespedes was the last to 
be notified. The junta called upon him 
and through their spokesman, Dr. 
Ramon Grau San Martin, delivered 
their ultimatum. Dr. Cespedes, fresh 
from his return from the territory in 
Santiago devastated by the hurricane, 
was astounded. Only a few days before 
he had announced that all was tran- 
quil, that the country was solidly be- 
hind the government. “Really, gentle- 
men,” he asked, “what is it you 
want?” “Your resignation,” was the 
firm reply. Cespedes countered by af- 
firming his revolutionary faith, his 
desire to serve Cuba, but the junta 
did not weaken. The President shook 
hands with the members of the junta 
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and left the palace for the quiet of his 
Vedado home. 

Why did the Cespedes régime come 
to such an untimely end? 

First, it was regarded as American- 
made; it suffered from American 
approval. Cespedes would have fared 
better had Sumner Welles, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador, not spoken so highly 
of him. The Cubans who blessed Mr. 
Welles for assisting in the overthrow 
of Machado turned to curse him for 
having a hand in naming Machado’s 
successor. Dr. Cespedes was damned 
as being an appointee of Mr. Welles, 
and Dr. Cespedes went into retire- 
ment. 

Second, the pace of the Cespedes 
régime was too slow for the revolu- 
tionary leaders. For eight years stark 
misery had walked the streets and 
then came release. It was a revolution, 
the Left Wing cried. They were impa- 
tient of the American Ambassador’s 


insistence upon orderly and constitu- 
tional methods. Intoxicated with their 


new-won freedom, they cared nothing 
for constitutions or laws. The mem- 
bers of the Cabinet were busily en- 
gaged in untangling the twisted lines 
of the nation’s life, and this was a 
tediously slow process. The revolu- 
tionists said, in effect, there is no time 
to untangle, there is time only to cut 
the knots. 

Third, the cry for revenge. The stu- 
dents and the sergeants demanded the 
blood of the guilty. The Cespedes 
régime, greatly influenced’ by Mr. 
Welles, stood for orderly judicial 
processes and against the swift arbit- 
- rament of gunfire. The guilty were 
being gathered into jails, held for 
orderly trial. 

Fourth, a definite Communist ele- 
ment entered in. There have been, 
there are, relatively few Communists 
in Cuba, but as a result of the Ma- 
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chado policy of repression, each has 
the power of ten. These Communists 
had made rapid inroads on the organ- 
izations of labor, in the army ranks 
and among the students, 

Fifth, the weakness of Dr. Cespedes 
himself. Respected, trusted, without 
guile or ambition, he could not handle 
the crooks who flocked about him. 
The old guard filled his office and 
they did not leave without winning 
favors. The discontent grew from day 
to day during August. The ABC pro- 
tested, the students protested. Dr. 
Cespedes was picked because he was 
a neutral and he was dismissed be- 
cause his neutrality was colorless. 

Sixth, the inherent evil of the mer- 
cenary army. This was Machado’s 
legacy to his despoiled people. The 
junior officers turned upon their se- 
niors when they saw that Machado’s 
time was up. The sergeants turned 
upon the junior officers in the same 
fashion. The rumor spread that the 
army was to be reduced. The privates 
decided to eliminate the 900 officers. 
There might be patriotism in the 
ranks, but the threat to their jobs 
proved to be the decisive argument. 

The government that succeeded the 
Cespedes régime took office without 
American approval and without the 
enthusiasm of any large section of the 


Cuban people. The junta was com- 


posed of five men: Dr. Ramon Grau 
San Martin and Dr. Guillermo Por- 
tela, professors in the University of 
Havana; Porfirio Franco, business 
man and banker; Sergio Carbd, cynical 
and brilliant editor of La Semana; 
José M. Irizarri, young lawyer. There 
was no doubt about their idealism, 
ability and patriotism, but they were 
distinctly not representative of Cuban 
life. The three significant figures in 
the group are Carbé, Grau and 
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Irizarri. Carb6é has been charged with 
being a Communist, but with very 
little evidence to prove it. Grau is a 
grave, high-minded physician, totally 
without personal ambition, entirely 
dedicated to the ideals of a free Cuba, 
greatly beloved by several generations 
of Cuban students. Irizarri is one of 
the simon-pure patriots of the Ma- 
chado days. He went to jail for two 
years because he refused to testify 
against two university students. The 
junta was picked to represent the 
students. 

Who are these students who aspire 
to rule Cuba and who have succeeded 
in doing so up to the time this article 
goes to press? Their story may be 
read backward or forward from the 
killing of Julio Antonio Mella by the 
agents of Machado in Mexico in 1929. 
Mella is a symbol to the boys who are 
today ruling Cuba. Ten years ago, 
when Zayas was President, the 
students led by Mella took charge of 
the University of Havana and drove 
the faculty from the campus. They 
said that the faculty was a group of 
time-servers, sycophants; that the 
university should be the training 
ground for Cuban freedom, not for 
Cuban servility. They won some con- 
cessions, but they were tricked in the 
final settlement. The university con- 
tinued subservient to Zayas, then to 
Machado. The student movement went 
on, flaring out violently against Ma- 
chado’s re-election in 1928, against his 
repressive measures. In 1930 Machado 
closed the university and it has re- 
mained closed ever since. Machado 
had his way with the students, and he 
turned five thousand of them loose to 
plot his downfall. He has them to 
thank for his exile. 

These students are boys and girls 
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ranging in age from 16 to 30. They are 
those who were in the university when 
it closed in 1930, those who would 
have attended in the intervening years 
had it reopened. They furnished the 
sinews and life blood of the opposition 
to Machado. They threw bombs with 
gayety—and accuracy. They printed 
their newspaper and distributed it. 
They stored arms and prepared. These 
students are of no one social class. 
Many of their leaders are drawn from 
the wealthiest homes in Havana. I 
watched them track down porristas 
—members of Machado’s violence 
squad—during the fateful days after 
Machado’s flight. 

The students are not to be dismissed 
as thugs and Communists. They are of 
the stuff of which great patriots are 
made. Their faith is almost fanatical 
in its intensity. They tell you that the 
old men have failed, but that they will 
not fail. Many of the best known 
houses in Havana are divided by this 
issue. The fathers are practical men; 
the sons are the patriots who joyfully 
count all lost save patriotism. The 
fathers argue that the boys are young, 
that they do not realize what they do, 
for they have no stake in the country. 
The boys reply that nothing matters 
save that Cuba shall be free, free from 
outside interference, free to develop 
her own institutions in her own way. 

It is questionable whether commu- 
nism, in any proper sense of the word, 
has won a strong hold on the student 
group. The radicalism of the students 
is rather an exultant nationalism, 
which expresses itself in passionate 
devotion to Cuba and a bitter hatred 
of everything and everyone who 
threatens her freedom. Combined with 
this nationalism is reckless and un- 
relenting fury against those who have 
looted and despoiled the country. It 
is no secret that representatives of the 
Directorio Estudiantil are in Montreal 
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waiting their chance to balance the 
scales of justice. They talk of punish- 
ing Machado, but one wonders if any 
greater punishment can ever overtake 
him than is now his—the knowledge 
that his food may be poisoned, the 
certainty that one unguarded step 
may be his last, the assurance that 
never so long as he lives can he escape 
the prison he has himself contrived. 
The overthrow of Cespedes and the 
substitution of Grau places the Amer- 
ican Government in a tight place. Mr. 
Welles, with the full backing of Wash- 
ington, contrived a plan in June which 
counted upon the peaceful retirement 
of Machado and of Congress. It in- 
volved the mediation of the American 
Ambassador and the cooperation of 
the various sectors of the opposition. 
It failed because of Machado’s treach- 
ery and Mr. Welles’s miscalculation of 
the people’s temper. Cuba exploded, 
and in the explosion all hope of a 


peaceful settlement disappeared. Mr. 
Welles then sought, still in the rdle 
of the accepted mediator, to guide 
Cuba through the nervous period of 
adjustment to the time when she 
should be able to readjust her national 


life. The Cespedes régime was his 
creation. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, 
but in the light of the desperate situ- 
ation in Cuba in August it is difficult 
to see how Mr. Welles could have done 
other than he did. He could, of course, 
have folded his hands on Aug. 12 and 
caught up on the files of The New 
York Times. And then there would 
have been a thousand murders and 
anarchy and pestilence. Grant if we 
will that we were never called to this 
impossible position of suzerainty over 
the island; but having involved our- 
selves in an impossible situation, we 
could not pull out without warning. 
Mr. Welles did the only thing he could 
do. And then Cuba exploded again, 
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and the Grau-student-army explosion 
was on the doorstep of the American 
Embassy. 

The American response to the ex- 
plosion was the twenty-nine warships 
which have dotted Cuban waters since 
Sept. 5. With the warships went re- 
peated assurances from Washington 
that we had no desire to intervene, 
that we proposed to recognize any 
government which represented the 
will of the people and which promised 
order. These assurances have been ex- 
plicit. On Sept. 11 Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull said: ‘“‘The chief concern 
of the government of the United 
States is and has been that Cuba solve 
her own political problems in accord- 
ance with the desires of the Cuban 
people themselves. * * * It would seem 
unnecessary to repeat that the gov- 
ernment of the United States has no 
interest in behalf of or prejudice 
against any visible group or indepen- 
dent organization which is today ac- 
tive in the political life of Cuba. * * * 
In view of the deep and abiding inter- 
est in the welfare of the Cuban people 
and the security of the Republic of 
Cuba, our government is prepared to 
welcome any government representing 
the will of the people of the republic 
and capable of maintaining law and 
order throughout the island. * * * 
Such a government would be compe- 
tent to carry out the functions and 
the obligations incumbent upon any 
stable government. * * * This has 
been the exact attitude of the United 
States Government from the begin- 
ning.” 

The gay interlude in the record of 
our handling of the crisis was the 
hurried trip of Claude Swanson, Secre- 
tary of the Navy. He sailed on Sept. 
6 with the air of a proconsul and 
ended up in a peaceful fishing trip in 
Southern waters. His ship dropped an- 
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chor in Havana harbor long enough 
for the correct First Secretary of the 
Embassy to make a correct call, but 
that was all. There are gaps in the 
record. We do not know exactly what 
President Roosevelt wirelessed his 
Secretary of the Navy when it became 
clear that in both Cuba and the United 
States there was little enthusiasm for 
sending so formidable a messenger. 

With the Montevideo Pan American 
Congress in the offing, Washington is 
naturally sensitive to the possible 
repercussions of the Cuban situation 
upon that meeting. On Sept. 6 Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited the representa- 
tives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Mexico to meet him. He sought to 
make it clear to them that he wished 
them to know the exact facts as to 
the Cuban situation: that the United 
States had no desire to intervene, and 
sought every means of avoiding inter- 
vention; that the United States defi- 
nitely hoped that Cuba would quickly 
obtain a government of its own choos- 
ing, and a government that would be 
able to maintain order. 

This gesture of recognition of the 
common interest of the American re- 
publics in the Cuban situation was 
received by Mexico in a conciliatory 
spirit, and Mexico sent a communica- 
tion to the other American republics 
proposing that all join in appealing to 
the Cuban junta to establish without 
delay a government that would as- 
sume “ample protection for nationals 
and foreigners.” Argentina’s reply 
applauded the American President’s 
“lofty ideals,” but pointed out that 
youthful nations could learn the art 
of self-government only by being given 
a free hand. 

The same warning came from other 
official and non-official sources, and 
much criticism from home and abroad 
was leveled against the United States 
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for the massing of warships off Cuba. 
It was pointed out that if the adminis- 
tration’s only ambition was the pro- 
tection of American lives, a gunboat 
or two would have served the purpose, 
and would not at the same time have 
served to intimidate and undermine 
the government which for the time be- 
ing exercised authority in Cuba. 

In the meantime, on Sept. 10 the 
junta sought to regularize their régime 
by formally installing Dr. Grau as 
President and by the tentative organ- 
ization of a Cabinet, but at this writ- 
ing this de facto government has not 
been recognized by Washington, ap- 
parently for two reasons. 

First, there is the question whether 
the sergeant-student-Grau government 
really represents the choice of the 
Cuban people. On this point there is 
ample room for doubt. The Grau ré- 
gime has the active support of not 
more than a small minority of the 
Cuban people. Behind it are three 
groups—the controlling group of the 
army ranks, the active leaders of the 
students in the Directorio Estudiantil 
and some of the university professors. 
Allied against it are the ABC, the 
most powerful and numerous revolu- 
tionary society, the O. C. R. R., an- 
other revolutionary group, a strong 
minority, possibly a majority, of the 
professors, all the old guard political 
groups, and the Communists and the 
left-wing labor groups. If recognition 
involves the decision that a govern- 
ment reflects the will of the people 
concerned, then the Grau government 
has no case. 

The other reason that seems to 
weigh with the United States Govern- 
ment in withholding recognition from 
the Grau régime is whether it is able 
to maintain order. Here again there is 
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no doubt as to the answer. Order is 
not being maintained. Reckless law- 
lessness sweeps the island. From day 
to day new outbreaks occur. In fair- 
ness to President Grau and his asso- 
ciates it should be admitted that in 
the circumstances it would be well- 
nigh impossible for any government 
to establish order within a month, 
and, further, that the threat of inter- 
vention implicit in the presence of 
United States warships prevents na- 
tional solidarity under the banner of 
any leader, and that the withholding 
of American recognition in itself 
places a serious handicap upon any 
Cuban government. 

When the Cespedes government was 
ousted on Sept. 5, it was inevitable 
that the wrath of the students and 
their allies would fall heavily upon 
the 900 officers of the army which 
Machado had so painstakingly cre- 
ated. It was a highly mercenary and 
professionalized army. It was made by 
Machado, paid by him, and was loyal 
to him until the double threat of the 
general strike and the possibility of 
American intervention made it clear 
that old masters must be replaced by 
new. There was no great virtue in the 
defection of the officers on Aug. 11, 
but a world of prudence. 

The coup d’état accomplished, the ac- 
cumulated resentment against Macha- 
do was turned against these officers. 
They had been among the chief bene- 
ficiaries of the old régime. They had 
fattened on Machado’s largesse. At 
the same time, discipline broke down 
among the men of the ranks. Open in- 
solence toward superior officers be- 
came the rule. The officers were 
caught between the public’s hatred of 
the agents of the old régime and the 
enlisted men’s accumulated dislike of 
their well-paid and privileged superi- 
ors. If these officers had been wise, 
they would have remembered the pat- 
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tern of revolutions and have silently 
put away their uniforms with moth- 
balls and turned to the less exciting 
and more secure tasks of civilian life, 
praying the while that they might be 
forgotten. 

But the officers were not wise. They 
assembled on Sept. 8 in the National 
Hotel, and they drew up resolutions 
calling upon the junta to resign and 
withdraw in favor of Dr. Cespedes, the 
constitutional Provisional President. 
This ended all possibility of their being 
forgotten—or forgiven. 

The badly embarrassed American 
Ambassador, who had moved into the 
hotel some days before the officers ar- 
rived, found himself under an addi- 
tional handicap because of their pres- 
ence, and immediately he was made 
the victim of virulent attacks by the 
Directorio Estudinatil, whose mem- 
bers accused him of using the Amer- 
ican flag to shield traitors to the 
Cuban cause. Telegrams of protest 
went out from the students to hun- 
dreds of persons in the United States 
and in all the nations of Latin America. 
The Ambassador moved to the Hotel 
Presidente and settled that argument. 
The attack of the students in this case 
is symptomatic. They are quick to 
scent conspiracy where the facts point 
to a coincidence. The fact is that Mr. 
Welles was living at the National 


. Hotel; that the officers moved in with- 


out his invitation. It was not Mr. 
Welles’s conspiracy; it was his bad 
luck. 

The siege of the National Hotel 
lasted for twenty-four days. Within, 
the officers peeled potatoes, washed 
dishes and kept their powder dry. 
Without, the soldiers milled around, 
set up machine guns and anxiously 
waited for an opportunity to launch 
an attack. The pressure for American 
intervention increased from day to 
day, but the warships in the harbor 
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gave no answer. Finally, at 7 A. M. 
on Oct. 2, a shot was fired. It is not 
clear who fired it, but the battle was 
on. It raged furiously all day with 
one brief truce arranged by Mr. Welles 
for the sake of allowing American 
residents in near-by houses to evacu- 
ate. One American, the local repre- 
sentative of Swift & Co., was killed by 
a stray bullet. Some scores of officers 
and soldiers and bystanders were 
killed; many were wounded. The exact 
figures are still in doubt. 

At 4 P. M. the officers surrendered 
and were carried away to the dun- 
geons built by the Spaniards in Ca- 
baias and El Principe. The hotel, 
pitted with gunfire, its carpets stained 
with blood, despoiled by looters, was 
finally left in eloquent silence. Wives 
of the officers besieged the American 
Embassy begging for intervention. 
Business men, Cuban and American, 
demanded that the United States ful- 
fill its obligations under the Platt 
Amendment and enter the island for 
the protection of life and property. 
The response from Washington was a 
statement that no intervention was 
contemplated, that the loss of an 
American life was not to be charged 
to the de facto government of Cuba, 
that Cuba was to be allowed freedom 
to work out her own salvation. 

The immediate future of Cuba is 
still in doubt as this article goes to 
press. Yet, impossible as it is to 
prophesy, we can consider the chief 
actors in the tangled plot and how 
they are likely to behave. These ac- 
tors are: 

First, and foremost, the army. If 
the army is united under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Batista it can have 
its way in Cuba. There is evidence 
that the army is growing weary of the 
idealism of the students and that this 
weariness will grow apace if idealism 
and regular pay days do not syn- 
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chronize. A break between the stu- 
dents and the army is more than pos- 
sible. In that event, there may be an 
army dictatorship, or anarchy, or an 
alliance between the army and some 
group of the old political guard. 

Second, the students and their al- 
lies. Dr. Grau hardly appears to be 
shrewd enough a politician to hold 
dissident factions in line. The stu- 
dents, in the very purity of their pa- 
triotism, will tolerate nothing which 
smacks of opportunism. And, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, they are stiff- 
necked in their definition of opportu- 
nism. Many observers feel that they 
should form an alliance with the ABC. 
This may come. 

Third, the ABC. This organization 
is far and away the ablest, the most 
numerous and the most representative 
revolutionary group in Cuba. It has 
able leadership, patriotism and cour- 
age. Its present réle is one of watch- 
ful waiting. It will inevitably emerge 
either in an effort to overthrow the 
present government or in an alliance 
with it. 

Fourth, the old guard politicians. 
They will remain an obstacle to the 
security of any administration. Meno- 
cal is shrewd and ambitious. Mendi- 
eta, more sincere and less intelligent, 
has a large popular following. Gomez, 
capitalizing the unexplainable popu- 
larity of his father, has gifts of lead- 
ership. Any of these men may enter 
the picture at any time. With wide- 
spread disorder throughout the island 
and with the possible defection of 
some section of the army under a dis- 
gruntled leader, a new and disturbing 
coup d’état is quite possible. 

Fifth, the Communists. Cuban com- 
munism is difficult to classify under 
any traditional heading. There is a 
handful of Communist intellectuals 
who have read Marx and know the 
orthodox answers to all questions, and 
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there are also rough-and-ready radi- 
cal labor agitators who call them- 
selves Communists and who have won 
leadership in many of the labor 
groups. But all together there are 
probably not more than a few hundred 
who can accurately be called Commu- 
nists. Nevertheless, the ground is pre- 
pared for them. Half-cent sugar, re- 
pressive political institutions, wide- 
spread feudalism in management con- 
trol have brought great sections of 
the population of Cuba to a point 
where they will turn a willing ear to 
any one who promises release. The 
Communists have the chance for 
which they have been waiting. In 
Santa Clara and Oriente they are 
preaching their new gospel to the 
workers in the sugar centrals, and in 
a number of cases the workers have 
taken over the sugar properties and 
are proposing to run them in orthodox 
Soviet fashion. The Communists have 
raised the cry of race prejudice and 
are rapidly gaining adherents among 
the Negroes, a group of some million 
persons in Cuba. Communism may 
prove to be one of the major compli- 
cations in any orderly settlement of 
the Cuban question. 

Sixth, the American Government. 
Washington is determined to avoid in- 
tervention at almost any cost. Our 


government has shown remarkable 


restraint during the three major crises 
of the past two months—the fall of 
Machado, the student-army coup 
d’état and the battle of the National 
Hotel. It remains to be seen whether 
intervention can be avoided if general 
anarchy should develop. In the mean- 
time, the question of recognition looms 
large. Washington would like to recog- 
nize the Grau régime if it could find a 
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good excuse. There is widespread in- 
sistence that our government should 
return to the historic American posi- 
tion and recognize a de facto govern- 
ment without implication of approval 
or disapproval. 

A footnote should be added to the 
list of chief actors. There are the sub- 
stantial business interests, Cuban and 
American, which clamor for active 
and immediate intervention. The Cu- 
ban business community is fully as in- 
sistent as the American. The land- 
owner, the factory owner, the taxpay- 
er generally, indulges in no talk of 
Cuban patriotism. He says in effect: 
“We must be realistic; economically 
we are a part of the United States and 
we might as well admit it and have 
done with talking of Free Cuba.” This 
is the voice of the older men. 

Against this group are arrayed the 
students, the professors, the men and 
women of the ABC. They are far re- 
moved from the business community 
of the older generation. They are say- 
ing: “This is Cuba’s golden hour for a 
social revolution. Foreign dominance, 
political corruption and political inter- 
meddling have created a servile estate. 
We live in a land no longer our own. 
We must regain our heritage, reform 
our financial system, expropriate 
lands, clip the wings of foreign capi- 
tal and build a free republic.” 

The mood of Cuba today is not one 
to avoid strife, and all the elements 
of strife are there. The youth of Cuba 
is willing to run the risk. There is 
plenty of energy, courage and ability. 
But there is always the question of 
the attitude of the United States and 
how far that government will allow 
Cuba to go. The story of Cuba at this 
time begins and ends with question 
marks. 





Grey: A Tragic Blunderer 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 


[The author of the following article is 
Professor of History in Harvard Univer- 
sity and Radcliffe College, but is prob- 
ably better known as the author of the 
classic study, The Origins of the World 
War.] 


HE death of Viscount Grey on 
Sept. 7 removed one of the most 
distinguished of the few remaining 
prominent statesmen of the pre-war 
period. In France, Poincaré, Caillaux, 
Paléologue and Jules Cambon live on, 
but have retired from active politics. 
Lloyd George is still a notable figure, 
but hardly a political force. Count 
Berchtold dwells in obscure retire- 
ment. Apart from the Kaiser, who re- 
tains in exile at Doorn a physical and 
mental vigor remarkable for his age 
and strenuous life, the old leaders of 
imperial Germany and Russia have 
almost all disappeared. Even Viscount 
Grey, or Sir Edward Grey as he was 
more familiarly known, had lived for 
several years in retirement at Fal- 
lodon, delighting in the birds and sur- 
rounding nature of which he was so 
fond, and about which he wrote in his 
charming books, Fly-Fishing, The 
Charm of Birds and Fallodon Papers. 
Increasing eye trouble kept him from 
playing an active réle in English life 
and even from reading the relevant 
documents when he was composing 
his two volumes of memoirs, Twenty- 
Five Years (1925). The research for 
this work was done as a labor of love 
by one of his friends. 

With Grey there disappears, one 
might say, the last of England’s great 
Liberal leaders. He embodied many of 
the finest traditions of British states- 
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manship—a strong sense of public re- 
sponsibility and devotion to public 
service, absolutely honest intentions, 
a high respect for Parliament and 
public opinion, a deep desire to pre- 
serve the peace of Europe and to 
lessen international friction and an 
outlook on life which cared nothing 
for pomp and circumstance, but found 
its solace in friendship, nature and 
home. Of all the post-war memoirs his 
Twenty-Five Years is most valuable 
as being a perfect reflection of the 
author’s character, thoughts and mo- 
tives as he sincerely conceived them 
to be. By charm and style and absence 
of bitterness, by transparent honesty 
of intention and nobility of tone and 
by the sweet reasonableness of his 
retrospective reflections, Grey’s apo- 
logia is unique, with the possible ex- 
ception of Lord Morley’s Memorandum 
on Resignation. 

Admitting, however, Sir Edward 
Grey’s absolute sincerity in attempt- 
ing to preserve the peace of Europe 
and his unquestionable honesty of in- 
tent in his memoirs, it is difficult or 
impossible to reconcile many of his 
statements with the cold facts as they 
have been recently revealed in the 
abundant documentary publications— 
British, German, French, Russian and 
Austrian—now available. This has 
been pointed out by a moderate but 
extremely well-informed German 
scholar, Hermann Lutz, in his Lord 
Grey and the World War. There are 
also many revelations, often uncon- 
scious, in Grey’s own memoirs which 
help to explain tendencies and acts 
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which seem in contradiction with his 
open, honest, peace-loving character. 

One is not unmindful of the admir- 
able adage, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
Yet, where a man has played a réle 
of such great influence in interna- 
tional affairs and in connection with 
the origins of the World War, histori- 
cal truth demands some evaluation of 
his actions and their consequences. 
This is especially the case with Grey, 
since he has often been misrepresented 
abroad, particularly in Germany, as a 
hypocrite, a Machiavellian character 
and as one largely responsible for the 
World War. 

Sir Edward Grey, unlike Lord 
Curzon and many other English 
statesmen, had no special training or 
aptitude for his position as Foreign 
Secretary and no great enjoyment in 
it. Born in Northumberland in 1862, 
he studied at Winchester and Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he showed 
ordinary ability as a scholar, but more 
than ordinary interest in sports. He 
excelled especially in cricket and ten- 
nis and was champion of the Queen’s 
Tennis Club in 1896. At the age of 
23 he was elected to the House of 
Commons, where he took only a 
languid interest in its work. He spoke 
rarely and never resorted to oratory. 
His apparent lack of enthusiasm 
prompted Gladstone to exclaim: “I 
never knew in a man such aptitude 
for political life and such disinclina- 
tion for it.” 

When Rosebery became Foreign 
Secretary in 1892 he selected Grey as 
his Under-Secretary. Grey says of 
himself: “I had had no special train- 
ing for Foreign Office work, nor had 
I till then paid special attention to 
foreign affairs.” And he adds a sig- 
nificant observation about expert 
knowledge not being necessary: “But 
special knowledge is not a necessary 


qualification in a young man appoint- 
ed to a Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
taryship. His business is not to be an 
expert, but to be trained in capacity 
for public affairs. The theory and 
practice of parliamentary government 
is not that of government by experts, 
but by men of general experience and 
proved capacity presiding over ex- 
perts who are the civil servants in our 
public affairs.”* During the three fol- 
lowing years Grey devoted himself to 
his work and did acquire some knowl- 
edge of international affairs, and in- 
cidentally a dislike and suspicion of 
German diplomatic methods. “It was 
the abrupt and rough peremptoriness 
of the German action [in connection 
with Egypt] that gave me an unpleas- 
ant impression. * * * It left a sense of 
discomfort and a bad taste behind.” 
During the decade, 1895-1905, when 
Great Britain abandoned splendid iso- 
lation and made the alliance with Ja- 
pan and the entente with France, 
Grey had no connection with the For- 
eign Office. But when Campbell-Ban- 
nerman formed the Liberal Ministry 
in December, 1905, Grey reluctantly 
agreed to take charge of the Foreign 
Office. “The decision brought no joy 
either to my wife or myself; it meant 
exile again from home, life in London. 
* * * Probably my wife’s comment 
had much to do with the decision. ‘If 
we had refused office,’ she said ‘we 
could not have justified the decision 
to the constituents.’” This was typi- 
cal. He assumed office purely from a 
sense of public duty. But he never 
liked the drudgery of Downing Street 
or the exacting life in London. At 
every opportunity he slipped away for 
long week-ends in the country, and 
Foreign Office affairs had to wait. 
*This and subsequent quotations are 
from either Grey’s Twenty-Five Years or 


British Documents on the Origins of the 
War, 1914-1918, Vols. I-IX, XI. 
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This lack of training and lack of en- 
thusiasm must be regarded as one of 
Grey’s serious defects as Foreign Sec- 
retary. He suffered from British in- 
sularity. Incredible as it may seem, 
the man who was to guide British for- 
eign policy for eleven years never set 
foot outside Britain, except for a few 
days’ visit to Paris with King George 
in the Spring of 1914. He had no per- 
sonal contact with foreign rulers and 
statesmen, no intimate knowledge of 
the ways and feelings of foreign peo- 
ples. He read French, but did not 
speak it easily. German he neither 
spoke nor read. Lunching with Prince 
Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador 
in London, and hearing the latter’s 
children chattering in German, Grey 
jokingly would say: “I cannot help 
admiring the way they speak Ger- 
man.” His inability to read German 
newspapers and his consequent depen- 
dence on the English press and sum- 
marized translations of British Am- 


bassadors abroad made it impossible 
to obtain the precise flavor and feel- 


ings of foreign countries, which 
comes only from reading speeches and 
papers in the original language. It 
was the same defect from which Pres- 
ident Wilson suffered so unfortunate- 
ly at the Peace Conference. One can- 
not help feeling that if Grey had had 
more expert first-hand acquaintance 
with foreign affairs by travel abroad 
and by better equipment in foreign 
languages, he would have been better 
able to understand the realities of 
European politics. But, as indicated 
above, Grey did not believe that ex- 
pert knowledge was necessary; that 
could be supplied to him by the per- 
manent civil servants in the Foreign 
Office, 

Now it happened that one of the 
most influential of civil officials was 
Sir Eyre Crowe, who became Senior 
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Clerk in the Foreign Office in 1906, 
just after Grey took charge, and was 
Assistant Under-Secretary in 1914. 
He was the son of a German mother, 
had been educated in Germany and 
passed for an expert on German af- 
fairs. But he had reacted violently 
against these early German influ- 
ences, perhaps in part because he had 
been engaged to marry a German girl 
until a dashing young German officer 
came along, cut him out and married 
her instead. After the officer’s death, 
to be sure, Crowe did marry his for- 
mer love. 

It fell to Sir Eyre Crowe to read 
and mark his comments on all dis- 
patches which came from Germany 
and Austria before they were passed 
on to Sir Edward Grey and the other 
officials. He had an almost morbid 
suspicion of Germany’s dishonesty, 
hostility and determination to upset 
the European balance of power and 
to seize the hegemony of the world. 
On Jan. 1, 1907, he wrote a long and 
astounding indictment of German ag- 
gressions in the past with warnings 
not to make any concessions to her in 
the future. Grey marked this paper 
“most valuable,” “most helpful as a 
guide to policy,” “information and re- 
flections which should be most care- 
fully studied,” and directed that it 
should be laid before the leading mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. It made little dif- 
ference that it was also sent to the 
former Under-Secretary, Sir Thomas 
Sanderson, who justly took up cudgels 
for Germany and challenged many of 
Crowe’s statements on the basis of his 
own wide information and long expe- 
rience. But Sanderson was no longer 
in office. 

During the following years Crowe 
continued to mark incoming dis- 
patches destined for Sir Edward 
Grey’s eye with numerous strongly 
anti-German “minutes” like the fol- 
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lowing: German officials “are none 
of them to be believed on their word”; 
“The object lesson for us to remem- 
ber is that there is little regard for 
truth in responsible quarters at Ber- 
lin”; “Bismarck and his successors 
have recognized no standard of right 
and wrong in questions of foreign 
policy, or, indeed, in questions of in- 
ternal policy either.’”’ Accepting base- 
less gossip as gospel truth, Crowe 
cited in 1908 three alleged circum- 
stances as evidence that Germany was 
making plans for the invasion of Eng- 
land, when Germany had not the 
slightest intention of so doing. 
Inevitably Crowe’s morbidly sus- 
picious comments on and interpreta- 
tions of reports from Germany greatly 
influenced Grey and the other higher 
officials who later read them. Grey 
was already somewhat predisposed 
against Germany, as indicated by nu- 
merous passages in his memoirs, and 
Crowe’s influence simply increased 
Grey’s own suspicions and distrust of 
Germany. This tended to hamper ne- 
gotiations regarding a satisfactory 
settlement of the Baghdad Railway, 
African colonies, naval rivalry and all 
the other sources of friction between 
London and Berlin; being left unset- 
tled, these questions contributed in- 
directly to the causes of war in 1914. 
In addition to this positive anti- 
German influence of Crowe and some 


other officials, Professor R. J. Sontag 


has recently raised the interesting 
question whether they did not also 
exercise a negative influence as cen- 
sors in holding back or minimizing 
the importance of papers favorable to 
Germany. Grey himself, of course, 
withheld from the majority of the 
Cabinet—a proceeding wholly con- 
trary to British constitutional usage— 
the knowledge of the “conversations” 
between the British and French staffs 
which he authorized in 1906. 
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One other general characteristic of 
Sir Edward Grey’s policy may be no- 
ticed before we turn to a brief consid- 
eration of the two matters in which he 
has been most criticized—the military 
and naval “conversations” just men- 
tioned and his delay in taking a deci- 
sive stand in 1914. Sir Edward Grey, 
like most British statesmen and un- 
like many Continental statesmen, 
adopted in foreign policy a practice 
regarded as a great virtue in English 
domestic constitutional policies—a 
preference for practical compromise 
for the present moment instead of the- 
oretical perfection for the future. He 
did not look far ahead, work out a 
logical policy, and study all its possi- 
ble consequences. He was content in 
foreign affairs, as the English have 
always been content in dealing with 
their constitutional development, to 
meet situations as they arose, and to 
deal with them according to the most 
practical and common-sense needs of 
the moment. He himself says, when 
alleging that Great Britain never pur- 
sued a “balance of power” policy: “I 
suppose that in this, as in most in- 
vestigations of British foreign policy, 
the true reason is not to be found in 
far-sighted views or large conceptions 
or great schemes. * * * If all secrets 
were known, it would probably be 
found that British Foreign Ministers 
have been guided by what seemed to 
them to be the immediate interest of 
this country without making elaborate 
calculations for the future.” 

Unfortunately, France and Russia 
were making very definite, far-sighted 
calculations to consolidate the power 
of the Triple Entente as opposed to 
the Triple Alliance and to be ready to 
meet Germany with war, if necessary, 
in case another serious diplomatic 
crisis should arise. Thus Grey’s hand- 
to-mouth procedure resulted in en- 
couraging Russia, and to some extent 
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France, in a stiffer and more aggres- 
sive attitude, and Grey, without fully 
realizing it himself at first, became 
more and more enmeshed in his secret 
understandings with France, until in 
1914 he felt himself to be morally 
bound by them. 

To Grey’s great credit, however, it 
may be said that he usually tried to 
work for the solidarity of Europe as 
a whole, rather than for an increase 
in the power of the Triple Entente, 
which would antagonize the Triple 
Alliance and divide Europe into two 
hostile groups. He was no doubt quite 
honest in saying in 1911: “I did not 
see why there should be any appre- 
hension of difficulty between the 
European great powers. There were 
separate groups among them, but no 
reason remained why those groups 
should be hostile to each other.” He 
did not seek to make trouble between 
other powers so that his own country 


might profit, as Continental politi- 


cians were too prone to do. On the 
contrary, it was quite characteristic 
of him to observe with complete sin- 
cerity to Sir Arthur Nicolson in 1910: 
“I welcome the prospect of distrust 
between Russia and Austria being re- 
placed by relations of confidence and 
good-will.” Unfortunately Clemenceau 
and Poincaré in France and Izvolski 
and Sazonov in Russia, to say nothing 
of the men at Berlin, Vienna and 
Rome, did not always take such a 
generous, wise and high-minded atti- 
tude. 

When Grey came into office in 
December, 1905, he was immediately 
faced with a very difficult problem. 
Lord Lansdowne, his predecessor, had 
recently made the entente with France 
and had promised the French diplo- 
matic support in Morocco, the even- 
tual partition of which was contem- 
plated in secret articles. The Algeciras 
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‘Conference was about to meet and 


France wanted a promise of armed 
support if Germany should make 
trouble. This promise Grey very 
properly refused to give because he 
could not give it without informing 
the Cabinet and Parliament, and it 
was very doubtful whether they would 
have sanctioned it. But Grey did 
approve the beginning of very secret 
military and naval arrangements be- 
tween the French and British staffs 
for cooperative action in case of war 
with Germany. 

These arrangements Grey euphe- 
mistically refers to in his memoirs 
as “conversations.” They lacked at 
first the rigid and binding character 
of a formal alliance, but they grad- 
ually came to be in fact if not in form 
a most vital link in the fatal system 
of secret alliances. In spite of the me- 
ticulous nicety with which Sir Edward 
Grey was always careful to state to 
the French that “his hands were free” 
and that “it would be for Parliament 
to decide” whether Great Britain 
would give armed support, he allowed 
the French to hope confidently that 
in case Germany caused a European 
war Britain would take the field on 
the side of the French. In fact, within 
a few weeks of taking office he noted: 
“Tf the conference breaks up without 
result, the situation will be very dan- 
gerous. * * * If there is war between 
France and Germany, it will be very 
difficult for us to keep out of it. The 
Entente and still more the constant 
and emphatic demonstrations of af- 
fection (official, naval, political, com- 
mercial, municipal and in the press) 
have created in France a belief that 
we should support her in war. The last 
report from our naval attaché at Tou- 
lon said that all the French officers 
took this for granted, if war was be- 
tween France and Germany about Mo- 
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rocco. If this expectation is disap- 
pointed, the French will never forgive 
us.” 

The “conversations” continued and 
the technical arrangements for armed 
cooperation were elaborated. Though 
Grey continued to state, and perhaps 
to believe, that his hands were free 
and that it would be for Parliament 
to decide, he was nevertheless creat- 
ing a moral obligation for Great Brit- 
ain to go to war. He eventually be- 
came convinced that he was so deeply 
committed by a moral obligation that 
he twice admits in his memoirs that 
he would have felt bound to resign 
his office had he been unable in 1914 
to persuade the Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment to enter the war against Ger- 
many. These “conversations” were his 
first great mistake, for they encour- 
aged France eventually to support 
Russia in her aggressive Balkan 
policies. 

What is still more serious for Grey’s 
reputation is that he kept these con- 
versations secret from the majority of 
the Cabinet until 1912 and from Par- 
liament until Aug. 3, 1914. His rather 
lame excuse in his memoirs is that at 
the time the “conversations” were 
initiated the Cabinet members were 
dispersed in an election campaign and 
difficult to consult, and that later he 
was not aware of what the staffs were 


arranging. A more real reason for not © 


informing the Cabinet of the moral 
obligation which was being created is 
probably indicated by the remark of 
Sir Thomas Sanderson to the French 
Ambassador: “It was not wise to bring 
before a Cabinet the question of a 
course to be pursued in hypothetical 
cases which had not arisen. A discus- 
sion of the subject invariably gave 
rise to divergence of opinion on ques- 
tions of principle, whereas in a con- 
crete case unanimity would very like- 
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ly be secured. * * * If the Cabinet 
were to give a pledge which would 
morally bind the country to go to war 
in certain circumstances, and were not 
to mention this pledge to Parliament, 
and if at the expiration of some 
months the country suddenly found 
itself pledged to war in consequence 
of this assurance, the case would be 
one which would justify impeach- 
ment.” 

So Grey entered upon the fatal dou- 
ble policy of encouraging the French 
with secret joint military preparations 
and of coddling himself with the idea 
that he still had his “hands free.” 
After the war, with more experience 
and with a realization of the serious- 
ness of the criticisms of colleagues 
like Lord Loreburn who had been 
kept in the dark, Grey frankly ad- 
mitted, rather sadly and regretfully, 
that he had made a mistake: “I have 
always regretted that the military 
conversations were not brought bhe- 
fore the Cabinet at once.” 

In the crisis of July, 1914, Grey 
declared that the merits of the Austro- 
Serbian dispute were not his affair; 
it was only from the point of view 
of the peace of Europe that he would 
concern himself with the matter. Here 
he enjoyed a strong key position. He 
was generally looked to as the man 
most impartial and best able to take 
steps to prevent the two groups of 
great powers from coming into armed 
conflict. Moreover, Great Britain was 
not bound by a formal alliance with 
either group, and her great sea-power 
would enable her to exercise a deci- 
sive pressure, by whatever attitude 
she might assume, both upon Franco- 
Russian and Austro-German, as well 
as upon Italian policy. Grey made 
many well-intentioned, though not 
always wholly clear proposals, but 
they were not immediately accepted 
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by one or the other of the two oppos- 
ing groups, and meanwhile the pre- 
cious hours sped by in which a solu- 
tion might have been found. 

Grey might perhaps have prevented 
the outbreak of war early in the crisis 
if he had done either one of two things 
before the Continental militarists be- 
gan to exert fatal pressure. First, if, 
as he was besought by France and 
Russia, he had energetically indicated 
to Germany that if war came, Great 
Britain would support them, then it is 
quite possible that Germany would 
have put timely pressure on Austria 
to accept a peaceful solution. Or, 
second, if, as he was besought by Ger- 
many, he had indicated energetically 
to France that if war came over Rus- 
sia’s Balkan attitude, England would 
really keep her hands free and re- 
main neutral, then it is quite possible 
that France would have exerted pres- 
sure on her Russian ally to accept a 
peaceful solution. But, as he convinc- 
ingly points out in his memoirs, he 
was unable to do either of these 
things, because the Cabinet was di- 
vided in opinion and he was too 
straightforward a man to make a 
threat or bluff when it was uncertain 
whether the majority of the Cabinet 
and Parliament would back him up. 
So in the crisis he really did at last 
hold his hands free, to the despair 
of the French, until he was assured 
by Bonar Law of the support of the 
Conservatives and it began to be 
doubtful whether Germany would re- 
spect Belgian neutrality. But at this 
eleventh hour, Aug. 2-3, the Continen- 
tal powers were already at war. 

There is perhaps a third thing 
which Grey might have done. The 
present writer, with all the leisure and 
documents of post-war years, has 
often thought of it, though he does 
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not remember to have seen it men- 
tioned by any one else. Nor would he 
for an instant blame Sir Edward Grey 
for not thinking of it in the hectic 
days of July, 1914. It is this. Grey 
and Churchill might, early in the 
crisis, have secretly ordered the mo- 
bilization of the British fleet. Cabinet 
approval was not absolutely necessary 
for such a step. Grey could then have 
informed Germany of the step taken 
and withheld the information for a 
few hours or days from France and 
Russia. The effect of this might have 
been to serve as a warning to Ger- 
many to restrain Austria, without at 
the same time giving France any en- 
couragement to continue supporting 
Russia. There are, of course, various 
objections which might be made to 
this suggestion, but it may interest 
some readers as an academic specula- 
tion. 

And yet, Sir Edward Grey was the 
finest type of English gentleman— 
gentle and considerate in personal 
life, a loyal and true friend, a devoted 
public servant and a thorough sports- 
man in the best sense of the word. 
On the other hand, he was hardly a 
great statesman like Palmerston, Dis- 
raeli or Salisbury. He suffered from 
insularity of outlook, strong predilec- 
tions and deep prejudices, and he was 
not fully aware of the encouragement 
which his Entente policy gave to 
France and Russia. If he had had the 
expert knowledge, the habit of far- 
sightedness and the constitutional 
freedom of quick decision possessed 
by most of the Continental statesmen 
of the pre-war decade, and if they in 
turn had had Grey’s honesty of in- 
tent, his high-mindedness and his deep 
solicitude for the peace of Europe, 
there are good reasons for thinking 
that the catastrophe of 1914 might 
have been avoided. 





Canada’s Divided Loyalty 


By DUNCAN MCARTHUR 


{The author of the following article is 
head of the Department of History, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario.] 


HE most important events in the 
ee economic history of Canada 
have been the Ottawa Conference and 
the American national recovery pro- 
gram. Here is illustrated most signifi- 
cantly the division of Canada’s eco- 
nomic allegiance between the British 
imperial system and the American 
continental system. Other British Do- 
minions, although to a less extent 
than Canada, manifest a similar cleav- 
age of economic interest. That this 
situation has, in turn, affected pro- 
foundly the policies of Great Britain 
was made clear at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference. Pressure exerted 
by the British Dominions, led by Can- 
ada, prevented the alignment of Great 
Britain with the European gold bloc; 
the influence of Canada was employed 
to avoid a disintegration of the con- 
ference under conditions which would 
have aggravated the spirit of animos- 
ity toward the United States already 
apparent in Europe. Similarity of nat- 
ural environment and similarity of 
experience through the course of com- 
mon historical processes have made 
the peoples of Canada and the United 
States akin in mental outlook on the 
problem of recovery from economic 
depression. 

Like the United States and the rest 
of the world, Canada has been battling 
for more than three years with the 
forces of economic depression. By 
July, 1930, when a Federal general 
election was held in Canada, Canadian 
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foreign trade had commenced to de- 
cline, the purchasing power of the 
Canadian people was being reduced 
and the spectre of extensive unem- 
ployment was appearing on the na- 
tional horizon. Richard B. Bennett, 
the leader of the Conservative Opposi- 
tion in the Canadian Parliament, made 
unemployment the chief issue in the 
election and proposed as a remedy the 
raising of existing tariff barriers to 
provide greater protection for the 
Canadian manufacturer and thereby 
to keep the wheels of industry in mo- 
tion and Canadian labor employed. 
As the Mackenzie King administra- 
tion’s record on unemployment had 
not been impressive, the Canadian 
people gave Mr. Bennett and his party 
a mandate to apply the principles 
which they had advocated during the 
campaign, 

With a majority in the Dominion 
Parliament the Conservative party 
was able to enact the measures and 
introduce the administrative reforms 
which its leaders might deem expedi- 
ent. Probably none of Mr. Bennett’s 
predecessors in the Premiership was 


‘confronted with problems comparable 


in magnitude and complexity to those 
existing today, and it is equally doubt- 
ful if any other Canadian Prime Min- 
ister exercised such extensive powers 
as those within the control of the pres- 
ent incumbent. In these circumstances 
the personality of the Prime Minister, 
the quality of his mind and the meth- 
od of its working become of peculiar 
interest. 

Mr. Bennett has been a successful 
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lawyer in Calgary, Alberta; he has 
maintained a keen interest in the legal 
profession and has been president of 
the Canadian Bar Association. As so- 
licitor for one of the major Canadian 
transportation systems, he increased 
the experience gained elsewhere in the 
solution of industrial problems. Be- 
coming interested in politics at the be- 
ginning of the century, he served as a 
member of the Assembly of the North- 
west Territories before the formation 
of the Provinces of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and in 1905 was leader of the 
Conservative Opposition in the Legis- 
lature of Alberta. Few Canadian 
statesmen have assumed the respon- 
sibilities of government with a wider 
experience in the kindred fields of law, 
politics and business. 

Mr. Bennett’s mental outlook is dis- 
tinctively conservative. He shares the 
lawyer’s respect for the rights of prop- 
erty; he is essentially an individualist ; 
he regards the capitalistic system as 
fundamentally sound and capable of 
meeting adequately Canada’s material 
requirements. 

Despite prejudices engendered by 
political partisanship, there is general 
agreement upon the Prime Minister’s 
personal integrity, courage and un- 
stinted devotion to the service of his 
country. He makes up his mind quick- 
ly, perhaps sometimes too quickly, and 
the business of government is, like- 
wise, being conducted with dispatch, 
a condition which may involve errors 
in judgment. Nor is there any doubt 
that the problems confronting the na- 
tion are being met with frankness. 
The Prime Minister, who has been un- 
able to surround himself with col- 
leagues distinguished by skill and 
ability, dominates his Cabinet com- 
pletely and, by the same token, has 
assumed responsibility for significant 
decisions. There are those who doubt 
the capacity of any man to transact 
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the volume of business which passes 
through Mr, Bennett’s hands in a man- 
ner which will insure a uniformly high 
degree of wisdom in decision. Yet were 
the Canadian people to choose a dicta- 
tor it is probable that Mr. Bennett 
would be their first choice. 

Mr. Bennett’s devotion to the public 
service and his readiness to assume 
responsibility, however laudable in 
themselves, may, nevertheless, tend to 
restrict the function of government, 
particularly along the line of inquiry 
and investigation, and may prevent 
the attainment of the largest measure 
of wisdom in judgment. Were the Min- 
istry stronger, there might be a more 
even distribution of labor and of re- 
sponsibility—an advantage urged by 
an increasing number who advocate 
the formation of a national govern- 
ment, incorporating the best talent 
available regardless of party affilia- 
tions. 

Three phases of the Bennett program 
are of special interest: the measures 
adopted for the immediate relief of 
the unemployed; the trade policies 
which aim to prevent further unem- 
ployment, and the steps taken to pre- 
serve the financial integrity of the 
country and to maintain its credit 
abroad. 

The first effort of the new Canadi- 
an Parliament to meet the unemploy- 
ment situation was avowedly a pallia- 
tive. For the relief of the unemployed 
$20,000,000 was appropriated for the 
construction of public buildings, 
wharves and bridges, the elimination 
of railway crossings and for other un- 
dertakings of a public character upon 
which, except for this aid, govern- 
ments and railways would not have 
embarked. Municipalities which un- 
dertook local public works were able 
to obtain one-quarter of the cost from 
their provincial governments and an- 
other quarter from the Dominion 
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Government. The total amount ex- 
pended under this scheme exceeded 
$70,000,000. The two Canadian rail- 
way systems—the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific—agreed to 
undertake works involving an expen- 
diture of $26,000,000, on condition 
that the Dominion Government would 
guarantee the payment of interest on 
the amount expended for a period of 
eighteen months. A further appropri- 
ation of $4,000,000 was made to pro- 
vide direct relief for persons for whom 
work could not be obtained; the Fed- 
eral, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments each assumed one-third of 
the cost. 

The general principles of policy set 
forth in the Autumn of 1930 have been 
carried forward in subsequent legisla- 
tion. The funds made _ available 


through the operation of this scheme 
provided more or less adequately for 
the unemployed during the Winter of 
1930-1931. 


Provincial governments 
were required to approve of the gen- 
eral plans of projected local public 
works, while the actual expenditure 
was subject to the control of the local 
municipal authorities who contributed 
one-half of the cost. 

The number of unemployed, how- 
ever, continued to increase with star- 
tling rapidity. The decennial census 
of Canada, taken as of June 1, 1931, 
showed 471,668 unemployed out of 
2,564,879 wage earners. Those unem- 
ployed by reason of illness, accident 
or similar causes numbered approxi- 
mately 36,000, A careful non-official 
estimate placed the average number 
of unemployed for the year 1931 at 
slightly less than 500,000, with manu- 
facturing bearing 30 per cent and the 
construction industries 25 per cent of 
the burden. 

The iy increase of unemploy- 
ment i. .od Parliament to adopt ex- 
trae~Jinary measures during the ses- 


sion of 1931. The situation was fur- 
ther complicated by the rapid decline 
in the price of wheat, a condition 
which brought actual distress in many 
sections of the Canadian West. The 
serious reduction in the purchasing 
power added further to the difficulties 
of the Prairie Provinces and their mu- 
nicipalities in obtaining revenues from 
taxation. In the Summer of 1931 Par- 
liament granted the government vir- 
tually unlimited power to enable it to 
continue the construction of public 
works and to cooperate further with 
the Provinces and municipalities. A 
new feature was then introduced in 
relief provisions when the government 
secured authority to pay 5 cents a 
bushel to the producers of wheat in 
the three Prairie Provinces on delivery 
to a licensed elevator or grain dealer. 
The total amount appropriated by the 
Dominion Government alone under 
this scheme approximated $40,000,000, 
By the end of the year it was esti- 
mated that employment had been 
given to more than 265,000 people as 
a result of this legislation, But unem- 
ployment showed no decline and by 
the Spring of 1932 it was estimated 
that approximately 700,000 persons— 
almost one-third of the wage-earning 
population—were without work. 

The policy of providing work for 
the unemployed has unquestionably 
many advantages. A deep-rooted an- 
tipathy to any project suggestive of 
the British “dole’—a system which 
has been grossly misrepresented in 
Canada—prevented approval of any 
other scheme. Undoubtedly it has 
helped to maintain the morale of the 
unemployed; it has made possible the 
construction of many valuable public 
works and has provided a certain 
stimulus for trade and industry. On 
the other hand, the projects under- 
taken have not afforded work for 
even a majority of the unemployed. 
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Much of the construction was of ques- 
tionable value to the community and, 
since the work was not performed in 
an efficient manner, the costs have 
been out of proportion to the value 
received. Finally, as the number of 
unemployed increased at the same 
time that provincial and municipal 
governments were finding it difficult 
to raise funds, the system of public 
works began to break down. As a re- 
sult there has been a definite swing 
toward direct relief, by which food, 
clothing and shelter are supplied to 
those without means of support. 
During 1931 State-aided projects ac- 
counted for more than 11,000,000 man- 
days of labor; for the first eleven 
months of 1932 the number had de- 
clined to 7,500,000. 

The administration of relief was at 
first marred somewhat by a lack of 
that restraint which is usually asso- 
ciated with the spending of one’s own 
money. Experience has taught the 
Canadian people a significant lesson; 
it is certain that in the future relief 
expenditures will be scrutinized much 
more closely. Despite abuses and a 
certain measure of wastefulness, the 
system has worked tolerably well; the 
unemployed and their dependents 
have been maintained; there have 
been no hunger marches; there has 
been no serious disturbance of the 
peace, 

The second portion of Mr. Bennett’s 
program was concerned with protec- 
tive tariffs, with preventing the im- 
portation of any manufactured goods 
which could be made at a reasonable 
price in Canada. Such a policy has 
found additional justification in the 
reduction of Canadian payments 
abroad and in checking a decline in 
value of the Canadian dollar. Equally 
important, however, in determining 
the commercial policy of Canada has 
been the attitude of Great Britain 
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and of foreign countries—the United 
States in particular—to Canadian 
trade. Canadians have not forgotten 
the disastrous effects of the Hawley- 
Smoot tariff; for example, exports of 
cattle from Canada to the United 
States declined from $11,987,000 in 
1929 to $838,000 in 1931. While the 
United States raised barriers against 
trade with Canada, Great Britain, 
discarding her traditional policy of 
free trade, gave the Dominion an ad- 
vantage in her market as compared 
with foreign exporters. 

At the special session of the Ca- 
nadian Parliament in the Autumn of 
1930, duties were increased on sev- 
eral commodities such as _ textiles, 
boots and shoes, agricultural imple- 
ments, heating apparatus and elec- 
trical appliances. The government 
sought to protect the consumer by ob- 
taining authority to reduce or remove 
the duty should Canadian producers 
use it as an excuse to increase the 
price of the commodity. The principle 
of the British preference was main- 
tained, but the changes involved the 
payment of higher duties by British 
exporters. More stringent measures 
were adopted to prevent dumping in 
the Canadian market and the Minister 
of Customs was authorized to use his 
discretion in determining the value of 
imported goods for customs purposes. 
In the Parliamentary session of 1931 
a@ more general upward revision of 
the tariff involved approximately 200 
items. 

The most significant changes in 
tariff policy, however, are associated 
with the recommendations of the Ot- 
tawa Conference held during the Sum- 
mer of 1932. The fiscal policy adopted 
by the new National Government in 
Great Britain had made possible a 
scheme of intra-imperial tariff prefer- 
ences along the lines urged a quarter 
of a century earlier by the late Joseph 
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Chamberlain and now introduced by 
his son, Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The changes 
made in the Canadian tariff as a re- 
sult of the Ottawa Conference did not 
involve an abandonment of the prin- 
ciples of protection, principles applied 
to restrain the competition of British 
as well as of foreign industry. Such 
increases aS were made in the prefer- 
ences given to Britain involved prima- 
rily higher duties for foreign competi- 
tors. Duties were also increased on 
foreign goods when the British export- 
er could obtain little, if any, advan- 
tage. The net result has been to leave 
the Canadian manufacturer secure in 
his protected Canadian market—a con- 
dition which gives very little satisfac- 
tion to the British textile industry— 
although a substantial volume of pur- 
chases has been diverted from the 
United States and other foreign coun- 
tries to Great Britain. 

It is too soon to estimate the results 
of the Ottawa Conference or of the 
new trend in opinion of which the con- 
ference was merely a symbol. The 
actual modifications in tariff schedules 
effected in Britain and in the British 
nations overseas may not be the most 
significant consequences of the new 
economic imperialism. The extension 
of economic nationalism, particularly 
in the field of trade, has -unquestion- 
ably turned the mind of the British 
peoples throughout the world to the 
more intensive cultivation of the im- 
perial market. This may be only an- 
other aspect of accentuated national- 
ism, and the more dangerous because 
operating on a larger scale, but the 
sentiment does exist and must be in- 
cluded in the consideration of the 
problems of international trade. This 
new trend of opinion may not help 
directly to remove obstructions from 
the channels of international trade; 
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it does, however, indicate a certain 
trend that is likely to continue unless 
the nations can cooperate to check the 
further growth of these policies of 
economic nationalism. 

Of greater significance in its influ- 
ence on Canada’s external economic 
relations than the London Conference, 
was the recent borrowing by Canada 
in the London market of the sum of 
£15,000,000. For nearly twenty years 
Canada has limited her external bor- 
rowing to New York. Here, then, is 
a most striking departure in policy 
which indicates the imperial orienta- 
tion of Canada’s economic relations 
and the readiness of British capital to 
draw more tightly the economic bonds 
of empire. It is but natural that the 
payment of interest will be effected by 
Canada through the sale of commodi- 
ties and that, to such an extent, Cana- 
dian trade with Great Britain will be 
increased. 

Meanwhile, Canada’s industry has 
shared in the decline of the world’s 
purchasing power. External trade has 
fallen seriously, while the direction of 
that trade has been modified by the 
operation of the new imperial tariff 
policies. For the year ending Nov. 30, 
1932, the total of Canadian exports 
was $513,000,000, nearly $120,000,000 
below the previous year and a figure 
approximately one-third of the 1929 
total; imports in 1932 were $464,000,- 
000, a drop of $185,000,000, again ap- 
proximately one-third of the 1929 
mark. Exports to Great Britain, how- 
ever, rose more than $5,000,000, while 
imports from Great Britain fell $18,- 
000,000. Exports to the United States 
were $91,000,000 less; imports from 
the United States were valued at 
$271,000,000, as compared with $868.- 
000,000 in 1929, and were $136,000,000 
below the total for 1931. The total 
trade between Canada and Great 
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Britain during the twelve months end- 
ing in November, 1932, declined $13,- 
000,000, that between Canada and the 
United States $227,000,000. 

Some part of the shrinkage in the 
value of trade may be attributed to 
a lowering of the price level; neverthe- 
less there remains a most substantial 
reduction in the output of Canadian 
industry, which was in turn reflected 
by increasing unemployment. For the 
first time in many years, however, 
Canadian trade showed an excess of 
exports over imports, a condition 
which indicated that Canadians had 
tightened their belts and were en- 
deavoring to live within the national 
income. 

The movement of trade exerts an 
influence on the relative value of the 
Canadian dollar. Because of vast ob- 
ligations payable in the United States, 
the Canadian Government has at- 
tempted to maintain parity between 
the Canadian and the American dol- 
lar. But the attempt has been only 
partly successful. When the Dominion 
prevented the export of gold it vir- 
tually abandoned the gold standard. 
The discount, hovering around 18 per 
cent, to which the Canadian dollar was 
subject in New York before the United 
States left the gold standard, placed 
an additional burden on Canadian debt- 
ors who had to meet obligations in 
the United States. When it is recalled 
that the total outstanding Canadian 
bonds and debentures payable in 
United States funds is $3,247,000,000 
and that the payments of principal 
and interest due this year alone 
amount to $266,000,000, the impor- 
tance to Canada of the relationship 
between its dollar and the dollar in 
New York can be realized. 

Such a situation explains the keen 
interest among Canadians in Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s national industrial 
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recovery program. As long as the 
United States adhered to the gold 
standard it seemed futile for Canada 
to embark on a policy of currency in- 
flation. With the change in the mone- 
tary policy of the United States, how- 
ever, it became possible, if not to 
hitch the Canadian car to the Roose- 
veltian engine, at least to board the 
train with the expectation of being 
able to jump for safety if the pace 
should become really dangerous. The 
existence of similar conditions in the 
two countries dictated a common de- 
sire to effect an increase in commod- 
ity prices as a means of increasing 
employment. The relative unimpor- 
tance of Canada’s economic activities 
in the larger world sphere made it im- 
possible for her to embark on a lonely 
experiment, even had she been so in- 
clined, but with the United States 
taking the lead, Canada has been will- 
ing to trail along behind. Seldom has 
the close integration of the economic 
life of Canada with that of the United 
States been more clearly demonstrat- 
ed than during the past Summer. For 
instance, the rise in the prices of 
stocks and commodities in America 
during May and June, and the sudden 
decline of mid-July were both reflect- 
ed in Canadian markets. 

Climatic conditions, physical prox- 
imity, community of habit and cus- 
tom, have given the United States 
solid advantages in the Canadian mar- 
ket and have tended to send trade 
north and south. But political associ- 
ation with Great Britain, extending 
over nearly two centuries, has at- 
tracted trade east and west across the 
Atlantic and across the northern 
stretches of the continent. Moreover, 
American tariff policy, except for 
brief intervals, has discouraged trade 
with Canada, whereas the mother 
country has offered a free market and 
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has even conceded slight preferences 
to empire goods. Natural forces have 
thus been in conflict for long years 
with the attractions based on human 
associations, 

Today there are prospects that the 
United States may abandon its tariff 
protection for the sake of reciprocal 
trade agreements with several of the 
States of the American Continent. The 
obvious advantage to be gained by 
Canada from any such arrangement 
would be the creation of larger mar- 
kets for her natural products. The 
quid pro quo must take the form, toa 
large extent at least, of reduced duties 
on the import of manufactured goods 
from the United States. Such a reduc- 
tion will involve the risk of increased 
difficulties for Canadian industry 
or of depriving British exporters of 
advantages already enjoyed in the 
Canadian market. But the fact re- 
mains that Canada is as intensely 
nationalist in its tariff policy as any 
State, and that its nationalism is con- 
cerned. primarily with protecting its 
manufacturing industries. Mr. Ben- 
nett, however, may have been per- 
suaded at the London Conference that 
the nations of the world have already 
suffered enough from the exagger- 
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ated nationalism of prohibitive tariffs; 
possibly he would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to effect a reduction in Cana- 
dian custom duties. 

It has been suggested that Mr. Ben- 
nett may seek release from the leader- 
ship of the government before the 
next federal election, which must be 
held before the midsummer of 1935. 
On the score of unstinted effort in the 
public service, he has unquestionably 
earned the right to enjoy a less stren- 
uous life. He takes pride in the 
achievements of the Ottawa Confer- 
ence and in his own contribution in 
placing the commercial relations of 
the British Empire on a more solid 
basis and thereby strengthening the 
unity of the empire. Perhaps the 
crowning event of his political career 
will be the negotiation of a treaty of 
commerce with the United States 
which will remove many of the bar- 
riers preventing a profitable trade be- 
tween the two neighboring countries. 
But to harmonize the attractive forces 
of the American continental system 
with the counteracting tendencies of 
the British imperial system, while still 
preserving intact the foundations of 
Canadian industry, will tax the in- 
genuity of any Canadian statesman. 





America’s Way With the League 


By ARTHUR B. DARLING 


[At the opening of the fourteenth ses- 
sion of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations on Sept. 25, Premier Johan 
Mowinckel of Norway, President of the 
League Council, said that during the 
past year the cooperation of the United 
States with the League ‘‘never has been 
so important, so close and so varied.’’ 
The following article by a former profes- 
sor of Yale University reviews American 
relations with the League during the past 
twelve years. ] 

HE United States accepted in 

March, 1933, the invitation of the 
League of Nations to cooperate with 
its Manchurian Advisory Committee. 
The Department of State carefully 
guarded that acceptance with reser- 
vations, but the fact remained that 
an American Minister had received 
instructions to represent this na- 
tion in political deliberations of the 
League. So marked a departure from 
the original attitude of 1921 makes it 
fitting to review the extent and the 
character of American relations with 
the League of Nations during the in- 
tervening period. 

With considerable vigor, and not a 
little bitterness, President Harding 
and his Ambassador to Great Britain 
declared that the United States was 
not to enter the League by any door, 
openly or furtively. The procedure of 
the State Department during the first 
six months of the Harding régime con- 
firmed this policy. Communications 
from the League were at first disre- 
garded, and then acknowledged with 
cold formality. The American meme 
bers of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, who were au- 
thorized to submit nominations for the 
new World Court, were prevailed upon 
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by the Department of State to refrain 
from doing so, on the ground that the 
United States was not a party to the 
contract. A former Republican Gover- 
nor of the Philippines, sought by the 
League for its Mandates Commission, 
felt compelled at the instance of the 
State Department to decline the ap- 
pointment. 

When dealings with the League 
could not be avoided or ignored, they 
were conducted laboriously through 
the Dutch, Swiss, and French Foreign 
Offices. Secretary Hughes defended 
this course cogently enough; however 
much some wanted the United States 
in the League, the fact was that the 
United States was not, and he could 
not act as if it were. 

Though President Harding was 
vague about the kind of international 
organization which he desired, his ad- 
ministration before the end of its first 
year had shaped Republican ideas of 
the best means for regulating interna- 
tional problems, Led by Mr. Hughes, 
representatives of leading European 
powers, Japan, and China committed 
themselves at the Washington Confer- 
ence to two American purposes—limi- 
tation of armaments and international 
restraint in dealing with China, both 
of which had become fundamentals 
of American statesmanship through 
years of conscious activity, assertion 
and reiteration, and through absence 
of fear. Concern for these two objec- 
tives proved itself eventually the chief 
dissolvent of American aloofness from 
the League. 

The Harding administration delib- 
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erately rejected the materials with 
which President Wilson had begun to 
construct an unofficial relationship 
pending American ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles and membership 
in the League. American representa- 
tives had been participating unoffi- 
cially in the work of the League com- 
mittee on the dispute over the Aland 
Islands between Sweden and Finland 
(1920-21) and in the Brussels Finan- 
cial Conference (1920) on the organi- 
zation of League committees, financial 
practices, and trade. In 1920 the Sur- 
geon General of the United States 
Public Health Service had taken part 
in the conference for creating the 
International Health Organization. 
Americans, acting as private individu- 
als, had been engaged in the Secre- 
tariat of the League. 

Nevertheless, soon after the first 
political declarations that the League 
was dying, if not already dead, the 
Harding administration came to re- 
alize that valuable results were to be 
obtained from association with the 
League’s committees and commis- 
sions, with the International Labour 
Organization, and with other interna- 
tional bodies that were working under 
the sponsorship of the League to fur- 
ther humanitarian projects and to pro- 
mote peace. Henceforth, if the De- 
partment of State could be sure that 
no embarrassing commitments would 
arise, individual Americans were to 
be discreetly encouraged to take part 
in League activities, and even govern- 
ment officials, with certain restric- 
tions, might be allowed to attend con- 
ferences as observers and technical 
advisers. In extreme cases, this came 
perilously close to the ridiculous sit- 
uation of official participation in un- 
official capacity. 

Constant sessions and conferences 
of the League’s Permanent Health Or- 
ganization since 1921, in conjunction 
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with the old Office Internationale 

d’Hygiéne Publique, of which the 
United States is a member by previ- 
ous conventions, have accomplished 
much in the study of disease and prob- 
lems of hygiene. Other commissions 
and conferences, in which Americans 
have participated privately, semi-of- 
ficially, or in some instances officially 
without power to vote, have attacked 
the problems of opium and the manu- 
facture and distribution of narcotics, 
the deportation of women and chil- 
dren in the Near East, Russian and 
Greek refugees, the white-slave traf- 
fic, and obscene publications. The La- 
bour Organization’s commissions have 
worked upon questions of emigration, 
industrial hygiene and safety, night 
work by women, occupational diseases, 
native labor, comparative wage sta- 
tistics, and similar matters. 

In 1926, the League followed up the 
Brussels Conference of 1889 and the 
Convention of Saint Germain of 1919 
with a convention to suppress the 
slave trade and to bring about the abo- 
lition of slavery in all its forms. Presi- 
dent Coolidge sent this convention to 
the Senate on Feb. 25, 1929. It was 
ratified at once. Thereafter, the United 
States took a particular interest in the 
League’s investigations of conditions 
in Liberia, going so far as to be offi- 
cially represented on the committee 
appointed by and responsible to the 
Council of the League. 

The United States, in 1921, how- 
ever, had declined the invitation to 
the first conference on communica- 
tions and transit at Barcelona, pre- 
sumably because it was called by the 
Council of the League. Prominent 
Americans, both private citizens and 
public officials, participated in subse- 
quent conferences upon the many 
questions which related to interna- 
tional communication and shipping. 
Americans, moreover, have made sig- 
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nificant contributions, notably in the 
investigation of the traffic systems 
of the Rhine and the Danube. 

In 1927, the United States sent an 
official delegation to the third gen- 
eral conference on these problems. 
Consistency of policy was maintained, 
since a State could belong to the Tran- 
sit Organization while not a member 
of the League itself, and the United 
States was not even a member of the 
Transit Organization. So its official 
representatives could sit comfortably 
in this conference and give a clear-cut 
example of American cooperation with 
the League in non-political and hu- 
manitarian service to the world. 

Though less arresting to public at- 
tention, the work of the League’s In- 
ternational Committee for Intellectual 
Cooperation has nevertheless been no- 
table. Americans of world-wide repu- 
tation have contributed both to its 
general organization and in such un- 
dertakings as development of inter- 
university relationships, coordination 
of libraries, international exchange of 
publications, bibliography, studies in 
international relations, philology, in- 
struction in the aims of the League, 
and other activities. 

A direct outcome of the Financial 
Conference at Brussels in 1920 was the 
creation of the Financial Committee 
of the League, in conjunction with 
which important conferences and spe- 
cial commissions have dealt with proj- 
ects for reforms by financial legisla- 
tion and with practical problems de- 
manding immediate solution. Ameri- 
can experts have taken part, either as 
private citizens or as official repre- 
sentatives acting in a consultative ca- 
pacity, in deliberations upon double 
taxation, evasion of taxes, banking 
Statistics and the production and dis- 
tribution of gold. In 1923 and 1924, 
other eminent Americans, acting as 
private citizens, undertook particu- 
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larly difficult tasks for the League. 
The Council appointed one as trustee 
of the Austrian loan and another as 
High Commissioner for the financial 
reconstruction of Hungary, while a 
third presided over the commission 
which settled the dispute between Po- 
land and Lithuania over Memel and 
the lower Niemen River. 

The Hoover administration in April, 
1929, risked the accusation that it was 
involving the United States with the 
League by sending an official delega- 
tion to attend the Conference on the 
Counterfeiting of Currency. Neither 
Switzerland nor the United States 
could definitively promise Federal leg- 
islation to enforce the League conven- 
tion where matters lay within the ju- 
risdiction of their cantons or States, 
but there was little difficulty in ar- 
ranging the matters of extradition 
and reference of disputes to arbitra- 
tion. It seemed fitting, nevertheless, 
for the American Minister to Switzer- 
land to withhold the signature of the 
United States at the close of the con- 
ference, expressly stating that his 
country reserved the right to sign 
later, with full rights as a signatory 
State. On July 20, 1929, accordingly, 
the United States signed the conven- 
tion, but as it did not sign the final 
act of the conference, it thus techni- 
cally maintained its position outside 
the League of Nations. 

The League Assembly in 1924 be- 
gan the consideration of a matter in 
which the United States had long been 
interested—the codification of inter- 
national law. A committee of jurists, 
among them the president of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute, having determined 
upon seven subjects for discussion by 
an international conference, the United 
States agreed in 1926 to enter the ne- 
gotiations with regard to four—na- 
tionality, territorial waters, diplomatic 
privileges and immunities, and the re- 
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sponsibility of States for injury in 
their territories to the person or prop- 
erty of foreigners. Then, in 1930, an 
official delegation from the State De- 
partment with technical advisers at- 
tended the First Codification Confer- 
ence at The Hague. The positions 
taken by the countries represented 
there, however, were so diverse re- 
garding nationality, territorial waters, 
and the responsibility of States—the 
three subjects discussed—that no de- 
finitive agreements could be obtained. 

Four conventions were drawn up 
on the conflict of laws on nationality 
and the problems of expatriation, but 
as these conventions were not entirely 
acceptable to the United States, its 
delegation refused to sign them. The 
State Department explained later that 
the major objections rested upon the 
fundamental right of expatriation 
which the United States recognized, 
whereas other countries did not, and 
upon the fact that American law did 
not differentiate between men and 
women in matters of nationality. The 
United States, however, did sign the 
convention to protect persons of so- 
called double nationality from mili- 
tary service, which would apply par- 
ticularly to Americans of alien parent- 
age who happen to be temporarily in 
the countries of their national origin. 
To the League’s inquiry about an- 


other conference, the Secretary of . 


State replied on June 23, 1931, with 
specific suggestions regarding proce- 
dure and the opinion that the steps 
initiated in 1924 should be continued. 
Clearly the policy of the United States 
in this case is cooperation with the 
League. 

Difficult as it is to draw the line 
between the economic and the politi- 
cal in international relations, the 
United States has devised distinctions, 
particularly for technical subjects. 
Since abandoning the initial attitude 
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of trying to ignore the League of Na- 
tions, the United States has partici- 
pated freely in deliberations upon in- - 
ternational economic questions. Not 
only Americans acting as private indi- 
viduals but official delegates of the 
government have engaged in confer- 
ences and committees under League 
auspices. In 1923, the consul at Geneva 
with technical advisers from the Tar- 
iff Commission, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce attended in con- 
sultative capacity the Conference on 
Simplification of Customs Formalities 
which considered such subjects as 
publicity for tariff schedules, equal 
treatment in foreign ports, and com- 
mercial arbitration. In 1926, an Ameri- 
can private citizen took part in the 
work of the League’s committee on 
bills of exchange. 

In 1926 also a group of well-known 
Americans sat with the Preparatory 
Committee for the International Eco- 
nomic Conference, and in the follow- 
ing year, the United States was offi- 
cially represented at this conference 
by an imposing array of private citi- 
zens and public officials, who ap- 
proved its resolutions, and especially 
that which declared that the time had 
come “to put an end to the increase 
in tariffs and to move in the opposite 
direction.” But, as there were other 
non-member States represented and 
the conference framed resolutions 
only, the official detachment of the 
United States from the League was 
not legally compromised. 

As a result of this conference there 
came in the Fall of 1927 the Diplo- 
matic Conference on the Abolition of 
Export and Import Restrictions. The 
United States, once more officially 
represented, accepted a convention to 
abolish all import and export prohibi- 
tions and restrictions except those es- 
tablished for public security or for 
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moral and humanitarian purposes, 
public health, control of infectious 
diseases, protection of national treas- 
ures, or for regulation of the traffic 
in arms, or control of currency, and 
similar purposes. Another conference 
in July, 1928, framed a supplementary 
agreement; on Sept. 19, 1929, the Sen- 
ate ratified the convention. A third 
conference in December, 1929, which 
a diplomatic officer attended on be- 
half of the United States, reached an 
agreement bringing the convention 
into force among Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Norway, the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal, Japan and the United States. 

Still another conference growing out 
of the International Economic Confer- 
ence of 1927 received recognition from 
the United States. The chief of the 
Division of Statistical Research in the 
Department of Commerce and techni- 
cal advisers attended the Conference 
on Economic Statistics at Geneva in 
1928. Its convention, however, was 
not signed by the United States. In 
the meantime, prominent Americans 
acting privately, had become mem- 
bers of the League’s Economic and 
the Economic Consultative Commit- 
tees, while others, both private indi- 
viduals and public officers in advisory 
capacity, were participating in the 
work of economic conferences of the 
League having to do with such prob- 
lems as the treatment of foreigners, 
concerted economic action, agricul- 
ture, agricultural credits, protection 
of the whaling industry, marks of ori- 
gin, and bills of exchange, promissory 
notes, and checks. 

As a result of American initiative, 
a naval conference met at Geneva in 
1927 and its failure led directly to 
the more successful London Confer- 
ence in 1930. Meanwhile, the League 
of Nations had been at work upon the 
interrelated problems of disarmament 
and security for vulnerable States in 
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accordance with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The Permanent Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Temporary Mixed Com- 
mission began their deliberations soon 
after the organization of the League. 
Once again American citizens partici- 
pated in private capacity. But, by rea- 
son of the traditional policy of seek- 
ing world settlements through arbi- 
tration, as well as the recent success 
with the Washington Conference, the 
United States felt a particular inter- 
est in the movement for disarmament. 
It therefore instructed the Minister 
to Switzerland and a technical adviser 
to join, in an advisory consultative 
capacity, the conferences of the Tem- 
porary Mixed Commission in 1924. An 
official delegation took part in the In- 
ternational Conference on the Traffic 
in Arms in 1925 and signed for the 
United States two conventions—one 
regulating the traffic in arms, the 
other prohibiting the use of poison 
gas. 

The United States, however, would 
have nothing to do with the League’s 
efforts to establish security in Europe 
by the regional Treaty of Mutual As- 
sistance in 1923, the general Protocol 
of 1924, or the Locarno Pacts of 1925. 
These were concerned primarily with 
European affairs and were based upon 
the indirect method of limitation by 
political assurances of security to vul- 
nerable States. But when, in 1926, the 
League set up a preparatory commis- 
sion for a general international con- 
ference on disarmament, the United 
States sent another official delegation 
headed by the Minister to Switzerland. 
He was instructed to seek limitations 
upon naval construction, following the 
precedents of Washington, regional 
rather than universal agreements, and 
direct curtailment of military forces 
apart from the political questions of 
security. 

Although the American representa- 
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tives could not join in any report to 
the Council, since the United States 
was not a member of the League, 
they played an active part in the Pre- 
paratory Commission. In November, 
1930, they agreed with all other mem- 
bers of the commission, except the 
Soviet representatives, in approving 
the plan for a permanent disarma- 
ment commission which should have 
continuous supervision over arma- 
ments. Provisions for this commission 
were to be included in the treaty to be 
drawn at the International Conference 
on Disarmament in 1932. That confer- 
ence has yet to draw up a treaty or to 
prove itself only one more abortive ef- 
fort on the part of the nations of the 
world to reach agreement with regard 
to armies, defenses, and instruments 
of war. 

The United States from the days of 
the Harding régime to the present has 
preferred to pursue an independent 
course toward eliminating war by an 
international pact rather than to ad- 
here to conventions and protocols 
adopted. under the auspices of the 
League. Under the leadership of Sec- 
retary Kellogg, the United States 
joined with France fo establish the 
Pact of Paris of 1928 binding the sig- 
natory powers to renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy and to 
settle all conflicts and disputes of 
whatever origin or nature only by 
pacific means. Practically all the im- 
portant nations of the world either 
signed or have since adhered to this 
pact. Regardless of the uncertainties 
as to what is self-defense or aggres- 
sion or pacific means, this pact has so 
far been regarded by the United States 
with the utmost seriousness. Upon it, 
quite as much as on the Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922 concerning China, 
President Hoover and Secretary Stim- 
son based their efforts when they 
brought the United States into close 
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cooperation with the League of Na- 
tions for the purpose of settling the 
controversy over Manchuria. 

The American Consul General at 
Geneva was instructed on Oct. 16, 
1931, to participate in the discussions 
of the Council when they related to 
the possible application of the Pact of 
Paris. The following month, the Am- 
bassador to Great Britain joined with 
members of the Council at special 
meetings in Paris to determine the 
policy of the League and the United 
States as Japan’s course in Manchuria 
became increasingly difficult to recon- 
cile, not only with the interests of 
China as a fellow-member of the 
League and with the purposes of the 
League itself, but also with Japan’s 
commitments under the Pact of Paris. 
And now the Roosevelt administration 
has instructed the American Minister 
to Switzerland to participate continu- 
ously in the League’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Manchuria. 

Another aspect of American rela- 
tions with the League has been con- 
nected with the World Court. In the 
Summer of 1920, Elihu Root, a promi- 
nent Republican and framer of his 
party’s platform in the campaign then 
under way, was in Europe working 
upon the statute for the World Court. 
From him the Republican campaign 
received its emphasis upon the non- 
political aspects of the proposed court 
and upon the advantages and safe- 
guards in a juridical system. Although 
then and later many Republicans could 
not refrain from criticizing both the 
League and the Court, Republican 
Presidents during the next twelve 
years favored American adherence to 
the World Court. 

In February, 1923, President Hard- 
ing submitted a proposal for member- 
ship to the Senate. But it was delayed 
by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions until May, 1924, and then it was 
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not ratified by the Senate until Janu- 
ary, 1926. It added five reservations. 
Four, essentially those of Secretary 
Hughes, stipulated that there should 
be no legal relation of the United 
States with the League, that the 
United States should act with the 
Council and the Assembly in the elec- 
tion of the judges, that the United 
States should pay its share of the 
expenses of the Court, and that there 
should be no amendment of the stat- 
ute establishing the Court without the 
consent of the United States and it 
should retain the right of withdrawal 
from the Court at any time. The fifth 
reservation declared that the Court 
could not, without the consent of the 
United States, give advisory opinions 
at the request of the League Council 
or Assembly upon matters in which 
the United States had or claimed an 
interest. 

This reservation raised the issue 
whether the United States was to join 
in asking advisory opinions of the 
Court as the equal of each and every 
nation in the League or as the equal 
of the League as a whole. Secretary 
Kellogg declined to send American 
representatives to the conference at 
Geneva in September, 1926, which was 
called to consider the reservations of 
the United States. Neverthless, that 
conference accepted all the reserva- 
tions except that concerning advisory 
opinions. Even it would have been 
accepted if it could not have been 
taken as meaning that the United 
States would be placed in a position 
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superior to other parties in asking the 
Court for an advisory opinion. 

So the matter rested until Febru- 
ary, 1929, when Secretary Kellogg 
asked that the discussion be reopened. 
Elihu Root, the unofficial American 
representative on the Committee of 
Jurists studying the problem, devised 
a formula that proved acceptable both 
to the League and to the Hoover Ad- 
ministration. On Dec. 9, 1929, the 
American Minister to Switzerland 
signed an agreement that the United 
States, upon becoming a member of 
the Court, might object to its giving 
an advisory opinion in specific cases; 
that, if the United States so objected, 
there should be an exchange of views 
between the United States and the 
Council or the Assembly of the League 
concerning the matter; and that, if no 
agreement upon it could be reached, 
the United States might withdraw 
from membership in the Court with- 
out being considered unfriendly or un- 
willing to cooperate. In 1930, Presi- 
dent Hoover laid this solution of the 
problem before the Senate, but it has” 
yet to take final action. 

Thus the American policy of rebuf- 
fing the League has given way to co- 
operation in frequent and consecutive 
conferences on matters of interna- 
tional concern. But this does not alter 
the fact that the United States is still 
outside the League. Increasing partic- 
ipation with the League in world af- 
fairs does not mean that the United 
States is ceasing to maintain the tra- 
dition of American independence. 





The College Girl: 1933 Model 


By ALZADA COMSTOCK 


[As Professor of Economics at Mount 
Holyoke College, Miss Comstock has had 
abundant opportunity to observe recent 
changes in the manners and outlook of 
the students in women’s colleges.] 


NNUALLY, as the leaves turn and 
the evenings begin to draw in, 
hundreds of magazine writers descend 
upon the American colleges. Secure 
in a public interest which has not 
wavered since Tennyson wrote The 
Princess, they ask brightly, “What do 
you think of the college student of 
today?” 

If we are to believe the things these 
journalists write when the visits are 
over, many a benevolent old college 
professor waggles his long white 
beard and answers, his voice trem- 
bling with age and altruism: “Just 
the same. * * * Just the same. * * * 
The same fine girls (or boys) that 
they used to be. Perhaps skirts (trou- 
sers) are a little longer (shorter) 
than they were when I was a fresh- 
man here, * * * But fundamentally 
I find them the same fine, frank, gen- 
erous young women (men) that I 
knew when I was young.” All of which 
is rank nonsense. Is a bank clerk to- 
day the same kind of fellow that 
granddad knew when he was a boy? 
Has a farmer the same ideas as the 
man who was raising wheat in 1918? 
Of course not. The manners of our 
whole country and its people change 
as the years pass. Motor cars and 
airplanes alter our speech and habits. 
Depressions arrive; NRAs succeed de- 
pressions, and our behavior alters ac- 
cordingly. College girls, like every one 
else, move with their changing world. 
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Even the appearance of the college 
girl has been modified with educa- 
tion’s coming of age for women. Femi- 
ninity has returned. The gentler graces 
are not, to be sure, very conspicuous 
in the Monday-to-Friday clothes of the 
girl who scuffs along the walks of the 
Eastern women’s college. On the cam- 
pus she wears black-and-white sport 
shoes, with or without socks, a dress 
which was meant for the tennis court, 
or a jumper born for the golf course, 
and one of those flopping brown coats 
which an English visitor recently mis- 
took for bathrobes. But when, on Fri- 
day afternoon or Saturday morning, 
she goes forth into what she still likes 
to call ‘the outside world’”—and thou- 
sands do go forth—she is smartly 
dressed from the peak of the little hat, 
tilted over one eye, to those fragile 
matching shoes which click so briskly 
on the pavement. Her make-up is 
slight but careful, for she leaves the 
heavy color work to the young ma- 
trons who are beginning to grow 
plump and who spend their afternoons 
at bridge clubs. Thus, unrecognizably 


‘ tidy, the college girl leaves for a week- 


end at New Haven, or to meet dad in 
New York, or for a conference of the 
Intercollegiate Union for Promoting 
X, ¥ or Z. 

Her life, even through the week, 
has changed in these last few years. 
The “isolation of the college” is a 
phrase which retains a meaning only 
for magazine writers who spend an 
afternoon in a dean’s study—with the 
dean’s secretary keeping everybody 
else out—and depart to “write it up.” 
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From the set of sun until as far into 
the night as the local curfew permits, 
a women’s college campus is thick 
with young men who have arrived in 
open cars from anywhere within a 
radius of a hundred miles. At the same 
moment groups of carefree young wo- 
men burst from apparently empty 
houses. Everybody seems to know 
everybody else. They drive, dance, play 
bridge and lesser games, walk, talk. 
Next morning the girls appear at 
classes in the same old knitted jump- 
ers, with the day’s translations done 
and neat typewritten papers ready to 
hand in. How they have managed it 
nobody knows. 

The college girl of today spends less 
time discussing life and its problems 
than her sister of the class of 1913 
or 1917. The decisions which she 
makes have put on new and simpler 
faces. Not many college generations 
ago each girl had a great socio-per- 
sonal problem to settle: Marriage, or 
—a career! Many were the gas jets 
which burned far, far into the night 
as the alternatives were discussed in 
principle and in practice. The career 
usually won, at lcast in theory. 

In the prosperous late 1920s the 
dilemma disappeared. Those were the 
golden years—remember?—when it 
seemed that for every graduate of the 
women’s colleges there was waiting 
around the corner a bond-salesman 
husband, a honeymoon trip to Europe 
and a three-car garage. There was 
little talk of careers and professions 
in those days, even by girls who 
through preference or necessity were 
entering them. One did it, but one did 
not philosophize. Femininity was be- 
ginning to come back. Feminists, on 
the other hand—by now the word was 
only a racial memory, though the con- 
cept persisted—were seen as queer, 
Suppressed women. 
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But in the 1930s, the after-college- 
what?-problem has returned. Mar- 
riage is still regarded as the natural 
and desirable vocation. But the ques- 
tion is, how is it going to be financed? 
The younger brothers of the men who 
made such satisfactory bond-salesman 
husbands are training for the profes- 
sions, and there are many long years 
through which their fiancées must 
wait for even a one-car garage. On 
one side or both there are loans to be 
paid and younger children to help 
educate. The first after-college need 
is income. So, without either orations 
or heart-burnings, the college gradu- 
ate of 1933 has gone job-hunting. Of 
course there are few jobs to be found 
and those which exist are poorly paid. 
But she has gone out cheerfully, with- 
out any of that discouraged wailing, 
“The modern world has no place for 
me,” of which we have heard so much 
from her German contemporaries. 

Once in a while a girl who was grad- 
uated in 1933 actually obtains a posi- 
tion. In that case she is almost sure to 
be more modest than the college girl 
of five years ago, less sure that the 
world is waiting open-armed for her 
on account of her superior education 
and intelligence. I quote from two let- 
ters which have come within the last 
few days: “It’s a grand job, and they 
say I can go as far as I like. Of course, 
it was only luck that I ever got it. 
Father happened to meet Mr. So-and- 
so just when he needed somebody 
* * *. “Treally don’t deserve this job. 
I told you, didn’t I, that I got it 
through influence? It gives me a 
queer feeling to realize that anybody 
else could do it as well * * *.” 

With this new and becoming humil- 
ity goes a realization that profession- 
al life is a competitive struggle, and 
that in the difficult existence of the 
fifth Winter of depression a convic- 
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tion of superiority would be a poor 
substitute for hard work. Promotion 
must be considered, too, if college 
loans are ever to be paid. In short, the 
college graduate is on her way toward 
becoming a more industrious and more 
ambitious employe. 

Even while she is still in college, 
the girl of the depression generation 
is developing a new seriousness, or, 
better, reverting to an interest in the 
world about her which no college gen- 
eration since the end of the World 
War has acknowledged. America’s 
playtime is over. A girl does ot need 
the college to tell her that, for in nine 
cases out of ten the shrinking re- 
sources of homes and home towns 
made it clear before she entered the 
academic grove. 

The senior of the class of 1934 
works no less ably in the field of Eng- 
lish poetry or organic chemistry than 
the girl of five years ago, but she has 
added an interest in economy and po- 
litical affairs which is apparently spon- 
taneous. No professor of economics is 
now surprised to be waited upon by a 
student committee asking for a public 
lecture on inflation, for example; nor, 
having agreed, is he surprised to find 
the lecture well attended. The lists of 
subscribers to The New York Times 
and New York Herald Tribune alone 
would be an eye-opener to some of the 
good ladies who have written elo- 
quently about the isolation of the 
colleges. On many desks CURRENT 
History lies beside The New Yorker, 
and Germany Enters the Third Reich 
on top of Anthony Adverse. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity to 
education. Now at last it can be told 
that some of the trials of the women’s 
colleges in the years of our greatest 
prosperity were almost past bearing. 
In the 1920s all was very, very quiet 
on Parnassus. For both boys and girls 
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the colleges had been translated into 
finishing schools for the prosperous. 
It was socially as necessary to have 
been to college as to have seen West- 
minster Abbey or the Arc de Triomphe. 
But, except for the by-products, it was 
in many cases a dull duty, hastily and 
casually performed while the heart 
was elsewhere. 

In that barren decade it did not of- 
ten appear to the American college 
woman that a college might be a place 
of pleasant retreat—the last, in fact, 
that life ever offers to most people— 
for reading or writing or painting or 
tinkering with test tubes. No. She 
panted up at the last possible moment, 
with the intention of beating the sec- 
retary or registrar by a few points in 
the game of getting students back for 
the first class of a term. As the gong 
sounded at the end of that term she 
rushed away in a racing taxi with a 
chorus of six-year-old whoops. As for 
what happened between the first gong 
of the term and the last, that was up 
to the professor. His duty was to en- 
tertain and to be smart about it. The 
teacher who could not keep awake the 
student who had returned on the morn- 
ing milk train after a week-end at 
Cambridge or Hanover was an incom- 
petent. The student’s duty was limited 
to punching — metaphorically — the 


time clock, sitting in her classroom 


seat with a critical attitude toward 
the entertainment offered, and at last 
fulfilling the minimum for the degree 
which, like the foreign labels on her 
suitcase, would prove that she had 
been places and done things. 

There appeared, in those years of 
our prosperity, a widening gap be- 
tween the passive attitude of Ameri- 
can students and the restless, search- 
ing curiosity of their English and Con- 
tinental contemporaries. Strange, too, 
because American students met these 
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queer energetic European creatures in 
Geneva, at International House in New 
York, and at international conferences 
in their own colleges, and marveled at 
the foreigners’ interest in politics, 
languages and literature. But there it 
ended. The American girls returned 
unchanged to their small rounds, 
where the study of languages was ta- 
boo, if it was “too much work” or “too 
dull,” where literatures were to be ex- 
plored only if and when the professor 
was “fascinating,” and where politics 
and economics began and ended with 
the courses without long papers. 

No intelligent educator believes that 
the intellectual aridity of the late 
1920s was the result of original sin or 
the degeneration of American youth. 
It was simply that in those years we— 
Americans in general—were all too 
rich and sleek and snugly berthed. 
Mental activity, contemplation, analy- 
sis and criticism were not necessary 


for successful existence outside college 


walls; 
bother ? 
By acurious paradox, in these years 
the quality of the students in the wo- 
men’s colleges was improving. Beating 
upon the gates of each of the major 
colleges of the Hast were four or five 
times as many girls as the dormitories 
and classrooms could hold. The col- 
leges could pick and choose; they did, 
and very skillfully, too, with the result 
that in the eight or ten years before 
1932 any girl who was admitted to one 
of these colleges was almost guaran- 
teed to have an extremely high intelli- 
gence quotient and excellent prepara- 
tory school training. But a considera- 
ble number of the girls who rode into 
the colleges on the wave of the new 
prosperity came from families which 
saw the institutions more as a social 
than as an intellectual opportunity. 
To these girls, once admitted, many of 


so, once inside them, why 
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the college duties looked dull and 
without much relationship to the bond- 
salesman husband of the future. As a 
result more and more of the effort of 
what was still known as “getting an 
education” devolved upon the profes- 
sor. It was not always easy, in that 
barren decade, for a college teacher to 
follow the star which in happier times 
makes teaching a delightful voyage of 
discovery. It is one thing to explore a 
new field or to resavor the delights of 
a familiar one in the company of ac- 
tive and sturdy young minds. It is 
quite another to realize that the pro- 
fessor’s desk is regarded somewhat as 
a talking picture which, if there is 
not snappy action every few feet, will 
be poorly attended tomorrow. 

Now all that is passing. The back- 
ground of the average college girl of 
1933-34 is less snug and the future 
more uncertain. Bill-paying fathers 
are tightening their belts and sending 
to college only the girls who evidence 
positive and active intellectual inter- 
ests. Those who show less interest 
and energy are being left to shift for 
themselves. Meanwhile, at home and 
in the business world, physical and 
mental work is becoming fashionable 
again. And in the colleges intellectual 
activity is returning to its own. 

The college girl of today is heir not 
only to the excellent traditions of wo- 
men’s education but also to a special 
battery of devices for stimulating her 
interest, devices which reached their 
full development in the years when 
women’s colleges—and men’s as well 
—faced the problem of stimulating 
the intelligent but inactive products 
of America’s boom period. I refer to 
honors courses, tutorial teaching, in- 
dependent study courses and all the 
related attractions through which 
creditable intellectual activity was 
aroused in young people who did not 
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rise until the hook was nicely baited. 

Honors courses, for example, usual- 
ly mean that a girl who has a high 
standing in college can be freed, if 
She wishes, from the routine work of 
a certain number of classes in her 
junior or senior year and allowed to 
devise an independent program along 
some line for which she has shown 
special aptitude and liking. She almost 
always has the help and advice of a 
particular instructor, who may in 
practice be one of the better-known 
professors. This departure is justified 
on the ground that the superior girl 
has a right to be liberated from the 
lock-step of the average and below- 
average girls in her regular classes 
and permitted to work independently 
in her chosen field. Practically, it 
means that the unusually able girl 
has the opportunity to work up to her 
ability. It also means that she is likely 
to develop a special interest, even in 
those college days which her friends 
at home think so standardized and 
regimented, which will enrich her life 
for many years. 

Criticism of these paths to freedom 
which lie before the college girl of 
this generation is as likely to be well 
received in the Eastern liberal-arts 
colleges as an attack upon monogamy 
or the American Constitution. But it 
is quite possible that the last word in 
liberal education has yet to be said. 
The girls of unusual ability, who have 
been set free from routine work, have 
not always shown a gain in indepen- 
dence. This was especially true of 
some who were bred in the passive 
tradition of the prosperity period. 


They were glad enough to be freed 
from classroom association with their 
duller friends, but they came to de- 
pend more and more upon the profes- 
sors to whom they were assigned. 
Certainly it cannot be claimed that 
the goal of intellectual self-reliance 
has been reached so long as systems 
are encouraged under which intellec- 
tual interest can be maintained only 
with the continued help of a single 
person. It is possible that honor work, 
tutorial teaching and the like, honest- 
ly viewed, will be seen to have brought 
a return of the kind of spoon-feeding 
with which our colleges should have 
finished long ago. 

These new educational devices are 
so expensive in time, effort and money 
that it is doubtful whether they can 
survive untouched in the lean years in 
which we are now living. Either the 
instructors spend so many hours of 
work on behalf of three or four girls 
that the rank and file are slighted, or 
the schemes cost the college a lot of 
money for extra instructors. In both 
cases modifications are in sight. 

But whatever the economies these 
next years may entail, the college girl 
of 1933-1934 still has all the oppor- 
tunities for following the lines of her 
own special interests which were open 
to her predecessor of five years ago. 
In addition she has the immense ad- 
vantage of a livelier intellectual curi- 
osity and a more responsible attitude 
toward life. She has, in short, the best 
of the era which is passing and some 
very good things from that which is 
coming. The chances are that she will 
make a pretty decent sort of citizen. 
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The Economics of the Slums 


By EvDItH ELMER Woop 


[The author of the following article is 
a recognized authority on housing. She 
is a consultant to the Housing Division 
of the Public Works Administration and 
is the author of several studies of which 
the latest is Recent Trends in American 
Housing.] 

MERICAN society has long stood 

indicted for its failure to solve 
the problem of housing. Though the 
upper middle class does not want for 
comfortable, convenient and modern 
homes, the remainder of the popula- 
tion is not so fortunate. Fundamental- 
ly, though other factors are present, 
the problem is one in econcemics which 
arises from the gap that exists be- 
tween the cost of modern housing and 
the income of the mass of the Ameri- 
can people. 

During periods of normal employ- 
ment, a third of the nearly 30,000,000 
American families can afford new or 
good-as-new homes. Another third oc- 
cupy the fair-to-middling, somewhat 
shabby, partly out-of-date buildings, 
whiie the remaining third must be 
content with the oldest and most di- 
lapidated structures whose only merit 
is cheapness. Though these three 
groups cannot be sharply separated, 
their outlines are sufficiently clear for 
the purposes of this discussion, The 
first and most prosperous group is 
almost unconscious of a housing ques- 
tion since it does not itself lack proper 
shelter. But the other two are ignored 
by the operative builders; it is the 
plight of these that constitute the 
housing problem. 

The American worker’s standard of 
living, compared with working-class 
standards in other countries, has been 
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regarded as exceptionally high. In 
term of money wages and food, cloth- 
ing, second-hand Fords, radios and 
other near-luxuries which his wages 
would buy, this has been true. Recent- 
ly, however, it is beginning to be under- 
stood that public housing projects and 
the protection of social insurance af- 
forded in many European countries 
tend to outweigh the apparent ad- 
vantages enjoyed by Americans. Cer- 
tainly in the matter of housing the 
American worker is worse off than 
many of his European brethren. Per- 
haps 10,000,000 homes in America, if 
judged by standards of decency, 
should be scrapped. But remedies are 
not easy to find, nor do they fit into 
the American tradition of individu- 
alism. 

A uniform increase of wages would 
do little, if anything, to improve the 
housing of the wage earner, for huild- 
ing costs and rents, even of old houses, 
would rise proportionately. A better 
distribution of income would help, but 
it is an extremely difficult thing to 
bring about. It is easier and quicker 
in practice to reduce the cost of hous- 
ing. This may be done by lowering the 
cost of land, of building materials, or 
of labor—where it can be done with- 
out reducing wages—by cutting ex- 
penses attendant on financing, by cur- 
tailing the investor’s profit, or by any 
combination of these measures. 

In America real estate transactions, 
building operations and money lend- 
ing—especially on junior mortgages 
—have always been highly specula- 
tive activities. To eliminate this fea- 
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ture and to place the housing of a 
large part of the population on a pub- 
lic-utility basis, self-supporting but 
rigidly limited as to profits, would au- 
tomatically bring new housing within 
the reach of that extensive group 
which occupies the middle of the 
income scale. This possibility has 
been demonstrated by limited-dividend 
housing under the New York State 
law and by public-spirited experiment- 
ers like John D. Rockefeller Jr. and 
the City Housing Corporation in New 
York, Julius Rosenwald and the Field 
Estate in Chicago and the Buhl 
Foundation in Pittsburgh. 

Limited-dividend housing has never 
been developed in the United States 
on a scale large enough to show more 
than its possibilities. The extensive 
loans at 4 per cent offered by the 
Public Works Administration of the 
NRA to limited-dividend companies 
provide an opportunity for extensive 
expansion of these activities. The re- 
sult will be high-grade housing at com- 
paratively low rents. Naturally, prop- 
erty owners who now offer compara- 
ble housing at higher rent and those 
who charge comparable rent for obso- 
lescent houses will fight these pro- 
posals. 

In any event, limited-dividend hous- 
ing alone will never solve the housing 
problem, because it will not affect the 
slums. The removal of the slums and 
the rehousing of those who live in 
them offer no profit to private enter- 
prise. Never, either in America or 
abroad, has slum clearance been pos- 
sible without subsidies. But now, for 
the first time in the United States, 
these are made available by a clause 
in the National Recovery Act which 
permits outright grants, in addition 
to loans, to slum-clearing projects 
which are to be carried out directly by 
public authority. 

Special State legislation will, in 
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most cases, be necessary to obtain 
these grants. Already Ohio has taken 
such action and the Cleveland Metro- 
politan Housing District, comprising 
nearly all Cuyahoga County, has been 
established. Michigan has adopted 
blanket legislation which is believed 
to cover all needs. Milwaukee proba- 
bly already has sufficient power un- 
der earlier legislative acts. Massachu- 
setts has nearly enough, but not quite. 
New York failed to act at the recent 
special session because of the rivalry 
between the advocates of State and 
local authorities. Other States will un- 
doubtedly ask for these grants as soon 
as their Legislatures convene. _ 
Slums are of many sorts and have 
arisen in various ways. With the com- 
ing of large-scale factories more than 
a century ago, workers streamed from 
country to town in search of employ- 
ment. Since there was no place for 
them to live and there were almost 
no building or sanitary regulations, 
cheap housing was erected for them 
by speculative builders. These dwell- 
ings tended to be inadequate, even 
when new, and have become worse, 
absolutely and comparatively, with 
the lapse of time. This accounts for 
much wretched housing in New Eng- 
land mill towns. With few exceptions, 
the early mining and textile company 


‘ towns were no better. 


Rapid immigration aggravated the 
situation in America. The inadequacy 
of building and housing regulations 
throughout the nineteenth century, 
with the constant pressure for cheap 
housing by helpless newcomers who 
were uncritical of standards, produced 
the monstrosities of lot overcrowding 
and dark rooms which are to be found 
in the old-law tenements of New York, 
in Boston’s North End, in the courts 
and alleys of Philadelphia, and to 
some extent in other cities. 
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Most American towns, large and 
small, have neglected areas, housing 
from 20 to 40 per cent of the popula- 
tion, where the shabby, huddled 
houses have no sewers, no paint, no 
bathtubs, no gas, sometimes no run- 
ning water and occasionally no elec- 
tric light. The fact that such areas are 
largely inhabited by Negroes, foreign- 
born persons or persons of foreign 
parentage does not alter their signifi- 
cance or the community’s responsibil- 
ity in regard to them. 

Blighted areas, which often develop 
into full-fledged slums, have arisen 
from the rapid growth of American 
towns, from American restlessness, 
and from a lack of effective city plan- 
ning. When residential neighborhoods 
near the business centre become noisy 
or dusty or are invaded by business, 
the well-to-do move to new land, leav- 
ing their single-family houses, for 
which there no longer is a demand, to 
be converted, however unsuitably, into 
tenements. Being ill-adapted, they pro- 
gressively decline in the social and 
economic scale. Furthermore, to com- 
pensate for falling rents, rentable 
space is increased through additions 
or new buildings in the rear and side 
yards. 

Another type of bad housing is ex- 
emplified by the shack districts so 
prevalent on the outskirts of Western 
and Southwestern towns. There are 
rural slums, also, one and two room 
cabins, without any sort of improve- 
ments or comforts, without even the 
most primitive of privies, sometimes 
without window glass. Such cabins are 
incredibly numerous in the South 
among white as well as Negro fam- 
ilies, but are not unknown in other 
sections of the country. Very bad con- 
ditions, for instance, are to be found 
in parts of Montana, where prosperity 
failed to come and pioneer hardships, 
expected to last for a year or two, be- 
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came crystallized over a whole gen- 
eration. 

Like so many other social questions, 
housing has been affected by the 
American tradition of individualism 
that was fostered by a pioneer stage of 
civilization. But last year’s snows have 
not more completely vanished than 
our pioneer era. For a nation to per- 
sist in the cultivation of traits, the 
need for which it has outgrown, is as 
much infantilism as for an individual 
who has arrived at adult age to cling 
to the ways of his childhood. If we 
are going to live together successfully 
in tightly packed urban communities, 
we must learn the secret of team- 
work, of cooperation, of protection for 
those least able to protect themselves. 
Individual initiative, energy and en- 
terprise will always be precious quali- 
ties, but they must accept whatever 
regulation is necessary to prevent 
their working injury to others. 

Individual liberty to do what one 
wills with or on one’s own property 
has been greatly circumscribed in the 
interest of public welfare. We have 
already accepted building codes, sani- 
tary regulations, zoning ordinances 
and traffic laws. So far we have gone. 
Certain steps we seem to be on the 
verge of—or indeed in process of tak- 
ing. These are: That a community 
which has permitted slum conditionsto 
develop has incurred a responsibility 
to eliminate them, even at the taxpay- 
ers’ expense, and that an industrial 
civilization, resting on a certain distri- 
bution of skilled and unskilled jobs, 
has a responsibility to see that whole- 
some housing is available for those in 
the lower-paid occupations. 

Before the World War and during 
the prosperity era which followed the 
war, most Americans were so busy 
pushing ahead, building, trading, spec- 
ulating, getting rich or hoping to, 
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that they never paused to consider 
the mess they were leaving in their 
wake, much less to clear it up. It was 
considered unpatriotic, un-American, 
lacking in local pride to doubt that 
every community was destined to 
grow and to keep on growing at the 
phenomenal rate at which some com- 
munities had grown in the past. But 
that rate of growth depended on im- 
migration, which now has_ been 
checked almost to the vanishing point. 
At the same time, a falling birth rate 
has affected the natural increase in 
population. Even the drift from the 
farms to the city has encountered, 
since the depression, a stronger tide 
setting the other way. We have ar- 
rived at a period of relatively stable 
population. Our future growth is more 
likely to be qualitative than quantita- 
tive. 

Zoning ordinances in the post-war 
years represented an effort to intro- 
duce rational planning in community 
development, to prevent the waste 
that comes from misguided individual 
action, whether it be the erection of 
a filling station among homes or a 
skyscraper in the midst of bungalows. 
Zoning is good, but since it is not 
retroactive, it cannot correct what 
careless individualism has already 
done. Moreover, zoning commissions 
have made mistakes through lack of 
basic information, especially in assign- 
ing too large a part of the community 
area for business and industrial pur- 
poses. Only recently have we learned, 
from careful studies in a number of 
cities and towns of varying size, that 
about 214% per cent of developed area 
is actually needed for commercial pur- 
poses, and that 10 per cent covers all 
that is used by industry and railroad- 
ing. But many communities have ten 
to twenty times as much land zoned 
for business as they will ever require 


‘courts, 
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for that purpose. The result is de- 
pressed real estate values; the land is 
spoiled for residence and is needed for 
nothing else. 

Districts of mixed use close to the 
centre of cities tend to become slums 
or near-slums. The owners regard 
their present use as transitory and 
spend a minimum on repairs. Assess- 
ments are relatively high. But owners 
and assessors agree in the belief that 
some day the land will be wanted for 
high-grade business purposes. Unfor- 
tunately for this hope, business dis- 
tricts have nearly reached their limit 
of growth. Future expansion, more- 
over, is likely to be vertical rather 
than horizontal. If such areas are to 
be redeemed, it can be only for resi- 
dential use, although redemption will 
be possible only after the imaginary 
land values have been deflated. 

Meanwhile, the slum district, if it 
has reached that stage, is a heavy lia- 
bility from every point of view. Al- 
though the tax rate upon it may be 
high, it costs the city more for the 
maintenance of streets, utilities, po- 
lice, fire protection and schools than 
the taxes return. Thus it must be 
partly carried by other districts. In- 
directly, it is a still heavier burden, 
for it absorbs a wholly disproportion- 
ate amount of the public expenditure 
on hospitals, clinics, poor relief, 
reform schools and _ jails. 
These are the districts where death 
rates are highest, where epidemics 
start and from which they spread, the 
districts which have delinquency rates 
four or five times above the commu- 
nity average and fifteen to twenty 
times the rate in favored areas. 

While immigration continued, the 
social effects of the slums were less 
serious. Always the latest immigrant 
wave, seeking the cheapest rents, took 
the worst housing, pushing out the 
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next earlier group and necessarily into 
something better. A few years later 
new arrivals would force a repetition 
of the process. Since the war, how- 
ever, conditions have changed. Now 
we find living in the slums families 
who were born and brought up there 
and who have known no other home. 

Clifford Shaw’s studies of delin- 
quency in Chicago show that high de- 
linquency rates remain always in the 
same spots—the bad housing areas 
close to the Loop, the stockyards and 
the steel mills. Over a period of thirty 
years, however, the racial composition 
changed completely several times, from 
Irish and German to Polish, to Italian 
and Negro. These studies go a long way 
to disprove the assertions of landlords 
and other laissez-faire advocates that 
slums are caused by a degenerate pop- 
ulation which would create new slums 
wherever transplanted. That a residu- 
um of such unreclaimable population 
really exists will hardly be denied, but 
British and Dutch experience indi- 
cates it to be around 10 per cent of 
the slum population rather than 100 
per cent. Dr. Shaw’s studies bear out 
such a hypothesis. 

It has been the purpose of this 
article to sketch the broad outlines of 
our American housing problem and 
the approach toward its solution of- 
fered by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration of the NRA. Let it not be sup- 
posed that success is assured and that 
nothing remains but the hand-clap- 
ping. The world moves fast in these 
days, and the issue may be decided 
suddenly. But meanwhile a vast under- 
cover struggle is in progress between 
Supporters of government aid to hous- 
ing and short-sighted, selfish interests 
which believe themselves adversely af- 
fected by these policies. Public opinion 
is likely to be the deciding factor, as 
it has been in the case of the NRA 
codes. But does public opinion under- 
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stand the housing question as well as 
the factors involved in the codes? Will 
it be mobilized quickly enough? 

Organized real estate, including the 
landlord class, and organized lending 
interests which hold too large mort- 
gages on rundown property are fight- 
ing the whole program. They have op- 
posed limited-dividend housing in the 
past whenever it appeared to promise 
serious rivalry. Their hostility to the 
New York State housing law has been 
continuous since its enactment in 
1926. The executive committee of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, meeting in Chicago a year 
ago, opposed R. F. C. housing loans 
and stated that the association ‘‘does 
not believe that limited-dividend, tax- 
exempt, State supervised, multi-family 
housing corporations constitute a 
sound solution to problems of slum 
clearance and housing development.” 
No substitute was offered, but ever 
since, in nearly every city where ac- 
tion was proposed, real estate organ- 
izations have fought to block housing 
loans. Cleveland is an exception. This 
policy virtually paralyzed action un- 
der the R. F.C, which perhaps was 
not, at best, very “housing-minded.” 
The Fred F. French project on the 
lower east side of New York, which 
had former Governor Smith’s personal 
backing, was the only one to receive a 
loan. In New Jersey the building and 
loan associations are fighting to pre- 
vent the approval of housing projects 
under the Public Housing Law of 
1933. Everywhere the argument is 
basically the same—unfair competi- 
tion of the government with private 
enterprise. 

That the housing program of the 
Public Works Administration is ac- 
quiring momentum, in spite of opposi- 
tion, is shown by the record. Robert 
D. Kohn, a former president of the 
American Institute of Architects, was 
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appointed Director of Housing on July 
6, 1933. Organization of the staff and 
of the housing division was complete 
by the end of the month. From the 
middle of August to the end of Sep- 
tember nine projects received prelim- 
inary approval. The proposed loans 
range in size from $40,000 for Hutch- 
inson, Kan., to $12,000,000 for Cleve- 
land. Three projects are located in 
Greater New York—Brooklyn, Queens 
and the Bronx—and the others are in 
Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis and 
Indianapolis. The Kansas experiment 
involves an approach to the subsis- 
tence farm idea, since it consists of 
twenty small houses, each on a two- 
acre plot. The Cleveland and Indian- 
apolis plans involve slum clearance. 
The Philadelphia project is a cooper- 
ative initiated by a labor union. 

One point private enterprise has a 
right to insist on—that housing erect- 
ed with government loans at low in- 


terest rates, and still more any hous- 
ing which receives the 30 per cent free 
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grant, should be used exclusively by 
families who cannot pay more than 
the resulting rent. A rental of $25 a 
month is appropriate to a family with 
a monthly income of $100 to $125. A 
rental of $40 fits an income between 
$160 and $200. If we permit bargain- 
hunting families with $4,000 to $5,000 
a year to live in such buildings, we 
shall betray the low-income groups 
whom we ‘undertook to benefit and 
we shall give private enterprise a 
legitimate cause for complaint. 

With this proviso, all taxpayers 
and, in the long run, all real estate 
will be helped by the elimination of 
slums and blighted areas and by the 
provision of good, inexpensive hous- 
ing. It is a dog-in-the-manger atti- 
tude for renting and lending agencies 
to try to block an effort to accomplish 
what they have so signally failed to 
do themselves—supply suitable homes 
to low-income families and to elim- 
inate the obsolete housing which dis- 
credits our civilization. 





The Battle of the Milksheds 


By LEMENT HARRIS 


{Mr. Harris, a student of agricultural 
economics, is Executive Secretary of the 
Farmers National Committee for Action. 
In the following article he sets forth the 
grounds on which the dairy farmers base 
their grievances. ] 

ILK, or its products, is the great 
source of cash income for 
farmers who live in the vast region of 
cold Winters and good pastures that 
stretches from Minnesota to Pennsyl- 
vania. Three-quarters of the farmers 
in this territory own cows and con- 
tribute to the white flood which pours 
into the cities. Even as the pulse of the 
South can be measured by the fluctua- 
tions of the Cotton Exchange, and of 
the grain States by the price of wheat, 
so milk prices determine the condi- 
tions of life on the farms of the 
Northeast. 

But for too long, now, dairymen 
have seen their monthly milk checks 
grow smaller and smaller, although as 
much milk as ever is being shipped. 
Prices have fallen and have remained 
below the cost of production. Mean- 
while, notes and taxes have come due, 
and, since there are no funds to meet 
them, the spectre of foreclosure and 
eviction haunts the dairy farmer. 

This tragic and ruinous condition 
has arisen despite the great natural 
advantages possessed by dairymen. 
Milk is a perishable commodity that 
must be corsumed within a few hun- 
dred miles of where it is produced. 
Thus dairy farms surround the largest 
cities of America—the world’s finest 
market for dairy products—creating 
clearly defined milksheds which it has 
been easy to organize into great mar- 
keting cooperatives whose function is 


to make collective bargains with the 
milk distributing companies. With 
such advantages, dairymen might have 
been expected to have maintained a 
good price level for their product. On 
the contrary, however, long before the 
present economic crisis, the price the 
farmer received for milk hovered be- 
low the level of the cost of producton; 
during the last three years it has 
fallen even lower. 

If income were measured by hours 
of work, a dairy farmer would de- 
serve the highest compensation. Every 
day in the year he and his family 
must play nurse-maid to the cows. 
He must be up at 5 in the morning in 
order to milk his stock and to carry 
the cooled milk down the lane to a 
platform on the highway before the 
collector’s truck comes by. After feed- 
ing the herd and shoveling out the 
manure, field work begins. Wheat, 
corn, oats, alfalfa and clover must be 
grown and harvested for Fall. Even 
the manure has to be carefully treas- 
ured and spread out to fertilize the 
next crop. At the close of the day 
evening milking and feeding round 
out at least twelve hours of labor. 

No other form of farming requires 
such constant and unceasing work. 
Nevertheless, John Dairyman has dis- 
covered that he is paying for the priv- 
ilege of producing milk. He has sought 
a profit by enlarging his herd and 
working his family even harder. He 
has listened to the county agent, who 
has told him to weed out the low- 
producing cows. He may have read the 
bulletins sent from the State college 
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which tell him of small economies that 
can be achieved by improved feeding, 
better land utilization and so on. Even 
so, when all costs are put down in 
black and white, it is probable that 
no dairyman, certainly none but the 
largest, are at present making money. 

Milk producers recognize two main 
causes for the low prices they have 
been receiving: (1) Urban unemploy- 
ment which has reduced milk con- 
sumption; (2) the maintenance, even 
increase, throughout this period of 
the milk distributers’ spread of profit. 

Smaller consumption, of course, is 
beyond the farmer’s direct control. To 
be sure, he has met all the State re- 
quirements, no matter what the cost, 
that seek to insure the quality of milk, 
Though thequality is assured, less milk 
is consumed in the cities—a fact re- 
flected in the growing number of un- 
dernourished children. The Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor 
has estimated that even in 1930 there 
were 6,000,000 undernourished chil- 
dren; undoubtedly there has been a 
marked increase since then. 

The farmers, however, have a plan 
for expanding the city market—a plan 
which they have never been able to 
make effective. Milk, pasteurized in 
cans at central distributing points, 
can be distributed very cheaply. In 
February, 1931, the president of the 
Pennsylvania branch of a national 
farm organization offered to deliver 
milk in pasteurized cans for 6 cents a 
quart to the Philadelphia Department 
of Welfare; at that time the depart- 
ment was paying considerably more 
for milk in the same form. But the 
offer was refused, not on the basis of 
sanitation or refrigeration, but frank- 
ly because it would interfere with the 
milk distributers’ business. Yet such a 
plan would have enlarged the market 
and would have made milk available 
to thousands who needed it. 
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The second cause of the dairyman’s 
distress is to be found in the practice 
of the commercial dairy throughout 
this period of falling prices of con- 
sistently passing each cut in price on 
to the farmer. In fact, the spread of 
profit to the dealer has not only been 
maintained but has even increased. In 
the Philadelphia milkshed, for exam- 
ple, the price to the consumer dropped 
4 cents a quart during the period be- 
tween December, 1930, and January, 
1933. Of this 4-cent fall, the farmer 
was forced to absorb 3.3 cents and 
the distributer only .7 cent. When 
the distributers accepted this small 
cut of .7 cent they made up the loss 
by reducing by 15 per cent the por- 
tion of the farmer’s output for which 
he received fluid milk prices. Since 
January, 1933, the price of milk to 
the consumer in Philadelphia has 
risen 2 cents a quart, permitting the 
distributer to regain his .7 cent. 

Published earnings of the urban 
dairy companies have made a con- 
sistently good showing throughout 
the depression. This record of profit 
contrasts with the tragedy on the 
farms and the undernourishment in 
the cities. Thus it is but natural that 
attack on the dealers’ spread should 
become the battle cry of the milk- 
sheds. 

Rumblings of discontent have many 
times during the past year flared into 


-open revolt among the dairymen. The 


first to protest openly were the Iowa 
farmers who a year ago declared a 
holiday and blockaded the highways 
leading into Sioux City. Later, Wis- 
consin witnessed two more widespread 
and bitter strikes—in February and 
June. New York State has had two 
strikes; others have been threatened 
in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. In- 
deed, if one takes a map marked to 
show the areas of heaviest milk rpro- 
duction in the United States, the 
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regions of greatest production are ex- 
actly those where strikes have been 
threatened or have occurred. The ob- 
vious next step, a general milk strike, 
is now being widely discussed. 

During these struggles the leaders 
of the farmers’ cooperatives have re- 
fused to champion the attack on the 
dealers’ spread which the rank and 
file of the farmers have been demand- 
ing. When strikes were called, the offi- 
cial journals of the cooperatives have 
not hesitated to condemn these move- 
ments among its own membership. 
Quite logically opinion is widespread 
among the farmers that the leadership 
of the cooperatives has passed into 
the hands of the distributers. 

Now a new force is entering the 
troubled scene. The Roosevelt admin- 
istration, under the provisions of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act, is draw- 
ing up marketing agreements for the 
various milksheds. The agreements, 
all quite similar, proposed for Chi- 
cago, New York, Philadelphia and 
other cities were formulated by repre- 
sentatives of the great dairy products 
companies which control 75 per cent 
or more of the sales in these cities, 
and by representatives of the farmers’ 
cooperatives which claim to represent 
75 per cent or more of the farmers. 
The resulting agreement, which is al- 
ready effective in Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, fixes the price which farmers 
receive and which consumers pay. It 
raises the price to the consumer, 
passes a portion of the increase along 
to the farmer and part to the com- 
mercial dairy or dealer. Thus the 
spread of profit of the dealer is not 
only preserved but increased. 

Under these agreements the system 
of paying farmers two prices for basic 
and surplus milk is preserved. Basic 
milk is supposed to include that por- 
tion sold in fluid form. Surplus, which 
brings a much lower price, refers to 
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milk sold as butter, cheese and so 
forth. Obviously the percentage of a 
farmer’s milk for which he receives 
the basic rate is a most important 
factor, but this factor is beyond his 
control. The commercial dairy, or the 
cooperative, sets the proportion of 
basic and surplus for each farmer—a 
proportion which varies widely, favor- 
ing some and discriminating against 
others for no ascertainable reason. 
The farmer, moreover, has no assur- 
ance that large portions of the milk 
bought at the cheap surplus rate is 
not sold as fluid milk—with enormous 
profits to the dealer. This system, 
which the farmer has found intolera- 
ble, has been continued by specific 
provisions in the new marketing 
agreements. 

Nevertheless, the farmers have 
made clear to the administration their 
objections to the maintenance of the 
dealers’ spread and of the system of 
basic and surplus prices. On June 
19 twenty Pennsylvania dairymen 
from the Philadelphia milkshed testi- 
fied at the Federal hearing in Wash- 
ington before the agreement was 
signed. Representing all the important 
counties, each farmer insisted that 
the great majority of the dairymen in 
the section were strongly against the 
proposed agreement. They declared 
that public interest would best be 
served if the price were lowered to 
the consumer and raised to the farm- 
er; the commercial dairy would still 
enjoy ample profits. They urged that 
farmer representation in any agree- 
ment drawn up should not be com- 
posed of the virtually self-perpetuat- 
ing officers of the big cooperatives, 
but should consist of a committee of 
working farmers, elected by mass 
meetings of dairy farmers in the dif- 
ferent counties. 

Several weeks after this hearing the 
official milk agreement was signed by 
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the Secretary of Agriculture and went 
into effect, but the original draft had 
been scarcely changed and none of the 
points to which the farmers objected 
was altered. When Pennsylvania dairy- 
men learned of what had happened, 
the whole milkshed was aroused. 
Faced by the prospect of an indefinite 
continuation of unbearable conditions, 
the farmers met in many places to 
discuss possible action. To them the 
signing of the milk agreement meant 
that the government was determined 
to safeguard the golden harvest which 
the dairy trusts have been reaping. A 
strike was seriously discussed and 
strike sentiment grew as the Pennsyl- 
vania farmers watched their fellows in 
New York State, who were then fight- 
ing against the rulings of the New 
York Milk Control Board. Meanwhile, 
farmers near Chicago were picketing 
highways, and in Connecticut a strike 
was impending. 

On Aug. 21, the Farmers Regional 
Committee, representing most of the 
organizations of the Philadelphia 
milkshed, met to consider a strike and 
voted unanimously to do so within 
thirty days unless the government 
took action. At the same moment word 
reached Philadelphia that a new Fed- 
eral hearing to reconsider the milk 
agreement would be held—this time in 
Philadelphia. But this news did not 
reach the farmers until after their 
meeting had adjourned. 

The second hearing was opened in 
Philadelphia on Sept. 11 in the great 
ballroom of a fashionable hotel. 
The ballroom was quiet during the 
farmers’ testimony, which concluded 
as follows: “Mr. Secretary, we have 
informed you of the farmers’ objec- 
tions to the Milk Code. We have also 
stated the just demands of the farm- 
ers. Our livelihood depends upon re- 
ceiving at least 5 cents a quart for 
all our milk (314 per cent butterfat). 
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* * * Once before, at the first hear- 
ing in Washington, twenty farmers 
from this milkshed journeyed there 
and presented their objections to the 
present code. Believing that you had 
decided against them, the farmers 
* * * planned to call a strike in the 
Philadelphia milkshed. * * * You 
have ordered a new hearing. If you 
fail us again, strike is the only weap- 
on left to us.” 

A week after the hearing, on Sept. 
20, the Farmers Regional Committee 
again gathered to consider the situa- 
tion. Then it was that they decided to 
continue intensive strike preparations, 
believing that only thus could they 
force a new agreement which would 
meet the farmers’ demands. 

The battle of the Philadelphia milk- 
shed is the battle of all the important 
milksheds. The dairy farmer’s prob- 
lems are everywhere the same. The 
two biggest commercial dairies have 
their subsidiaries in all large cities. 
If the farmers win in Philadelphia the 
other sheds will be encouraged to 
make the same stand. If defeated in 
the Philadelphia milkshed, the farm- 
ers’ next move will be joint action of a 
number of milksheds. At the moment 
of writing, a Pennsylvania farmer 
is in Northern Ohio attempting to 
secure the cooperation of the dairy- 
men there. 

The farmer, so much of whose life 


_is spent patiently doing long, labori- 


ous jobs like plowing, harrowing, seed- 
ing, cultivating and harvesting, has 
developed a deep-set habit of carrying 
out any job he undertakes. In this in- 
stance he has set his face in the direc- 
tion of reducing the middleman’s 
profits and at the same time of pro- 
tecting the consumer. He believes his 
purpose is just. No matter what or- 
ganized opposition he may encounter, 
he will fight along this line until his 
is the victory. 





Now, everybody! All together! Maybe it’s stuck or something 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch —New York Herald Tribune 


The siren song Old Man River keeps rollin’ along 
—Baltimore Sun —Cleveland Press 





Came the dawn 
—or did it? 
—Glasgow Rec- 
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The death 
spring. Sensa- 
tional perform- 
ance of Roose- 
velt’s eccentric 

troupe. 

—De Groene. 
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“Doc! I’m a lot worse than when you A dangerous spirit over Europe 


last saw me’ : —Izvestia, Moscow 
—Baltimore Sun 


Stone deaf—in one ear 


—Star, London 
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The Ardent Wooer—‘‘Be mine, and I will make you rich and happy”’ 
The Maid—“I think you’d better go away. Father doesn’t like your shirt” 
—Glasgow Record 


Russian harvest, 1933. ‘‘So deeply 

rooted is the idea of communism 

that even starvation hits them col- 
lectively One good revolution deserves another? 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin —Boston Evening Transcript 





A Month’s World History 


Disarmament: 


A New Phase 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
Professor of American History, Columbia University 


HILE the city of Geneva during 
September was preparing for 
the international meetings of the Au- 
tumn, representatives of Great Brit- 
ain, France, Italy and the United 
States gathered in Paris and laid 
plans to focus the world’s attention in 
earnest on the League of Nations. 
The Disarmament Conference, which 
has in recent years been a forum for 
so many of the enmities of resurgent 
European nationalism, was scheduled 
to reopen, after a four-month vaca- 
tion, on Oct. 16. And, as every foreign 
office in Europe knows, unless some 
agreement is reached at this session 
the hope of genuine arms reduction is 
likely to suffer a complete eclipse, and 
the nations will probably take another 
long step back toward the discredited 
system of armed alliances and secret 
diplomacy. 

During the seventeen months of its 
life the Disarmament Conference has 
proved that none of the practical poli- 
ticians who attend the League sessions 
desires to lessen the military strength 
of his own country. The conference 
has actually seemed as impotent as 
a college debating society. That it has 
been suddenly lifted out of this aca- 
demic lethargy has been due to French 
initiative. The reason for French ac- 
tion, of course, lay in the emergence 
of a new Germany, militantly ready to 


defy certain parts of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

As early as last Autumn, even be- 
fore the advent of Hitler to power, 
the German Government, through 
Foreign Minister Baron von Neurath, 
warned the Disarmament Conference 
that unless the Reich were permitted 
equality in armaments she would with- 
draw and wreck the conference. Prime 
Minister MacDonald, who has always 
been inclined to do justice to Ger- 
many’s claims, persuaded the other 
powers to admit the principle of Ger- 
man “equality” in the draft conven- 
tion of last March. At that time the 
German position seemed logical. If 
the nations which had promised to re- 
duce their armaments under the Treaty 
of Versailles failed to live up to their 
obligations, there was no justice in 
forcing Germany to remain disarmed 
under the same treaty. To meet the 
emergency the leaders of the confer- 
ence expected to agree at the next ses- 
sion upon enough limitations to fulfill, 
at least on paper, the disarmament 
clauses of the peace treaties. 

But in the meantime Adolf Hitler, 
having placed himself at the head of 
the German Government, was not at 
all in the humor to wait upon the slow 
processes of negotiation at Geneva. 
Across the Rhine France witnessed 
the manifold evidence of a new and 
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defiant mood in Germany. When Pre- 
mier Daladier received Great Britain’s 
emissary to the Paris conversations 
toward the end of September, he pos- 
sessed elaborate secret service proof 
that Germany was rearming as fast 
as she could. But instead of submit- 
ting this evidence to the conference 
in Paris, Premier Daladier and Joseph 
Paul-Boncour, his Foreign Minister, 
offered a new proposal for dealing 
with the question of disarmament. In 
outline, this new plan called for an 
international commission to inspect 
and, to some extent, to supervise ar- 
maments in each country during the 
next four or five years. At the end of 
this period, on the basis of practical 
experience, the nations would take up 
the question of actual disarmament 
with the hope of “standardizing” all 
armed forces at lower levels than exist 
today. 

The United States, represented by 
Ambassador Norman Davis, President 
Roosevelt’s roving diplomatic repre- 
sentative, indicated its assent to the 
French plan, provided one all-impor- 
tant alteration were made. Together 
with Sir John Simon, the British For- 
eign Secretary, and Ambassador Count 
Pignatti de Custoza, Italy’s represen- 
tative, Mr. Davis demanded that actual 
disarmament should accompany rather 
than follow the period of supervision, 
and that it should begin at once 
rather than be postponed for the de- 
cisions of another world conference 
four or five years hence. During the 
three days of conversations in Paris 
the most remarkable token of progress 
was France’s evident sincerity in try- 
ing to reach some practical agreement 
with Great Britain, Italy and the 
United States. The French representa- 
tives seemed willing to conciliate, per- 
haps to compromise. The German lead- 
ers and press, always ready to accuse 
France of blocking disarmament, 
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sneered at the French plan as another 
scheme to evade the issue. Neverthe- 
less, there was no doubt among ob- 
servers in Paris that Daladier and 
Paul-Boncour, alarmed by the strength 
and temper of the Nazis, were ready 
to attempt a real settlement of the 
arms question. 

Since the Paris conversations were 
secret, it was impossible to do more 
than make a shrewd guess as to their 
success. From the French point of 
view, M. Paul-Boncour had not suc- 
ceeded in his strategic effort to unite 
the four powers in their attitude to- 
ward Germany. Italy showed uncer- 
tainty, refusing to abandon either her 
declared championship of prompt dis- 
armament or her friendly relations 
with Hitler. Ambassador Davis made 
it plain that the United States, while 
keenly interested in the limitation of 
armaments, is inclined for the present 
to let Europe take care of her own 
affairs. Great Britain was definitely 
closer to the French position, but by 
no means in full agreement. At the 
end M. Daladier let it be understood 
that the conversations between the 
four nations had reached such an aus- 
picious stage that he believed a united 
front would be presented in the nego- 
tiations with Germany at Geneva. But 
the following day Sir John Simon, ar- 


_riving in Geneva for the meeting of 


the League of Nations Assembly, pro- 
ceeded to give currency to exactly the 
opposite impression by assuring Baron 
von Neurath that nothing had been 
done behind Germany’s back and that 
no united front was planned against 
her. 

The Fourteenth Assembly of the 
League, which was brought to order 
on Sept. 25 by its president, Prime 
Minister Johan Mowinckel of Norway, 
faced a number of difficult questions 
which it wished to sidestep and the 
usual budget of lesser problems to be 
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disposed of in committee. More im- 
portant than any of its public discus- 
sions were the private conversations 
which prolonged and extended the dis- 
armament talks in Paris. It was plain 
that the prime ministers and foreign 
ministers honoring the League with 
their presence meant at last to get 
somewhere with their task and to 
have some plan ready for the “Bu- 
reau” or steering committee of the 
Disarmament Conference when it met 
on Oct. 9. War talk rumbled uneasily 
through the corridors and committee 
rooms, and the apprehension was ex- 
pressed in realistic terms that Nazi 
Germany might prove to be a replica 
of the Germany of 1914. Prime Minis- 
ter Mowinckel in his opening address 
to the Assembly gloomily depicted a 
Europe “torn and divided, where the 
words equality and fraternity are 
relics of a bygone age,’”’ and pleaded 
with emotion for a return to the prin- 
ciples laid down by Germany’s great 
peacemaker, Gustav Stresemann. 

As the President of the Assembly 
thus recalled the bygone day of a con- 
ciliatory Germany, he could not sup- 
press an inclination to glance toward 
the German delegation. There in the 
front row sat the man who, next to 
Hitler, best epitomizes the Nazi doc- 
trines, Dr. Paul Josef Goebbels. A 
short, slender man with a clubfoot, 
known all over Germany for his vit- 
riolic eloquence, he is probably the 
cleverest tactician in the government, 
in which he occupies the post of Min- 
ister of Propaganda and Public En- 
lightenment. Hitler had charged him 
at Geneva with the task of explaining 
Germany to the world and telling it 
of the Fatherland’s new-found pride 
and ambition. 

The universal antagonism of the 
League delegates and newspaper men 
had doomed this mission to futility, 
but Dr. Goebbels had the satisfaction 
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of knowing that he was the focus of 
attention whenever he made his ap- 
pearances. These were invariably man- 
aged with the instinct for the dra- 
matic which is typical of Nazi propa- 
ganda. At the first meeting of the 
Assembly he arrived with his col- 
league, Baron von Neurath, whom he 
allowed to precede him into the build- 
ing. Thereupon, as he stepped from 
his car, six athletic young Nazis, some 
with faces marked by duelling sabers, 
closed in upon him, formed with mili- 
tary precision a flying wedge, and 
bore him through the crowded lobby 
to his seat inside the hall. The scan- 
dalized delegates muttered that it was 
the first time that any one had come 
to the League with a bodyguard. 

The disarmament policy of the Ger- 
man delegation, directed by Dr. Goeb- 
bels from his hotel, proved almost at 
once to be a waiting game. Baron von 
Neurath, who represented Germany 
in the conference room while Dr. 
Goebbels remained behind the scenes, 
was strictly non-committal as to what 
his government would accept in the 
way of arms control under the French 
plan and as to what it intended to de- 
mand in “equalizing” armaments. In 
Berlin earlier in September Baron von 
Neurath had stated the official Ger- 
man view of disarmament. The Reich, 
he said, wants nothing but peace; it 
is the other nations that are highly 
armed and refuse to reduce their mili- 
tary establishments. 

But this high moral tone deceived 
no one. The conferees at Geneva be- 
gan their talks on the premise that 
the Hitler Government has achieved 
a measure of rearmament and wishes 
to go still further. The real points at 
issue were two: Shall Germany be 
forced back to the Versailles treaty 
military level, or be allowed to keep 
the arms she now has and even add a 
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little more? Shall Germany accept any 
effective international military super- 
vision? On the first of these questions 
the representatives of France, Italy 
and Great Britain seemed hopelessly 
at odds. During five days of heated 
discussion they reached no agreement. 
Dr. Goebbels, watching with his pe- 
culiarly irritating grin, evidently 
thought it good policy to wait until 
the participants had plunged the whole 
rearmament issue into a hopeless 
muddle, 

Although there were some minor 
disagreements between France and 
Great Britain, the principal creator 
of discord was Italy. Ignoring the 
spirit of the French plan, Baron Ro- 
meo Aloisi, speaking for Mussolini, 
submitted a proposal that Germany’s 
demand for the weapons forbidden 
her at Versailles should be satisfied 
by the grant of “samples” of them 
as “defensive” armaments. This 
scheme, which would implicitly sanc- 


tion Germany’s illegal military activi- 
ties during the last few months and 
give her almost sufficient ground for 


complete rearming, infuriated M. 
Paul-Boncour. In a private conference 
with Baron von Neurath he rejected 
the Italian proposal and uttered a 
stern warning that France would 
never sanction any German plan for 
military expansion. He urged the Ger- 
man Minister to accept a four-year 
control of “existing armaments.” By 
“existing armaments” it was plain 
that M. Paul-Boncour meant to con- 
cede to Germany all those weapons 
and forces that she has unlawfully ac- 
quired up to date. But this was not 
a sufficient concession for Baron von 
Neurath to take back to Berlin. In re- 
sponse to M. Paul-Boncour’s vehement 
assertions, he made a defiant state- 
ment of the concessions which Ger- 
many would insist upon, to wit, an 
air force, modern tank equipment and 
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a considerably larger standing army. 
So completely were the French and 
Germans at variance that for the mo- 
ment negotiations were halted. Baron 
von Neurath and Dr. Goebbels re- 
turned to Berlin, the one to seek fur- 
ther instructions from his govern- 
ment, the other to report to Chancel- 
lor Hitler upon the general temper of 
foreign politicians. On the day before 
he left Geneva, Dr. Goebbels shot his 
propagandist bolt. Facing 350 news- 
paper men in the lobby of his hotel, 
he read a formal statement, 5,000 
words in length, which was chiefly 
concerned with a defense of Hitler’s 
anti-Jewish program, but which con- 
tained a brief reiteration of Ger- 
many’s pacific intentions, although it 
did not once refer to the League of 
Nations. The speech was coldly re- 
ceived by the press of the world, 
which printed only meager excerpts. 

While the discussion of disarma- 
ment thus raged outside the pre- 
cincts of the League, the Assembly 
continued placidly about its business 
of listening to addresses and commit- 
tee reports. The delegates were grati- 
fied to learn that the Senate of Argen- 
tina had at last ratified the covenant, 
thus officially bringing that republic 
into the League of Nations. A seat 
on the Council was ready for her as a 
reward. Ratification was voted with 
a reservation against the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which Argentina, like nearly all 
Latin-American nations, hopes to see 
practically forgotten, if not aban- 
doned, by the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. 

Chancellor Dollfuss, looking as tiny 
as a dwarf behind the speaker’s desk, 
made a short speech and was cheered 
to the echo. He hoped to win for 
Austria membership in the Council, 
which the Assembly had just increased 
from fourteen to fifteen. But he was 
obliged to cut his stay in Geneva short 








































and hurry back to Vienna to watch 
his seething political pot and set in 
order his new adaptation of a Fascist 
government. 

There were two major questions 
that the Assembly for reasons of pol- 
icy wished to shelve for the time be- 
ing. The first was that of the Jewish 
persecutions in Germany, a delicate 
subject which it was thought best to 
postpone until after the Hitler Gov- 
ernment had come to terms on dis- 
armament. Sir John Simon made an 
effort to have it referred to the Coun- 
cil, where it might be stored in com- 
mittee for the next few weeks. His 
suggestion fell by the way. Two days 
later Jonkheer Dirk de Graeff, the 
delegate from the Netherlands, pre- 
sented a humane proposal by which he 
thought the thousands of German 
Jews and Socialist leaders who are 
now in exile could be cared for. Com- 
paring them with the Armenian and 
Russian refugees of World War times, 
he recommended that the League take 
them under its protection and appoint 
a commissioner to administer their 
affairs. At present the care of the 





EVEN months of the New Deal have 
S made one thing certain: American 
labor is destined to gain much. The 
Roosevelt administration has given 
abundant proof of its determination 
to assure the working-class recogni- 
tion of its place in the social struc- 
ture. In this regard the appointment 
of Frances Perkins as Secretary of 
Labor was most significant; no longer 
could it be said that there was a “Sec- 
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exiles is a decided financial burden on 
Germany’s neighbors, especially the 
Netherlands, Switzerland, Belgium, 
France and Denmark. It was serious- 
ly proposed that the post of League 
Commissioner be offered to Herbert 
Hoover. 

An old problem, with which the 
League has admitted its inability to 
cope, sprang into the open when V. 
Wellington Koo, the Chinese Ambas- 
sador to France, rose to, remind the 
Assembly that Japan, having overrun 
Manchuria and Jehol with impunity, 
threatens still further encroachments 
on China. The League, which wishes 
first of all to settle the question of 
European disarmament and knows 
that it is impotent against Japanese 
militarism, listened sympathetically 
but inertly to Mr. Koo. Japan has, of 
course, resigned from the League, but 
technically she remains a member un- 
til 1935. She sent Naotake Sato, her 
Ambassador to Belgium, to the As- 
sembly as an observer, and announced 
that she would organize an informa- 
tion bureau at Geneva similar to that 
of the United States. 





retary Against Labor.” Her vigorous 
pronouncements on behalf of workers’ 
rights and for social legislation sound- 
ed and have continued to sound a note 
new to official Washington circles. 
Miss Perkins, of course, has not been 
alone in the championship of labor— 
that has become almost commonplace 
at the capital. Furthermore, the rec- 
ognition of the importance of the 
worker to the national economy has 
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been embodied in the philosophy of the 
New Deal as expressed in the NRA 
and the resulting industrial codes. 

As a result of the administration’s 
support labor has made advances dur- 
ing the space of a few months which 
even a year ago would have seemed 
possible only in the millennium. Child 
labor has virtually disappeared and 
there is a strong likelihood that the 
all-but-forgotten child labor amend- 
ment may be ratified. A forty-hour 
working week has become almost the 
rule. Sweatshops, in the course of a 
few months, have been banned. Mini- 
mum wages have been established. In 
the coal industry a blow has been 
struck at the old-time abuse of com- 
pany towns and company stores. And, 
most important of all, collective bar- 
gaining has become a feature of em- 
ployer-employe relationships, with the 
» result that the membership of the 
American Federation of Labor has 
grown more rapidly than ever before 
in its history. 

The picture is not without its 
shadows. Labor itself contends that 
at least a thirty-hour week will be 
necessary for any large reduction in 
unemployment. Furthermore, the 
minimum-wage scales may soon prove 
utterly inadequate if living costs rise 
to any extent; possibly these mini- 
mum wages are already too low. By 
no means have employers in every 
case taken kindly to reductions in the 
length of the working week; they have 
tried to speed up production without 
hiring additional employes; they have 
discharged highly paid workers, re- 
placing them with cheaper labor, in 
an effort to escape the added cost of 
the larger force envisioned by the 
shorter working-week. Undoubtedly 
the greatest employer opposition has 
been to the spread of unionism, but 
here, owing to more or less tacit sup- 
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port from the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, labor has tended to emerge the 
winner. The struggle has not yet end- 
ed; perhaps ultimately the employers 
will bear away the victory. Mean- 
while, however, the outlook for labor 
is brighter than it has been in many 
a day. 

That the workers, filled with con- 
fidence and hope, are prepared to fight 
for privileges has been borne out by 
the numerous strikes that have spread 
across the country. As William Green 
said at the A. F. of L. convention on 
Oct. 2, labor has passed ‘from the 
phase of innocuous desuetude and in- 
action to a stage of action—action— 
and action all the time.” Strikes by 
coal miners in Pennsylvania, by shoe 
workers in Massachusetts, in New 


York’s garment trades, in certain Ford 
plants, as well as walk-outs in various 
cities on a smaller scale by workers in 
trades like painting and trucking and 


in hosiery mills, and so on, have added 
to labor unrest. In most instances the 
workers have secured the majority of 
their demands, which, apart from cer- 
tain technical problems relating to 
particular industries, were usually 
concerned with hours and wages and, 
more especially, with securing union 
recognition. 

The NRA administration through 
the national board and the local com- 
mittees has endeavored to settle la- 
bor disputes as quickly as possible, 
but on Senator Wagner, chairman of 
the National Labor Board, has fallen 
the brunt of this problem. The admin- 
istration, while friendly to labor, has 
not been pleased by the prospect that 
the recovery program might be en- 
dangered because of continued labor 
disturbances. Critics of the NRA have 
found in this dilemma grounds for 
asserting that in the end labor will 
find itself under direct government 
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control, with the right to strike either 
restricted or forbidden. 

Labor’s greatest single victory 
would appear to be in the bituminous 
coal industry. Although the code of 
fair competition for coal had seemed 
settled at the end of August, final 
agreement was delayed until the mid- 
dle of September. On Sept. 1 negotia- 
tions between the soft-coal operators 
and the United Mine Workers unex- 
pectedly broke down over the question 
of union recognition. Six days later 
the NRA administration presented the 
operators with a code which imme- 
diately brought general protest from 
them. Meanwhile, impatient over the 
delay in obtaining a code, coal miners 
threatened a nation-wide strike. This 
possibility and strong White House 
pressure brought final agreement on 
Sept. 16. Two days later the President 
signed the code, which became effec- 
tive on Oct, 2. 

The code established wage rates, 
banned child labor, fixed the working 
week at forty hours and accepted the 
principle of collective bargaining. Em- 
ployes no longer are to be required 
“as a condition of employment to live 
in homes rented from the employer” 
or “to trade at the store of the em- 
ployer.” In these last provisions a 
cause of great abuses was removed. 
The code defined unfair practice and, 
with some revision by the President, 
provided for a coal authority to ad- 
minister it. 

Nevertheless, the last had not been 
heard from this troublesome industry. 
Did the code cover “captive mines’”— 
those owned by steel companies— 
which do not produce for the market? 
The miners believed it did, or at least 
should, and sought to enforce their 
stand by striking. The steel companies, 
of course, were operating under the 
terms of the steel code. On Sept. 30 
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the steel operators agreed that the 
captive mines should be governed by 
the terms of the code for the bitumi- 
nous coal industry; President Roose- 
velt immediately signed the agree- 
ment. But the miners, still uncon- 
vinced that the steel companies were 
prepared to recognize the United Mine 
Workers, remained on strike. On Oct. 
7, President Roosevelt practically or- 
dered the steel men to reach an agree- 
ment with the miners that would end 
the strike. Naturally the steel indus- 
try which has fought consistently 
against unionization of its workers 
was unenthusiastic about this inva- 
sion of its preserves, although that 
industry, like so many others, may be 
on the point of accepting collective 
bargaining as an unavoidable evil. 

During September hearings were 
held on many codes, and by the end of 
the month several were ready for the 
President’s signature. The task of 
holding hearings on the codes, revis- 
ing them when necessary and prepar- 
ing them for promulgation is stupen- 
dous. On Sept. 1 it was announced 
that 600 codes had been filed with the 
NRA administration; more were re- 
ceived during the month. Their vari- 
ety emphasizes the complexity of an 
industrial civilization. For example, 
among the hearings held in September 
were those on retail trade, road ma- 
chinery, umbrellas, millinery and dress 
trimming, cement, plastering, sad- 
dlery, radio broadcasting, newspaper 
publishing, men’s neckwear, silk tex- 
tiles and paper board. Even with time 
at a premium, delay would seem in- 
evitable. 

The time element is present in all 
phases of the recovery program. It 
was the direct motive behind the 
blanket code, since the administration, 
anxious to stimulate buying power 
and to decrease unemployment, real- 
ized that individual codes could not be 
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adopted rapidly enough to satisfy the 
public wish for recovery. It lies behind 
the “Buy Now” campaign and the 
drive to “Buy under the Blue Eagle.” 

But the NRA administration has 
been unable to move promptly enough 
to avoid all kinds of complications. 
The original proposition was attrac- 
tive—create employment through a 
shorter working week and thus, along 
with a minimum wage, higher than 
prevailing wage rates, raise purchas- 
ing power. In practice, however, the 
result has been increased costs of pro- 
duction which have raised prices, tend- 
ing to upset the buying power which 
the NRA was to create or had created. 
Furthermore, the vast number of in- 
dividuals unaffected by minimum- 
wage standards discovered that their 
real income was even less than it had 
been before. While the administration 
wants prices to rise, it also is anxious 
to protect the consumer—two aims 
difficult to harmonize. 

To protect the consumer the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA 
has been established along with the 
Consumers’ Council of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. That 
their work had amounted to little was 
charged on Oct. 1 in a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt from the Emergency 
Conference of Consumer Organiza- 
tions. “There has been utter failure,” 
the letter said, “to protect the con- 
sumer. * * * The cost of living has 
increased about 10 per cent in five 
months. The income of the majority 
of consumers has been reduced as the 
result of increased taxes and spread- 
ing work.” 

Although, as we shall see, business 
has improved considerably, its posi- 
tion is anything but stable. Greater 
credit facilities seem essential if in- 
dustry is really to become active and 
to re-employ a substantial portion of 
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the millions still without work. To 
make greater credit available, the 
Federal Reserve System has for some 
time been carrying on large-scale 
open-market operations. Relief funds 
will aid in stimulating business and 
expanding credit. But a more general 
plan, outlined on Sept. 30, would per- 
mit short and long term loans to busi- 
ness by the RFC, operating through 
banks, trust companies and mortgage- 
loan companies. Meanwhile, the RFC 
during September hastened its efforts 
to release deposits in closed banks. 

Another means of aiding industry 
was embodied in the proposal made 
by President Roosevelt for govern- 
ment loans to the railroads for the 
purchase of steel rails. On Sept. 25 
he told leading steel men that the 
roads would be able to make use of 
a minimum of 700,000 tons of steel 
rails, provided the price was low 
enough. Two days later the President 
suggested that the plan might be ex- 
panded so as to include the purchase 
of rolling stock. 

Originally, it was believed that the 
public works program of the NRA 
would be a sufficient spur to industry, 
that the expenditure of $3,300,000,000 
would give business enough momen- 
tum to keep it going until increased 
employment restored purchasing pow- 
er to a more nearly normal level. But 


‘this phase of the recovery program 


has been disappointing. Not that 
Secretary Ickes, Administrator of Pub- 
lic Works, has not pushed manfully 
ahead, allotting vast sums for all 
manner of purposes, but actual con- 
struction has been slow in getting un- 
der way. On Oct. 1 Secretary Ickes 
said that allotments had been made at 
the rate of $137,799,284 a week, “an 
enviable record for speed even in this 
day of great Federal generosity for 
@ great purpose.” At the same time 
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the administrator declared that he 
was “unwilling to subscribe to the 
surprising doctrine, now openly advo- 
cated, that 15 to 20 per cent of waste 
or misuse of funds or graft is reason- 
able in the public works program.” On 
the day this statement was issued 
$1,653,591,410 had been allotted for 
Federal and non-Federal projects. 

Among the many grants made by 
the Public Works Administration are 
$54,709,358 to the War Department 
for construction and reconditioning at 
thirty-two army posts, $8,149,000 for 
two low-cost housing projects in New 
York City, $37,500,000 for a vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson between New 
York City and New Jersey, $2,250,000 
for a naval hospital at Philadelphia, 
$36,986,956 for flood control on the 
lower Mississippi and $14,800,000 for 
Coast Guard equipment to combat 
smuggling. Many smaller grants have 
been made for bridges, streets, sewer 
systems, waterworks and so on the 
country over. Yet only on Sept. 18, 
when ground was broken for a $2,- 
000,000 hospital at Stapleton, N. Y., 
did the public works program pass 
out of the blueprint stage. Three 
weeks later, on Oct. 6, Secretary 
Ickes announced that projects totaling 
$400,000,000 were under construction; 
he estimated that figure would reach 
$500,000,000 by the middle of the 
month, 

The government’s great emphasis 
on credit expansion was due in part 
to its apparent desire to avoid more 
radical and unrestrained methods of 
inflation. During September advo- 
cates of inflation, particularly those 
representing agricultural areas, were 
most vocal in their demands. Since 
the administration had, as far as the 
public knew, taken no steps to stabi- 
lize the dollar, various inflationary 
measures other than credit expansion 
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were possible—printing-press curren- 
cy, reduction of the gold-content of 
the dollar, coinage of silver and what 
not. Despite the pressure exerted by 
members of Congress and by farm 
and business interests, the govern- 
ment’s policy remained unknown, un- 
less statements by Secretary Wallace 
that currency inflation would not 
solve the farmer’s troubles were to be 
taken as the administration’s official 
position. Meanwhile, the continued 
uncertainty about a monetary stand- 
ard was being cited by business men 
as the reason for their reluctance to 
embark on new enterprises. 

In the agricultural area the failure 
of the price of farm products to rise 
faster than the increase in articles 
purchased by the farmer made for dis- 
satisfaction with the whole recovery 
program. As one move toward rais- 
ing commodity prices and also as a 
way to silence the clamor for cur- 
rency inflation, President Roosevelt 
on Sept. 22 offered to lend cotton 
farmers 10 cents a pound on their hold- 
ings of this year’s crop, provided they 
would accept the plan of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration for 
reducing cotton acreage in 1934 and 
1935. For 1934 the program is a 40 
per cent reduction below the acreage 
of the last five years; for 1935 the 
reduction would be 25 per cent. In- 
volving about $400,000,000, this plan 
would make even greater amounts of 
credit available for the stimulation of 
business activity. 

Still another device for expanding 
credit and raising commodity prices 
was embodied in the plan for unem- 
ployment relief which envisioned the 
expenditure of approximately $650,- 
000,000 in public funds to provide 
food, clothing and fuel for the desti- 
tute during the coming Winter. About 
half of this sum would be supplied 
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from Federal resources, the remainder 
from State, county and municipal 
funds. In this plan, as in so many 
others, the interrelationship of the 
whole recovery program was apparent. 
Thus, by helping the unemployed, the 
farmer will be aided through increased 
demand for his products, while credit 
expansion will be furthered through 
the expenditure of so large a sum. 

The close connection between unem- 
ployment relief and aid to agriculture 
was again emphasized by the govern- 
ment’s purchase of hogs. During Sep- 
tember the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration purchased pigs and 
sows as part of its program for reduc- 
ing the supply and raising the price of 
pork. Originally it was planned to buy 
1,000,000 sows and 4,000,000 pigs, but 
the farmers—anxious to take advan- 
tage of presumably higher hog prices 
next year—withheld their sows from 
the market and by the end of Septem- 
ber it had become apparent that not 
more than 200,000 sows would be ob- 
tained by the AAA. Hog prices on 
Sept. 21 reached $5.40, almost the 
best figure since July, 1932. Mean- 
while, the pork obtained by the gov- 
ernment in its extensive purchases 
was prepared for distribution among 
the unemployed. Harry L. Hopkins, 
Relief Administrator, expected that 
100,000,000 pounds would be availablo 
for this purpose. 

One of the chief problems before 
the government is the need to coordi- 
nate its complex and far-reaching re- 
covery program. Critics have continu- 
ally pointed out that the NRA and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion were not working together prop- 
erly. The gist of that particular crit- 
icism is that the price of overalls has 
gone up, while the price of grains and 
other farm products has been slipping 
back. Presumably there was consider- 
able justification for resentment in 
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the agricultural areas, although a gen- 
eral improvement in the farm situa- 
tion was reflected in government esti- 
mates that gross farm income this 
year would be more than $1,000,000,- 
000 above last year’s total. Another 
indication of happier times, at least in 
the prairie regions of the Northwest, 
was given by a recent report of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneapolis, 
which showed that department store 
sales in that great market centre were 
40 per cent higher in August than in 
July. “Farm income during August,” 
the report revealed, “was larger than 
last year from marketings of bread 
wheat, rye, potatoes, dairy products 
and hogs. Reductions occurred in in- 
come from durum wheat and flax.” 
Undoubtedly some impatience in the 
farm belt has arisen from the contrast 
between the speed with which the NRA 
has been made effective and the slow- 
ness of the AAA. Delays in deter- 
mining wheat allotments and conse- 
quent delays in mailing allotment 
checks have dampened the wheat 
farmer’s enthusiasm for the entire 
plan. Moreover, many farmers believe 
that there has been undue sluggish- 
ness in refinancing farm mortgages. 
With farm protests added to the 
growing criticism and _ uncertainty 
about the NRA, the administration’s 
days have become increasingly troub- 
led. Senator Schall of Minnesota, the 
loudest and most persistent critic of 
the NRA, has been joined by other 
Republicans—former Senator James 
E. Watson, for example. George W. 
Wickersham has deplored the possible 
effects of the NRA on the Constitu- 
tion. Industrialists in many cases have 
fought the principle of collective bar- 
gaining with a stubborn bitterness. 
Intellectuals and radicals have not 
hidden their skepticism about the eco- 
nomic and social soundness of the re- 
covery program. But, with a con- 
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tagious cheerfulness, the President 
and his advisers have gone ahead with 
their plans to make the NRA organi- 
zation permanent and to iron out the 
conflicts to which it has given birth 

Social and economic conditions the 
country over remain confused, though 
the general outlook is still hopeful. 
Employment has shown steady im- 
provement. On Sept. 15 Secretary 
Perkins announced that about 750,000 
persons had regained work during 
August, a figure that was raised to 
815,000 by the president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. William 
Green estimated, however, that about 
11,000,000 individuals were still un- 
employed at the end of the Summer. 
Miss Perkins attributed the more 
cheerful picture to the NRA, but she 
said in warning: “Though we have a 
right, perhaps, to feel that the worst 
is over, the depression is a fact still 
to be reckoned with, and it is much 
too soon to throw our hats in the air 
and cheer over a victory as yet far 
from complete.” With increased em- 
ployment went a rise in payrolls, 
which the Department of Labor cal- 
culated at $12,000,000 for the month 
of August. 

The greater opportunities for work 
affected the nation’s relief rolls, which 
for forty States showed 120,000 fewer 
families obtaining aid in August than 
in July. Nevertheless, because of high- 
er prices and of more adequate relief, 
the cost of caring for the unemployed 
rose during the month from $60,100,- 
000 to $61,000,000. Meanwhile, the 
Relief Administration was organizing 
its plans for the Winter, seeking to 
care for all in need, migrants as well 
as those with a fixed residence. At the 
same time the Civilian Conservation 
Corps was making new enlistments 
and establishing Winter camps for the 
250,000 young men who are expected 
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to compose its membership from Oc- 
tober to April. 

In general, business seemed to be 
marking time during September. The 
New York Times index of business 
activity fell from 84.9 for the week 
ended Aug. 26 to 77.7 for the week 
ended Sept. 23, but much of this de- 
cline, as The Annalist said, was “di- 
rectly traceable to strikes.” Other re- 
ports on business conditions were not 
so discouraging. Dividends declared 
during September showed an improve- 
ment over a year ago, continuing a 
trend that became apparent in August. 
Twenty-seven chain-store and mail- 
order systems reported sales for Au- 
gust 5.7 per cent above the same 
month in 1932. Department store sales 
likewise showed an improvement—16 
per cent over the same month a year 
ago. Newspaper advertising reflected 
the upward trend in business with 
linage 16 per cent above August, 
1932. In August life insurance sales, 
for the first time in nineteen months, 
showed an advance over the same 
period of the previous year. The first 
seventy railroads to report earnings 
for August showed a net operating 
income of 99.9 per cent over August, 
1932, and 8.2 per cent above Auzust, 
1931. Perhaps an even more signifi- 
cant change was an increase in trade 
loans for the four weeks ended Sept. 
20. According to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, this upturn was 
the first of any importance since the 
beginning of the depression. 

American foreign trade has im- 
proved slowly but steadily. Though 
exports during the first six months of 
the year were about 20 per cent below 
the same period of 1932, each month 
from April to August showed a gain, 
and in June exports, for the first time 
since September, 1929, showed a rise 
over the same month of the preceding 
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year. Imports have likewise increased. 

Increased taxes and improved busi- 
ness have aided the Federal Treas- 
ury. Secretary Woodin announced on 
Sept. 15 that there might even be a 
surplus at the end of the fiscal year, 
that is, in the ordinary budget. The 
extraordinary budget for relief ex- 
penditures is another matter. But 
with internal revenue $192,333,919 
greater in the first quarter of the 
1934 fiscal year than in 1933, it was 
not difficult to understand why the 
Treasury deficit at the end of Sep- 
tember was $237,493,000 instead of 
$682,317,200 as a year ago. The total 
public debt, however, had increased to 
$23,050,754,500—$2,439,000,000 more 
than a year ago. 

With the practical certainty of pro- 
hibition repeal—thirty-two States had 
voted favorably by Oct. 4—the admin- 
istration has begun to plan for a re- 
modeling of the Federal tax system. 
The new structure, according to Chair- 
man Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, will be built around 
income and liquor taxes in the hope 
that the nuisance taxes of the last two 
years can soon be repealed. 

Meanwhile, the administration has 
moved ahead with its economy pro- 
gram. Definite results are apparent 
in various quarters, not least in the 
Postoffice Department where the de- 
ficiency during the first quarter was 
$12,002,000 instead of the $30,078,000 
in the same period of 1932. President 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2, in an address to 
the convention of the American Le- 
gion at Chicago, stated his position 
on the reduction of government ex- 
penditures for veterans’ relief. Words 
which once would have been anathema 
to the legionaires were cheered to the 
echo. The President declared that 
only veterans disabled during actual 
service and the dependents of those 
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who died for the nation should be 
cared for by the government. Former 
soldiers with non-service-connected 
disabilities should be treated as “other 
cases of involuntary want or destitu- 
tion.” Nevertheless, the Legion was 
not prepared to accept the President’s 
position as its own, even though it did 
not repeat its old demand for immedi- 
ate payment of the bonus. 

In the midst of the more striking 
developments of the month other 
phases of the New Deal were being 
carried out—quietly and without sen- 
sation, in so far as the public was 
aware. Thus, Joseph B. Eastman, 
Federal Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion, was continuing the studies and 
investigations that may be expected 
to result eventually in a new national 
transportation policy. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, except for its an- 
nouncement of rates for domestic 
users of electricity, scarcely figured 
in the newspapers during September. 
Agitation against the Federal Securi- 
ties Act remained mostly under cov- 
er. Plans for the guarantee of bank 
deposits were advanced, despite the 
opposition of the banking fraternity 
which had assailed the provision in no 
uncertain terms at the convention of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Secretary Ickes proceeded with the 
enforcement of the oil code, in partic: 
ular with the allotment of output in 
order to curtail production. The De- 
partment of Justice on Sept. 27 ob- 
tained the first indictment against a 
gold hoarder. Senate investigating 
committees were looking closely into 
ocean mail subsidies to American 
shipping companies and into the af- 
fairs of the stock market. But for 


the country as a whole the rapid 
changes of the NRA held first inter- 
est during another extremely crowded 
month in Mr. Roosevelt’s America. 


The State of the Mexican Nation 


By CHARLES W. HACKETT 
Professor of Latin-American History, University of Texas 


HE opening of the regular session 
T of the Mexican Congress every 
September is the occasion for a Presi- 
dential message which surveys Mexi- 
can internal and international affairs 
for the year just ended. On Sept. 1 
President Abelardo Rodriguez sent his 
first annual message, based largely on 
reports presented to him by his Cabi- 
net members, to the Mexican Con- 
gress. 

The message laid stress on the 
country’s political stability and grad- 
ually improving economic conditions. 
Declaring that “in spite of the im- 
provements since the beginning of 
1932 the situation is not completely 
normal because an enormous deficit 
was left from 1932 and because of 
conditions in the rest of the world,” 
the President added that a factor in 
Mexico’s stability had been reached 
by the favorable quotation of the peso 
as compared with the dollar. “One of 
the most interesting aspects regard- 
ing the national economy,” he went on, 
“is the program for solving mining 
and petroleum troubles. Regarding the 
first, the government has taken steps 
to convert it into a nationalized in- 
dustry. Important steps have been 
taken toward effective nationalization 
of oil without damage to existing 
rights.” President Rodriguez, in re- 
ferring to the promotion of educa- 
tion, declared that illiteracy had de- 
creased from 73.95 per cent of the 
population in 1900 to 56.08 per cent 
in 1930. 

Minister of War Quiroga, in his re- 


ail 


port, emphasized the peace that pre- 
vailed throughout Mexico and the 
condition of the Mexican Army, 
which, he said, was at a peak of effi- 
ciency. Finance Minister Pani report- 
ed that the nation’s confidence in its 
finances was shown by the fact that 
72,000,000 pesos in Bank of Mexico 
notes were in circulation, while the 
monetary reserves held by the bank 
were 85,000,000 pesos. 

Foreign Minister Puig Casauranc 
reviewed Mexican diplomacy and 
mentioned, in this connection, the re- 
newal of relations with Nicaragua, 
Peru and Venezuela, and the continu- 
ation, “on a basis of perfect friend- 
ship, cooperation and mutual re- 
spect,” of the relations between Mex- 
ico and the United States. President 
Rodriguez again alluded to the cor- 
diality existing between Mexico and 
the United States and Central Amer- 
ica in a statement issued to the press 
on Sept. 23. He added that the Mexi- 
can Government proposed to seek 
closer friendship with European gov- 
ernments. 

The failure of Latin-American 
States to cooperate successfully in the 
settlement of international disputes 
and internal troubles in Latin-Ameri- 
can countries has been the general 
rule in the past. Another failure was 
registered during September. A pro- 
posal that the governments of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico appeal 
to the Cuban junta, which came into 
power following the resignation of 
Provisional President de Cespedes, to 
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set up as speedily as possible a gov- 
ernment which could assure “ample 
protection for nationals and foreign- 
ers,” was made by Mexican Foreign 
Minister Puig Casauranc on Sept. 9. 
Approval of this proposal was given 
the same day by Brazil and Chile, but 
three days later, following the selec- 
tion by the Cuban junta of Dr. Grau 
San Martin as Provisional President, 
Sefior Casauranc announced that 
Mexico would make no further efforts 
to appeal to Cuba to form a strong 
government. The same day the ABC 
nations were officially notified that 
Mexico had abandoned this project. 
A secret session of the Mexican 
Senate on Sept. 16 ratified the con- 
vention for controlling the currents 
and rectifying the course of the Rio 
Grande in the region below El Paso, 
Texas, and Juarez, Chihuahua, which 
was signed on Feb. 1, 1933. The ful- 
fillment of the provisions of this 
treaty, which calls for the expenditure 
of $4,932,300—Mexico’s share is $591,- 
876—will include the elimination of 
an annual flood menace at El Paso 
and Juarez and in the Rio Grande 
Valley for a distance of eighty-seven 


miles below those cities; the carrying 


away of sediment as the result of an 
increase in the gradient and the veloc- 
ity of the river; the establishment of 
a definite water boundary that will 
be controlled by the two countries; 
the prevention of channel changes in- 
volving transfer from one country to 
another of small areas of land which 
inevitably lead to international dis- 
putes; the increased facility for en- 
forcing the laws of each country by 
fixing a rectified river boundary; and 
the provision for a government owned 
and controlled channel, thereby pre- 
venting the encroachment by private 
individuals on the area required for 
flood protection. The treaty fails to 
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provide for a settlement of the twenty- 
year-old Chamizal controversy, over 
the ownership of three hundred acres 
that now form part of El Paso, Texas, 

A notable Cabinet change, which 
may constitute the most promising 
prospect for a peaceful Presidential 
election and also a peaceful transfer 
of executive power in Mexico in 1934, 
occurred late in September. Finance 
Minister Alberto J. Pani resigned on 
the night of Sept. 28, and the next day 
the post was offered by President 
Rodriguez to former President Calles, 
who promptly accepted it. General 
Calles is universally regarded as the 
“strong man” of Mexico, and his re- 
entry into active political life virtual- 
ly assures the election of the Presi- 
dential aspirant who next year will 
have the support of the present ad- 
ministration. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN TREATIES 


Agitation has been revived for the 
rejection of the Central American 
peace treaties of 1923, which provide 
that governments coming into power 
in any of the five countries as the re- 
sult of revolution or force may not be 
recognized by the governments of the 
other Central American States “so 
long as the freely elected representa- 
tives have not constitutionally reor- 
ganized the country.” Opposition to 
the treaties, several of which would be 
renewed automatically on Jan. 1, 
1934, for ten years unless they were 
denounced in the meantime by at least 
three of the signatory powers, was ini- 
tiated by Costa Rica in November, 
1932. Costa Rica formally denounced 
the treaty on Dec. 24, 1932, and El 
Salvador on Dec. 28, 1932. A resolu- 
tion declaring that the Central Ameri- 
can treaties of 1923 are null and void 
because of their not having been reg- 
istered with the Secretariat of the 














League of Nations under Article XVIII 
of the covenant was approved by the 
Congress of El Salvador on Aug. 23. 
The basis for recent opposition to 
the treaties is the continued non- 
recognition by the United States and 
Central American States of the gov- 
ernment of President Maximiliano 
Martinez in El Salvador. In Decem- 
ber, 1931, a group of young army of- 
ficers ousted President Arturo Araujo, 
and the next day General Martinez, 
who was both Minister of War and 
Vice President, was named President 
of El Salvador by a military junta. 
Later, on Feb. 5, 1932, the Congress 
of El Salvador “declared constitu- 
tionally legal the advance of Vice 
President Martinez to the Presidency 
of the republic.” Under the terms of 
the treaty of 1923 the four other 
Central American States have never 
been able to recognize the government 
of President Martinez, since he came 
into power as the result of a coup 
détat. The United States, although 
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not a signatory to the treaties of 1923, 
has persistently been guided by them 
in its Central American policies. 

The action of the United States and 
of the Central American States was 
deeply resented in El Salvador and 
led to widespread debate in Central 
America on the subject of recognition 
and the merits of the 1923 treaty. 
Costa Rica’s attitude toward that 
treaty was based on the professed be- 
lief that some of the clauses should 
be set aside because they infringe 
upon “the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of the signatory republics.” The 
declaration of El Salvador on Aug. 23 
that the treaties of 1923 were null and 
void because of their not having been 
registered with the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations is attributable to 
the continued non-recognition by the 
United States and Central American 
States of the Martinez government, 
which, to date, has been recognized by 
twenty-seven States in Europe and 
Asia and nine in Latin America. 





South America’s Unsettled Disputes 





By HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Professor of Romance Languages, George Washington University 





‘6 AMERICA has proved herself in- 

capable of solving her own dif- 
ficulties, while little can be expected 
from the Geneva negotiations, where 
compulsory measures cannot be 
adopted.” 

Such was the editorial comment of 
El Imparcial of Santiago de Chile 
when on Sept. 30 the ABCP nations 
formally notified the League of Na- 
tions that they could not accept the 
League invitation to serve as medi- 
ators between Paraguay and Bolivia 


in the Chaco dispute. The decision of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile and Peru not 
to attempt further the solution of the 
vexatious problem was announced in 
a telegram to Geneva by Afranio de 
Mello Franco, the Brazilian Foreign 
Minister, after a long conference in 
Rio de Janeiro with representatives of 
the other three countries. The four 
neighbors of the disputants, according 
to the message, had expended the ut- 
most effort, in “complete unity of 
purpose,” to harmonize the conflicting 
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viewpoints of Bolivia and Paraguay, 
and sincerely lamented their inability 
to propose an acceptable formula of 
peace. Thus two months more of ef- 
forts to adjust the Chaco muddle have 
resulted in the complete fracaso (fail- 
ure) freely predicted in dispatches 
from South American capitals during 
the last month. As Hl Imparcial re- 
marks, “it is a question now of a de- 
cision on the battlefield.” This consti- 
tutes a serious blow to existing inter- 
national juridical principles, adds E17 
Imparcial, concluding that interna- 
tional law is “incomplete and ineffec- 
tive” without the support of punitive 
enforcement. 

Similar pessimism about the result 
of the ABCP effort has been expressed 
editorially in other neutral periodicals 
of South America. A Noite of Rio de 
Janeiro contrasts the steps taken 
toward amicable settlement of the 
Leticia dispute with the failure of the 
Chaco negotiations. El Comercio of 
Lima, Peru, on the other hand, points 
out that if the combatants expect to 
wear each other out they are gravely 
in error, since “the war in the selvas 
does not permit the establishment of 
supremacy by either.” Such being the 
case, peace can be restored only by 
the efforts of the ABCP countries or 
the League of Nations. 

The League, upon which responsi- 
bility for further peace efforts now 
devolves, apparently is not so pessi- 
mistic. In a radio address from Geneva 
on Oct. 1, Charles T. te Water of 
South Africa, president of the Assem- 
bly of the League, expressed confi- 
dence that both the Leticia and Chaco 
disputes would be successfully solved. 
Expressing satisfaction over the re- 
turn of Argentina to the League, he 
further said that future Argentine co- 
operation would be of the highest 
value to the League, especially now 
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that Argentina was a member of the 
Council of the League, having been 
elected to the Council on Oct. 2. 

The next step for the League obvi- 
ously is the dispatch of its commis- 
sion to the Chaco, plans for which 
were interrupted by the sudden joint 
request of Paraguay and Bolivia late 
in July that a mandate be offered the 
ABCP nations. In Geneva it was re- 
ported that suggestions had been made 
that the membership of the proposed 
commission be revised, including per- 
haps one of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, in an effort to avoid the intima- 
tions of partiality which were heard 
when the membership of the League 
Commission (Spain, Great Britain, 
Italy, Mexico and France) was first 
announced on July 9. 

A Bolivian communiqué issued on 
Oct. 3, blamed Paraguay for the fail- 
ure of ABCP negotiations, declaring 
that Bolivia accepted the ABCP plan 
with slight modifications, while Para- 
guay refused the plan without any 
comment save that the Chaco was a 
territory with natural boundaries, and 
therefore there was no need for pre- 
liminary negotiations to fix an “arbi- 
tral zone.” This attitude, according to 
the communiqué, “eliminated even the 
slightest possibility of continuing the 
diplomatic conversations.” Yet a re- 
port from Asuncién on Sept. 8 an- 
nounced that the Paraguayan govern- 
ment had accepted the ABCP pro- 
posal, declaring its willingness to sub- 
mit to arbitration all questions relat- 
ing to the conflict in the Chaco Boreal 
and binding itself to terminate mili- 
tary operations at the time of signing 
the agreement for arbitration. The 
probable explanation of the discrep- 
ancy and of the ambiguities mentioned 
here last month is to be found in a 
statement by Dr. Saavedra Lamas, 
the Argentine Foreign Minister, that 
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the Argentine and Chilean Foreign 
Offices thought they were signing a 
formula under which the arbitrator 
would determine the zone to be arbi- 
trated, while the formula sent to 
Asuncién and La Paz by the Brazilian 
Foreign Office proposed “integral ar- 
bitration,”” against which Bolivia is 
apparently irrevocably committed. 

A “new Chaco peace plan,” reported 
on Sept. 27 as having been sent to the 
two disputants by the Brazilian For- 
eign Office, proposed that an “arbitral 
zone” be fixed to embrace the area 
bounded by the Rivers Pilcomayo and 
Paraguay on the south and east, lati- 
tude 20 degrees north on the north 
and longitude 62 degrees west on the 
west. This suggestion was flatly re- 
fused by Paraguay, according to the 
report, and it is perhaps this refusal 
to which the Bolivian communiqué re- 
fers. 

Field operations continued in the 


Chaco throughout September, with 


considerable activity early in the 
month in the Arce and Gondra sec- 
tors, in which both countries claimed 
gains, with corresponding losses to 
their opponents. A severe heat wave 
and a grave water shortage later in 
the month took a heavy toll on both 
sides, Bolivia being the greater suf- 
ferer because of the more favorable 
location of Paraguayan entrenchments 
along rivers and streams. According 
to reports from La Paz, the Bolivians 
voluntarily relinquished positions pre- 
viously won at heavy cost, because of 
failure of the water supply. 

Evidence of preparations for con- 
tinued prosecution of the war by both 
countries continues to appear in dis- 
patches from South America. Bolivia 
has called up more classes of reserves, 
including both older classes (1921 and 
1922) and younger conscripts (class 
of 1934—19 years old) and Paraguay 
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is reported as planning a vast system 
of defense in the Chaco, embracing 
the construction of about 250 miles of 
military railways, as well as addition- 
al strategic roads. Another reported 
plan would bring to the Chaco in a 
great colonization scheme, under Para- 
guayan auspices, 10,000 Russian Cos- 
sack émigrés under the leadership of 
General Belaiev. 

The Bolivian Government was re- 
ported on Sept. 7 to have protested to 
Argentina an alleged shipment of 3,- 
500,000 cartridges from Buenos Aires 
to Asuncion. 

A report that General Hans Kundt 
of the Bolivian army had resigned was 
officially denied on Sept. 27. Colonel 
Estigarribia, Paraguayan Commander 
in the Chaco, was promoted to Briga- 
dier General on Sept. 29. 


THE LETICIA CONFERENCE. 


The call for the conference to settle 
the Leticia dispute was issued on 
Sept. 19, the first meeting being fixed 
for Oct. 20. The Peruvian delegation 
includes Dr. Victor Andrés Belatinde 
and Dr. Victor M. Maurtua, men of 
world-wide reputation as jurists, while 
the Colombian delegation is led by 
Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Luis 
Cano and Guillermo Valencia, the em- 
inent poet who was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Presidency against 
President Olaya Herrera. 

In messages exchanged between 
President Benavides of Peru and Dr. 
Cano, one of the Colombian delegates, 
on Sept. 27, it was apparent—but only 
apparent—that mutual good-will was 
to be the keynote of the meeting. The 
cordial reception of Dr. Cano at Iqui- 
tos, President Benavides said, was a 
proof of the sentiments that Peru has 
for Colombia, “with which we seek a 
loyal and just peace upon which to es- 
tablish the fraternity of the two na- 
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tions.” A resolution passed by the 
Colombian Senate on Sept. 28 declared 
that Colombia has no “boundary” dis- 
pute, that it maintains the inviolabil- 
ity of treaties, that it will maintain 
its territorial rights on the Amazon 
frontier as defined by the Salomon- 
Lozano treaty of 1922, and that it will 
give the government all necessary 
support and cooperation in measures 
intended to assure the defense of the 
national territory. This declaration, 
according to El Comercio of Lima, by 
its insistence on the “untouchability” 
of the Salomén-Lozano treaty, places 
a powerful obstacle in the way of any 
agreement. “Brotherhood between 
Colombia and Peru is impossible,” 
says the editorial, “if the original 
cause of war and hatred is not re- 
moved.” 'The Colombian Senate reso- 
lution was adopted after attacks on 
the government’s peace policy. It 
was hoped that its passage on the eve 
of the conference would not imperil 
the success of the latter. 


ECUADOREAN KALEIDOSCOPE 


The struggle between President 
Martinez Mera of Ecuador and a re- 
calcitrant Congress has continued 
during the past month. It has been 
marked by a succession of new Cabi- 
nets, strikes and threats of strikes, 
and repeated requests for the Presi- 
dent’s resignation, followed by re- 
peated refusals to resign. The dis- 
turbed political conditions, says El 
Telégrafo of Guayaquil, are respon- 
sible for the failure to include Ecua- 
dor in the discussions at Rio de Janei- 
ro over the territorial problems of the 
Upper Amazon. “In the turmoil of our 
politics,” it declares, “we have not 
realized that at this moment the great 
Amazon problem is going to be solved 
without our participation. This is not 
because of lack of friends abroad, for 
Brazil would probably be interested 





in bringing about a quadrilateral 
agreement, but through our own fault, 
in attempting at the very moment of 
the negotiations to overthrow our 
Executive, not allowing him to gov- 
ern, taking away his authority, and 
wasting his time.” The journal fur- 
ther points out as a parallel that it 
was during similar internal distur- 
bances in 1922 that the Peruvian-Co- 
lombian treaty was consummated 
without Ecuadorean participation. 

A second refusal by the President 
of Ecuador to accede to a Congres- 
sional demand for his resignation on 
Aug. 28 was followed by a general 
strike, accompanied by what amount- 
ed to a “legislative strike” by Con- 
gress, which lasted for three days. 
On Sept. 5 Congress voted “lack of 
confidence” in a new Cabinet, ap- 
pointments to which had just been 
completed. A similar vote followed on 
Sept. 6. A revamped Cabinet appoint- 
ed on Sept. 7 lost several members by 
resignation on Sept. 9. On the same 
date there was a popular demonstra- 
tion against Congress in the galleries 
of the Chamber. On Sept. 11 Congress 
proposed a “formula” for adjustment 
of the impasse, involving the resig- 
nation of the President and the call- 
ing of new Presidential elections. On 
Sept. 12 the President presented his 
“formula,” offering to resign if Con- 
gress would agree to let him appoint 


‘the Ministers of War, Finance and Ed- 


ucation in a new Cabinet, of which 
Congress might appoint the other 
members. He also stipulated that the 
president of the Senate and the presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies 
should resign at the same time as the 
President. These terms were consid- 
ered unacceptable by Congress. 

On Sept. 18 the President issued a 
manifesto in which he declared that 
he would not resign unless the people 
so willed. “It is my duty,’ he said, 





















“to defend public order and tranquil- 
lity. I shall persist in trying to save 
the country from certain fratricidal 
strife and complete anarchy.” The re- 
ply of Congress was a resolution call- 
ing him an “autocrat.” This was fol- 
lowed on Sept. 24 by formal charges 
against the President, holding him 
responsible for the failure to include 
Ecuador in the negotiations at Rio de 
Janeiro. At the same time Congress 
again, by a vote of 43 to 10, demanded 
his resignation. This was followed by 
another Presidential manifesto, in 
which the President refuted the 
charges of ineptitude in international 
affairs, maintaining that petty poli- 
tics on the part of Congress was re- 
sponsible if Ecuador had lost inter- 
national prestige. 

A new phase began on Sept. 26, 
when Congress, after formulating new 
charges against the President, ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate his 
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conduct of the office. In a message to 
Congress on the following day the 
President announced that he “refused 
to recognize as judges of his conduct 
those who had proved that they did 
not possess the necessary impartial- 
ity.” He attacked as “dictatorial” a 
previous vote by which Congress had 
declared void a law passed in 1835 
which provided a procedure for the 
impeachment of government officials, 
declaring that it transferred to a sim- 
ple vote passed by a majority of the 
Chamber the power to remove the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation. 

It is worthy of note that in this 
unhappy internal strife the President 
seems to have the support of most of 
the press, as well as of the lawyers 
of the country. Latest available re- 
ports indicate that the President is 
considering the adoption of “military 
measures” to counteract the attitude 
of Congress and its supporters. 








HE British public greeted the sec- 
T ond anniversary of their “New 
Deal” with a widespread feeling of 
confidence, which was perhaps greater 
than the circumstances justified. But 
with a year of steady improvement 
behind them, they felt that the uncer- 
tainties underlying their economic po- 
sition were less than those elsewhere 
in the world. Sterling had fallen 35 
per cent from its gold parity, but so 
had the American dollar. The rise in 
the cost of living has been negligible. 
The social services had been curtailed, 
but the budget was balanced and un- 
employment had greatly decreased. 


By J. BARTLET BREBNER 
Assistant Professor of History, Columbia University 








Tariffs and currency restrictions had 
strangled world trade, but British for- 
eign trade was increasing in volume 
as well as sharing the benefits of 
higher prices, and the Treasury wel- 
comed an unexpectedly large increase 
in customs revenue. Disruptive forces 
were at work in the empire and asso- 
ciation of Dominions, but a substan- 
tial degree of economic integration 
had been achieved at Ottawa and 
after. Finally, there was a quiet sense 
of power because the improvement 
had been brought about steadily and 
systematically by national cooperation 
and with considerable respect for 
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democratic procedure. It was notable, 
for instance, that the cries for imita- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s devices 
had died away except in the ranks of 
the Parliamentary Opposition. 

The August statistics corroborated 
the general sentiment. Unemploy- 
ment declined by 31,038 to 2,411,137. 
While 19 per cent of the insured were 
unemployed, the total had declined by 
448,691 in a year and an increase in 
the same period of 648,000 in the em- 
ployed showed that new workers were 
being absorbed as well. Foreign trade 
was better than in August, 1932, ex- 
ports totaling £35,290,000 (£32,043,- 
000) and imports £56,750,000 (£53,- 
313,000), and the increase in imports 
represented the raw materials of 
manufacture. The railways reported 


increased traffic; the last pylon of the 
national grid system for electrical 
distribution was erected and produc- 
tion was rising. Every industry ex- 
cept cotton textiles reported expan- 


sion. Even agriculture was heartened 
by the protection offered under Major 
Walter Elliot’s legislation. In August, 
for instance, the Scottish oat growers 
secured an increase from 10 to 20 per 
cent ad valorem protection and an 
agreed restriction in exports from 
Canada. Great Britain would still 
probably prefer less restricted inter- 
national trade, but she felt that she 
had discovered how to survive, if not 
prosper, in a protectionist world. 
Particularly significant was the per- 
ceptible decrease in apprehension 
about the decline and fluctuations of 
the American dollar. The operations 
of the exchange equalization fund re- 
mained secret in spite of the promises 
made to Parliament, but when the 
pound shared the decline in gold value 
of the dollar, it was allowed to fall 
to 80 gold francs (124.21 old parity), 
with only enough support to iron out 
the fluctuations. The Prime Minister 
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consulted Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Wal- 
ter Layton and Sir Arthur Salter on 
Sept. 18 when the pound had tempo- 
rarily fallen to 78.60 france, but there 
was a general feeling that the Roose- 
velt program had increased American 
production costs to a point where Brit- 
ish exporters need not worry about 
the need of depreciation of the pound 
to compete with the dollar. 

Arthur Henderson, since Prime Min- 
ister MacDonald’s defection the rec- 
ognized leader of British Labor, once 
more found a seat in the House of 
Commons when, on Sept. 2, he won 
the Clay Cross by-election, increasing 
the majority in a normally Labor con- 
stituency. The Nationalist candidate 
suffered because his supporters and 
campaigners were so obviously Con- 
servatives. The Prime Minister sent 
a letter in his support, but the re- 
ception it received was a clear sign 
of his waning prestige. 

During September both the Trades 
Union Congress and the Labor party 
were busy clarifying their programs 
for political action. Almost at the 
same time G. D. H. Cole and Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps of the Socialist League 
(the University radicals) published a 
pamphlet in which they admitted that, 
if Labor obtained power, it might 
have to be dictatorial. This brought 
about unequivocal declarations of 
faith in democratic government from 
the trade unions and the Labor party 
and diatribes against both Fascist 
and Communist dictatorships. The 
Labor party also proposed changes in 
constitutional practice designed to 
curtail the independent powers of the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in such matters as the 
selection of the Cabinet and the deter- 
mination of financial policies. Within 
the National Government Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s stock was falling, Mr. Run- 
ciman and Mr. Baldwin held their 
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ground and Neville Chamberlain con- 
siderably increased his prestige after 
his rather bad start. [See Wickham 


Steed’s article, “The Dearth of British 
Leadership,” on page 137 of this 
magazine. ] 


DE VALERA’S DIFFICULTIES 


In the Irish Free State the formal 
fusion of the opposition to Fianna 
Fail and the urgent necessity for 
President de Valera to curb the ac- 
tivities of the Irish Republican Army 
have thrown him into admitted de- 
pendence on the Labor party and have 
greatly limited his freedom of action. 
On Sept. 8 General Eoin O’Duffy’s 
National Guard and National Associ- 
ates (Blue Shirts), William T. Cos- 
grave’s Cumann na nGaedheal (the 
Dail Opposition), and Frank Mac- 
Dermot’s Centre party (farmers) 
combined to form the United Ireland 
party. General O’Duffy was chosen 
president and all three parties were 
represented on the executive commit- 
tee. In the light of the troubles of the 
last twenty-five years their alliance 
must in some ways be an uneasy one, 
but the independents could be counted 
upon to join them in a straight issue 
with Fianna Fail. Their policies cen- 
tred upon reconciliation with Ulster 
for a united Ireland and recovery of 
the British market. 

President de Valera and his follow- 
ers, having a majority of only one 
over all other parties in the Dail, were 
forced to secure the support of the 
Labor party. The price was a promise 
to include in next year’s budget provi- 
sion for old age and health pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, housing 
projects and additional unemployment 
insurance, Mr. de Valera’s insecurity 
led him to make charges that the 
British Government had for eighteen 
months been fostering attempts to de- 
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feat him and that General Mulcahy, 
ex-Minister of Defense, had gone to 
Glasgow to consult with the British 
Secretary of State for War. On Sept. 
28, with Labor’s help, Mr. de Valera 
defeated an Opposition vote of cen- 
sure in the Dail by 80 to 65, but un- 
dertook to set up a committee of Depu- 
ties to investigate his charges against 
Mulcahy, with the result that, on Oct. 
4, the President made a public apology 
to Mulcahy and admitted that the 
story told by the government’s in- 
formant was without foundation. 
Meanwhile, Mr. de Valera and his 
aides had been doing their best to 
convince the Republicans that their 
policy of smashing bottles of British 
ale might bring about a British boy- 
cott of Dublin stout and porter. 

The economic condition of the Free 
State continued to be bad. As com- 
pared with 1932, foreign trade for the 
first seven months totaled £55,000,000 
(£83,000,000), with exports of £19,- 
000,000 (in spite of the bounties) and 
imports of £35,000,000. The export 
trade in cattle was about halved. The 
farmers had responded to appeals to 
grow grain and had bountiful har- 
vests, but the merchants still held 
part of the 1932 crop and prices were 
low. The farmers became irregular in 
their tax and annuity payments, and 
there were signs of “no-rent” cam- 
paigns. 


CONFUSION IN CANADA 


Canada has always been profoundly 
affected by the United States, but 
recently uncertainty as to the conse- 
quences of the Roosevelt program has 
almost been matched by other foreign 
and domestic perplexities, making a 
most confusing picture. Behind the 
confusion there remained the unre- 
vealed seriousness of the internal fis- 
cal problem, brought about by falling 
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revenues and the government’s ex- 
tensive commitments, directly and 
through the banks, in support of the 
wheat market, unemployment relief, 
the national railways and the private- 
ly owned Canadian Pacific Railway. 
While there has been a good deal of 
admiration of American vigor in re- 
covery, Canadian improvement was 
not believed to be obtainable by simi- 
lar methods because of dependence on 
export markets. Moreover, since Mr. 
Bennett returned from the world eco- 
nomic and wheat conferences he has 
not outlined the policies which he in- 
tends to follow. 

In general, Canada’s economic im- 
provement over 1932 continued into 
September, although the seasonal lag 
was expected. Payrolls increased; non- 
ferrous metals were produced and ex- 
ported in larger quantities; the Amer- 
ican and British markets for wood 
products improved in size and price. 
Yet prosperity had not been attained 
and the underlying reason lay in the 
condition of agriculture, Canada’s 
largest productive activity. Drought 
and grasshoppers had condemned 
whole regions of the West to public 
relief from provincial treasuries which 
had to be replenished from Ottawa. 

The amount of Federal support for 
the wheat market has never been an- 
nounced. The price of near futures 
was pegged at 70 cents during Au- 
gust, but trading and export practical- 
ly stopped about Sept. 7. The peg was 
removed next day; the price fell to 67 
cents; exports began again and have 
continued as the price has fallen close 
to 60 cents. British wheat buyers have 
been frequently reported as deter- 
mined to have their revenge for what 
they held to be the unfair practice of 
the pools in withholding wheat until 
demand met their price. If so, they 
have been successful, with striking re- 


sults in Canadian export figures and 
railway car-loadings. During August, 
for instance, as compared with 1932, 
the decline of 17 per cent in Canada’s 
exports to the United Kingdom corre- 
sponded almost exactly to the de- 
crease in exported agricultural prod- 
ucts. Fortunately, exports to the Unit- 
ed States rose by 45 per cent to make 
the total export figures better than 
in the year before. 

One factor that has obscured the 
picture for the public has been the 
movement of currencies in relation to 
each other and to gold. After almost 
two years, during which the Canadian 
dollar stood far below the American 
and well above the pound, it has 
moved up close to parity with the 
American and fallen behind the pound. 
In addition, Canadians have been more 
impressed by the fact that an ounce 
of Canadian gold sells for over $31 
than by the decline in the gold value 
of their currency. One real advantage 
to the country has been that it has 
been profitable to mine and process 
low-grade gold ores. It has also been 
convenient to sell to the United King- 
dom with a rising pound and to buy 
and meet interest obligations in the 
United States with a falling dollar. 


AUSTRALIAN NAVAL PLANS 


Australia’s response to Japanese 
naval plans has recently been revealed 
by the Commonwealth Government. 
Coast defenses are to be modernized; 
the air force is to be reorganized and 
re-equipped; and the navy aims at an 
establishment of four 7,000-ton cruis- 
ers, a destroyer group of five and 
mine-sweepers. 

After some weeks of watchful wait- 
ing, Australia tried her fifth conver- 
sion operation within a year in Lon- 
don on Sept. 15. About £21,000,000 
of 534 and 6 per cent bonds nearing 
maturity were to be converted into 
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twenty-year 334 per cent bonds. The 
issue was taken up in an hour and 
two weeks later commanded a pre- 
mium of 15g per cent. These conver- 
sion loans, a necessary part of Aus- 
tralian financial rehabilitation, have 
peen handled in London by Stanley 
M. Bruce, who acted as a member of 
the Cabinet, but who on Sept. 21 was 
appointed Australian High Commis- 
sioner in England. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 


The South African politicians have 
been busy trying to remove the ob- 
stacles of local jealousies so as to 
make their coalition government a 
reality. General Hertzog has been con- 
ducting a vigorous campaign against 
the obstinate Dr. Malan in the Cape, 
and General Smuts on his return from 
London added his weight to the 
struggle for unity. Only after it is 
achieved can the difficult problem of 
reconciling mining and farming inter- 
ests be approached. Hertzog has, for 
the most part, had remarkable success 
in discrediting Dr. Malan’s followers 
in the Orange Free State, besides 
making serious inroads in the Cape. 

In the meantime, events in two 
regions neighboring on the Union 
have attracted widespread attention. 
In the mandate of South-West Africa 
during the Summer there developed 
a strong Nazi movement, which be- 
came of concern to the Union. Con- 
versations between the German and 
South African Governments were re- 
ported to have taken place. South 
Africa had no diplomatic representa- 
tive at Berlin, and Germany decided 
to send one to South Africa. Indigna- 
tion over the arrogant declarations of 
the Nazis in South-West Africa was 
intensified by the dismissal of a 
Jewess from the German Consulate in 
Johannesburg. On Sept. 4 General 
Hertzog announced that he would sup- 
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port the ordinance passed by the 
Legislative Assembly of South-West 
Africa against the introduction of 
Nazi policies. In the Assembly the 
seven German delegates have pro- 
voked a firm anti-Nazi coalition of the 
nine Dutch and British delegates. 

The second incident occurred in the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, where 
Tshekedi, a native chief, broke the law 
by ordering the flogging of a white 
British subject for his persistent im- 
morality among the native women. 
Vice Admiral E. R. G. Evans of the 
British Navy, as Acting High Com- 
missioner of Bechuanaland, was sent 
to investigate and after a court of in- 
quiry, which was accompanied by an 
unfortunate display of troops and ar- 
tillery, ordered the expulsion of the 
white man, and on Sept. 14 suspended 
and banished the chief during the 
King’s pleasure. The chief behaved 
with conspicuous dignity and his 
mother appealed to the King. Vice Ad- 
miral Evans created a bad impression 
in South Africa by his manner in con- 
ducting the case and reproving the 
chief. The affair was questioned in 
Great Britain as well and, after con- 
sideration by the Colonial Office, the 
government decided on Sept. 28 to re- 
instate the chief. The case was re- 
markable in the history of white rule 
in Africa and drew attention to the 
necessity of clarifying the status of 
the chiefs. 


THE INDIAN SCENE 


Throughout the many divisions of 
politically articulate India a division 
has deepened between those who want 
to seize the concessions already sug- 
gested by Great Britain in the White 
Paper before the Conservative ele- 
ments in the National Government 
can reduce them and those who feel 
that in any case they are going to be 
given little and should therefore con- 
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centrate their energies on unity in de- 
fense of certain fundamentals. 

Gandhi’s recent erratic behavior 
has been accompanied by dissension 
in the Congress party. There has been 
a split between the orthodox Hindus 
and Gandhi’s followers over treatment 
of Untouchables, while a break has 
taken place between Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru’s radical followers and the mod- 
erates on the issue whether the real 
task should not be an immediate at- 
tempt to divest the British, the Indian 
Princes and the Indian millionaires of 
their property to secure greater social 
justice. Out of the welter no specific 
line of action has yet been able to 
command united or even a majority 
following within the Congress party. 
This situation has provided ammuni- 
tion for the section of the British Con- 
servative party that has kept up a 
vigorous attack on the proposed new 
Constitution. Great pressure to re- 
duce the concessions in self-govern- 
ment was being brought to bear on 
the Joint Select Committee of Parlia- 
ment, which resumed its hearings on 
the White Paper on Oct. 3. 

A motion was introduced in the 
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Indian Legislative Assembly on Aug, 
31 to raise the tariffs on foreign tex- 
tiles or prohibit their importation. 
The motion was withdrawn in order 
not to compromise the conference at 
Simla, attended by representatives of 
India, the United Kingdom and Japan, 
on the division and regulation of the 
Indian textile market. Informal con- 
versations began in Bombay on Sept. 
18 and the Simla conference opened 
soon afterward. Ten Bombay mills 
have closed since January and seven 
more were reported as about to follow 
suit as a result of Japanese competi- 
tion. 


WEST INDIAN UNION 


The commission appointed in 1932 
to investigate the possibilities of union 
involving all or part of the Windward 
Islands, the Leeward Islands and Trin- 
idad made its report in mid-Septem- 
ber. They concluded that it was im- 
possible to propose any kind of closer 
union of all the islands, but recom- 
mended that the Leeward and Wind- 
ward Islands should be united into 
one colony under a Governor with 
headquarters at St. Lucia. 


French Budget Difficulties 


By GILBERT CHINARD 
Professor of French and Comparative Literature, Johns Hopkins University 


HILE the French Cabinet, headed 

by Premier Edouard Daladier, 
finds itself, mainly as a result of its 
activities during the Summer, in a 
much stronger position than it was at 
the beginning of the parliamentary re- 
cess, it remains confronted with most 
serious difficulties, but these are fi- 
nancial rather than political, since the 


outstanding problem now to be solved 
is that of the budget. 

During September the general coun- 
cils of the departments met in their 
regular sessions. These are elected as- 
semblies with very limited powers, but 
they can at least make their “wishes” 
known to the government. In a large 
majority of cases the general councils 
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insisted upon the necessity of balanc- 
ing the national budget through strict 
economies, pronounced themselves as 
against new taxation and inflation 
and, in order to set an example, re- 
duced somewhat their departmental 
budgets. In another direction, the Fed- 
eration of Taxpayers declared that 
they had reached the extreme limit of 
their ability to pay taxes, and the di- 
minishing returns from taxation gave 
point to their argument. According to 
the official figures these revenues for 
July were 274,000,000 francs less than 
the budget estimates, the difference 
for the first seven months of 1933 be- 
ing 1,039,000,000 francs. 

In a speech delivered at Boussac on 
Aug. 27, Lucien Lamoureux, Minister 
of Budget, surveyed future budget 
prospects. After paring expenses down 
to a minimum and taking into account 
the reductions ordered by the Superi- 
or Council for Economies, the budget 
for 1934 would be hardly 30,000,000 
francs less than that of 1933. M. La- 
moureux indicated that the interest on 
loans floated during 1933 alone 
amounted to more than 600,000,000 
francs and that under the present leg- 
islation it seemed impossible to re- 
duce expenses any further. In these 
circumstances, and taking into consid- 
eration the diminishing taxation re- 
turns and the reduction of taxes on 
railroads, he estimated the deficit for 
1934 at 6,000,000,000 francs—2,500,- 
000,000 francs more than for 1933. 
This estimate is considered by several 
economists as too optimistic and ac- 
cording to their calculations the def- 
icit might reach 8,000,000,000 francs 
(about $313,000,000 at par). Though 
the Minister opposed inflation, he was 
not specific about measures that might 
be taken to balance the budget. He 
even declared that he had not yet se- 
riously studied either of the drastic 
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remedies which have been discussed 
in the French press—a capital levy 
and the virtual suppression of some 
parts of the budget. 

The National Lottery, which is 
arousing high hopes’ throughout 
France, will afford only a limited re- 
lief to the government’s financial dif- 
ficulties, although its initial success 
surpassed all expectations. The first 
series of 2,000,000 tickets, at 100 
francs each, was immediately sold; 
a second series was at once printed 
and disposed of, and it is considered 
quite possible that seven series, or 
14,000,000 tickets, will have to be is- 
sued in order to satisfy the demand 
of the French public. The prizes in 
each series will amount to 120,000,000 
francs, leaving a clear profit of nearly 
80,000,000 francs to the government, 
since no publicity has been necessary 
and commissions to banks and agents 
were reduced after the success of the 
first series. 

Though France is suffering less 
than many other countries from the 
economic crisis, the situation is far 
from satisfactory. There is, however, 
a distinct improvement in unemploy- 
ment figures. On Aug. 26 the total 
number of idle workers was 235,850, 
of whom 128,908 were in Paris and its 
vicinity. On the same date last year 
the total was 264,253. The peak was 
reached last March with 331,846. Rail- 
road operations, on the other hand, 
continue to show declines from last 
year’s figures. Receipts from Jan. 1 
to Aug. 12 amounted to 6,871,381,000 
francs, or about 431,000,000 francs 
less than for the same period last 
year. Foreign trade, especially in ex- 
ports, has suffered in about the same 
proportion. For the first eight months 
of the present year imports were val- 
ued at 19,475,975,000 francs as against 
19,890,815,000 francs last year; ex- 
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ports dropped in value from 12,983,- 
530,000 francs to 11,887,543,000 
francs. 

The wheat surplus continues to be 
a serious problem. It is estimated that 
more than 12,000,000 quintals (a 
quintal is about 34% bushels) remain 
in storage, to which will be added 
9,300,000 quintals from the current 
domestic crop and 2,500,000 quintals 
from Algeria, Tunis and Morocco. As 
the consumption of bread has steadily 
fallen in France since the war, only 
78,000,000 quintals are now required 
by the domestic market as against 85,- 
000,000 in 1913. Hence the wheat 
growers find themselves embarrassed 
each year with a considerable surplus. 
The acreage planted to wheat has in- 
deed been reduced, but this has been 
negatived by improved methods of 
cultivation and higher production per 
acre. 

According to official statistics, the 
production of coal in France proper, 
excluding the Saar region, amounted 
to 47,247,000 tons in 1932 as against 
55,057,000 tons in 1930. Consumption 
amounted to approximately 71,165,000 
tons. Wages have been reduced about 
6 per cent during the present year and 
surface workers now receive 33.97 
francs (about $1.33 at par) a day 
and miners 36.84 francs (about $1.45 
at par). 

At the beginning of September 


Georges Bonnet, Minister of Finance, 


abolished the decree of May 16, 1916, 
by which no foreign bonds could be 
listed by the Bourse without govern- 
mental authorization. The suppression 
of this war measure, which has often 
delayed important transactions, was 
hailed with great satisfaction in fi- 
nancial circles. 

Pierre Paganon, the Minister of 
Public Works, handled with great 
skill the difficult situation created by 


the strike of the canal-boat owners 
and operators in the Paris region and 
in the Northern Departments. Starting 
as a conflict between the owners of 
motorized boats and those who still 
had to use tugs, the quarrel paralyzed 
traffic by canal boat between Paris 
and the mining and industrial dis- 
tricts of Northern and Eastern France 
for almost a month. Serious trouble 
appeared imminent when the strikers 
stopped all navigation by constructing 
barrages of canal boats firmly lashed 
together. Police and naval detach- 
ments had to be called upon to main- 
tain order and clear out the barrages. 
A compromise was reached through 
the mediation of the Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works, and at the end of August 
the situation on the rivers around 
Paris returned to normal. It was not 
until the end of September, however, 
that the strike was definitely settled 
and the gendarmes sent back to their 
barracks. The courts were most leni- 
ent toward the troublemakers, passing 
only minimum sentences, and in most 
cases these were remitted through the 
good offices of M. Paganon. 

Anatole de Monzie, Minister of Na- 
tional Education, after a delay of sev- 
eral weeks, took a firm stand against 
the public school teachers who, on 
Aug. 3, had decided to strike for half 
an hour at the beginning of the school 
year as a protest against cuts in sal- 
aries and pensions, and had declared 
their right to teach internationalism 
and to encourage the refusal of mili- 
tary duty. In a circular sent to all 
school authorities, M. de Monzie 
warned the teachers that no strike 
would be tolerated, even one for half 
an hour, and he outlined, in forceful 
language, the duties of public school 
teachers. This circular met with the 
approval of a large part of the French 
public, which had been somewhat per- 
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turbed by the government’s delay in 
meeting the threat of the teachers’ as- 
sociation. 

Premier Daladier, who is also War 
Minister, recently attended the army 
manoeuvres held in the east and in- 
spected the new defense works along 
the border, while President Albert Le- 
prun visited cities in Alsace and Lor- 
raine. On the other hand, both M. Dala- 
dier and Joseph Paul-Boncour, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, declared their 
firm intention to make at least a good 
beginning toward disarmament at the 
Geneva Conference, thus giving some 
satisfaction to the left wing of the 
Radical-Socialist party. It also ap- 
peared that former Premier Edouard 
Herriot’s trip to Russia was not un- 
dertaken without governmental ap- 
proval, since on his return he was of- 
ficially welcomed by Camille Chau- 
temps, Minister of the Interior. Fi- 
nally, Pierre Cot, the spirited young 
Aviation Minister, flew to Moscow, 
the first member of a French Cabinet 
officially to visit Russia. He was 
joined there by the famous French 
fliers, Codos and Rossi. These are vis- 
ible signs that France is now on bet- 
ter terms with the Soviet Government 
than she has been for a long time, and 
this fact should conciliate the more 
radical elements in Parliament. M. Da- 
ladier’s move in offering to M. Dali- 
mier, former Minister in the Herriot 
Cabinet, the naval portfolio made va- 
cant by the death of Georges Leygues, 
was considered as very happy. It was 
expected that at the annual meeting of 
the Radical party, which was to be 
held at Vichy on Oct. 5, little friction 
would develop and that M. Daladier 
would have his principal policies en- 
dorsed. 

Dissension seems to reign supreme 
in the Socialist party. During the In- 
ternational Socialist Congress held in 
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Paris on Aug. 23, Renaudel, Marquet. 
and Deat, the so-called “neo-So- 
cialist’”’ leaders, published a manifesto 
in which they defended themselves 
against the accusation of attempting 
to form a “National Socialist” party. 
In a clear allusion to the German sit- 
uation, they maintained that under 
the present circumstances they had to 
consider that the nation was a “fact,” 
and that democracy must organize 
first of all through the nation, in or- 
der to work “toward international 
solidarity and peace.” This manifesto 
was endorsed by 51 Deputies and 8 
Senators. 

At Angouléme on Aug. 25, three of 
the neo-Socialists outlined their pro- 
gram as follows: No inflation, a mini- 
mum wage with a 40-hour week, the 
development of government monop- 
olies and the creation of such a mo- 
nopoly for the manufacture of arms. 
While reasserting their solidarity with 
theSocialist parties of other countries, 
they declared themselves patriots and 
indicated that they would eventually 
vote for a budget which would give 
them some satisfaction. It was noted 
in the French press that such a pro- 
gram was quite similar to that of the 
left wing of the Radical party and pre- 
sented some resemblances to the New 
Deal of President Roosevelt. The main 
point, however, was the unmistakable 
disposition of the neo-Socialists to co- 
operate with the present government. 

At this point, Léon Blum, the So- 
cialist leader in the Chamber, thought 
it necessary to deal with the insur- 
gents, and on Sept. 7 the executive 
board of the Socialist party announced 
its intention of bringing the neo-So- 
cialists to task before a meeting of the 
national council on Nov. 5. It is gen- 
erally considered that such a step can 
result only in a split in the party. 
Thus, while the Radical-Socialist party 
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is more united than it has ever been, 
the Socialists show signs of the possi- 
bility of schism. 


BELGIAN FEARS OF GERMANY 


Belgian public opinion is quite per- 
turbed by the almost daily incidents 
taking place on the German frontier. 
Several Belgian subjects of German 
origin have been arrested in Germany, 
and on Aug. 20 a Belgian policeman 
was wounded by a small group of 
young Nazis who were attempting to 
force the villagers of Burg-Reuland to 
give the Nazi salute. A similar inci- 
dent occurred at Eupen on Sept. 1. 
Threats against the life of Professor 
Einstein, who spent the Summer near 
Ostend, were reported. These incidents 
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go far to explain the statement of the 
Minister of War that the government 
would ask for an appropriation of 
about 600,000,000 francs for the con- 
struction of defensive works on the 
Herve plateau and the building of 
pill-boxes along the German border, 

Two tunnels connecting Antwerp 
with the left bank of the Scheldt were 
formally opened on Sept. 10. The ve- 
hicular tunnel, more than 2,300 yards 
in length, reaches the heart of the 
city, with 475 yards under the river. 
The tunnel for pedestrians, only 618 
yards long, accommodates about 8,000 
persons per hour. The work was be- 
gun only last September and was com- 
pleted a year earlier than was ex- 
pected. 


The Reichstag Fire Mystery 


By SIDNEY B. Fay 
Professor of History, Harvard University and Radcliffe College 


HE long-awaited trial to fix respon- 
T sibility for the burning of the 
German Reichstag building on Feb. 27 
opened at Leipzig on Sept. 21. No spe- 
cial guards were on duty outside the 
court building, but persons who had 
received cards of admission were 
searched for arms on entering. A 
microphone in front of the judge’s 
bench and loud-speakers in the corners 
were installed to assure that all might 
hear clearly everything in connection 
with this political criminal trial, which 
involves greater political issues and 
has aroused more world-wide interest 
than perhaps any cause célébre since 
the Dreyfus case. 

Five men are accused: Marinus Van 
der Lubbe, a Dutch youth, a mason by 
trade, who was arrested with a Com- 
munist membership card in his pocket 


as he was leaving the Reichstag build- 
ing just as the fire broke out; Ernst 
Torgler, a German Communist leader 
and former member of the Reichstag, 
who is alleged to have been seen talk- 
ing with Van der Lubbe earlier in the 
day and who was in the building on the 
afternoon of the fire, but who volun- 
tarily went to police headquarters the 
following morning to deny newspaper 
statements that he or German Com- 
munists had anything to do with the 
fire; and three Bulgarian Communist 
refugees, Georgi Dimitrov, Blagoi 
Popov and Wassil Tanev, who are al- 
leged to have had dealings with Van 
der Lubbe. 

The five men are charged with con- 
spiring directly or indirectly to set 
fire to the Reichstag building. It is 
alleged that they intended thereby to 
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give the signal for a Communist revo- 
lution in Germany and that they are 
therefore guilty of high treason, for 
which, of course, the penalty is death. 
They were kept in prison seven months, 
Van der Lubbe and Torgler being 
shackled most of the time, and were 
subjected to a long preliminary ex- 
amination, which, together with the 
evidence submitted by more than a 
hundred witnesses for the State, forms 
the basis of the charges against them. 

Several weeks before the trial 
opened at Leipzig a group of foreign 
jurists and lawyers, fearing that the 
accused might not have a fair trial or 
adequate defense, because of the atti- 
tude of the National Socialists toward 
Communists, met in London and 
formed a self-appointed and unofficial 
commission to sift all the evidence 
they could collect and to offer their 
services. This commission consisted of 
Dr. D. N. Pritt, K. C. (England), 
chairman; Arthur Garfield Hays 


(U. S. A.), Dr. Branting (Sweden), 


Madame Moro-Giafferi (France), 
Gaston Bergery (France), Johannes 
Huber (Switzerland), Dr. Valdemar 
Huidt (Denmark), Dr. P. Vermeylen 
(Belgium) and Dr. Betsy Bakker-Nort 
(Holland). Dr. Branting and the 
French pacifist, Romain Rolland, re- 
quested permission of the German au- 
thorities to lay their evidence before 
the Leipzig Court or the prosecuting 
attorney, but were informed that un- 
der German law this could not be done 
before the trial, except under condi- 
tions that Branting and Rolland re- 
fused to accept. Several foreign law- 
yers also volunteered to serve as de- 
fense counsel, but were also told that 
German procedure did not permit the 
admission of foreign counsel except in 
exceptional circumstances. 

Two Dutch jurists, at the request of 
Van der Lubbe’s relatives, sought to 
assist his defense, but Van der Lubbe 
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repeatedly, both before and during the 
trial, refused to accept their assist- 
ance, Later, during the trial, Arthur 
Garfield Hays was permitted to con- 
fer with Torgler’s German lawyer, Dr. 
Alfons Sack, and was promised by the 
presiding judge that he might have an 
opportunity to introduce the material 
of the foreign jurists’ commission as 
hearsay evidence. Ernst Torgler re- 
jected the services of Mr. Hays as 
counsel, saying that he had perfect 
confidence in Dr. Sack, whom he had 
chosen to defend him. Dr. Sack was 
the most active of the defense counsel, 
and foreign jurists observing the case 
agreed soon after the trial opened 
that in the circumstances he was pur- 
suing the best tactics. Mr. Hays him- 
self, commenting on reports in some 
foreign papers that the Leipzig pro- 
ceedings were merely a farce, repudi- 
ated the insinuations and declared 
that “it would be unfair to assume 
that the court is not independent.” 

Several weeks before the opening of 
the Leipzig trial many of the conclu- 
sions of the London jurists’ commis- 
sion were published by the World 
Committee for the Victims of Hitler 
Fascism under the title, The Brown 
Book of the Hitler Terror (New York: 
Knopf). The general substance of this 
volume is that Torgler and the three 
Bulgarians are in no wise guilty of 
the charges against them. As for Van 
der Lubbe, The Brown Book attempts 
to show that he was no real Com- 
munist, but rather a dupe of the 
Nazis, and that if he did set fire to the 
Reichstag Building he did it as an 
agent and for the benefit of the Nazis, 
since it gave them an excuse to sup- 
press their bitterest foes, the Com- 
munists, to whom they attributed the 
outrage. Thus the episode led directly 
to the Nazi electoral victory on 
March 5 and to their eventual dicta- 
torship. 
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The Brown Book does not “prove” 
that the Nazis burned the Reichstag, 
but it brings a good deal of circum- 
stantial evidence against them—that 
Van der Lubbe could hardly have done 
it alone; that his accomplices proba- 
bly escaped through the underground 
tunnel which connects the Reichstag 
with the residence of one of the prin- 
cipal Nazis, Hermann Goering; and 
that the current Nazi version of the 
fire is full of contradictions and im- 
probabilities. 

At the opening of the trial the pre- 
siding judge, Dr. Wilhelm Buenger, 
took cognizance of the passionate dis- 
pute which had been unloosed in the 
press of the world in regard to the 
Reichstag fire, but made it clear that 
the court would be guided exclusively 
by what took place in the court room 
itself. He explained why, under Ger- 
man law, the court had been unable 
to admit foreign lawyers, and repudi- 
ated a newspaper or foreign pre- 
judgment of the case before the offi- 
cial trial. His whole subsequent con- 
duct of the trial seemed to indicate 
his impartiality. He showed unusual 
patience in dealing with the passive, 
resistent and semi-silent attitude of 
Van der Lubbe and the somewhat ob- 
streperous militant communism of the 
Bulgarian, Georgi Dimitrov. Toward 
Ernst Torgler, who made an excellent 


impression by his manly sincerity. 


and straightforwardness, the presid- 
ing judge showed especial courtesy. 
The results of the first two weeks 
of the trial, which was still in session 
as these lines were written, may be 
summed up briefly. Van der Lubbe, 
the chief accused, presented an enig- 
matic figure in an enigmatic case. In 
his preliminary examination he ap- 
pears to have talked freely and will- 
ingly, admitting that he set the fire, 
expatiating on his anti-capitalistic 
views, though declaring that he was 
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not a member of the Communist party 
in either Holland or Germany. He is 
said to have declared to the examining 
official that he welcomed the coming 
trial as it would afford him an oppor- 
tunity to make a flaming public speech 
setting forth his views and denounc- 
ing capitalism. But when asked at the 
trial whether or not he had made such 
a declaration, he denied it. Through- 
out the trial he sat like a half-wit, his 
head sunk on his chest. Though usual- 
ly silent when questioned, such an- 
swers as he did make were almost 
inaudible—“Yes,” “No,” “That may 
be,” and so on. Sometimes he replied 
affirmatively and negatively to the 
same question. Frequently, without 
any apparent reason and without any 
coherent explanation, he interrupted 
the proceedings by bursting into 
laughter. For days he refused food 
and drink, so that he was put under 
the physician’s care; his strength was 
seriously reduced, though not to a 
point requiring forcible feeding. 
Psychologists have been unable to 
account for his conduct. One explana- 
tion, perhaps the most plausible, is 
that he has been somewhat unbal- 
anced by revolutionary ideas and by 
a craving for public attention. This 
would explain his setting fire to the 
Reichstag and his attempts two days 
previously to set fire to other public 
buildings in Berlin. It would also ex- 
plain why he desired the opportunity 
to speak at the trial. On the other 
hand, his unwillingness to do so at 
the trial itself and his apparently 
semi-idiotic silence and negativism 
might be due to the fact that he thinks 
he attracts more attention by his enig- 
matic mixture of laughter and silence 
than by assuming an attitude more 
normal for a defendant. Van der 
Lubbe seemed to understand enough 
German to follow the course of most 
of the proceedings, though some of 
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the questions have been repeated to 
him in Dutch in the hope of eliciting 
fuller and more intelligible replies. 

From such answers as Van der 
Lubbe did make and from his state- 
ments at the preliminary investiga- 
tion it appears that he once had been 
a member of the Dutch Communist 
party, but that he left it in 1931 “for 
personal reasons,” which he refused 
to explain. Several times he sought to 
go to Russia with a companion, who 
separated from him and refused to go. 
Last February he arrived in Berlin, 
lodged a night or two in various 
places, and then, on Feb. 25, tried to 
set fire to the palace and a couple of 
other buildings. Two days later he 
made his way into the Reichstag with 
kindling material and set a fire in sev- 
eral places, using towels and even his 
own clothing to spread the fire when 
his kindling material gave out. In all 
these details he was precise. His mo- 
tive, he said, was to attract attention 
against capitalism and rouse Germany 
to revolution. He repeatedly asserted 
that it was all his own work; that he 
had no accomplices—neither German 
Communists nor Nazis. He denied the 
truth of statements by witnesses for 
the prosecution who reported over- 
hearing him converse with two Ger- 
man Communists with a view to burn- 
ing the Reichstag. 

Ernst Torgler, a wounded war vet- 
eran, 40 years old, energetically and 
firmly denied all charges of complic- 
ity. His aspect and demeanor, the 
lines of suffering in his almost ascetic 
face, his respectful, unprovocative and 
yet self-assured attitude toward his 
judges, and the apparent sincerity of 
his statement, with its undertones of 
indignation that he and his party 
should be charged with connection 
with the crime, visibly won him the 
Sympathy and respect of the court as 
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well as of the internaticnal audience 
that crowded the court room. 

“My first words,” Torgler began, “I 
want to devote to the truthful decla- 
ration that I am completely innocent, 
and that neither directly nor indirect- 
ly did I have anything to do with the 
criminal Reichstag fire. Because of in- 
dignation that I and my party were 
being connected with this crime I went 
voluntarily to the police headquarters 
with two lawyers on Feb. 28, the day 
after the fire, in order to protest 
against this outrageous accusation. 
For seven months I have had to keep 
silent. For seven months I have been 
kept in confinement, though I am in- 
nocent. For five months I was man- 
acled day and night. I was able to 
stand all that not because I have 
strong nerves but because I knew I 
was innocent, and because I knew I 
was acting in the interests of the 
working people. I must use the first 
opportunity I have to state before the 
public with emphasis that I had noth- 
ing to do with the Reichstag fire.” 

Torgler then went on to survey his 
life and to admit his Communist views 
and writings. He showed how com- 
pletely his ideas differed from those 
of Van der Lubbe in regard to the per- 
petration of individual acts of violence, 
which Torgler believed were more like- 
ly to harm than to help the Commu- 
nist cause. He produced witnesses to 
prove his exact whereabouts and the 
people with whom he talked during 
the day and evening preceding the 
fire. He denied the truth of statements 
of witnesses that he had been seen 
talking with Van der Lubbe or the 
three accused Bulgarians, and showed 
that the rough resemblance of the per- 
sons with whom he did talk to the 
four other accused might perhaps ex- 
plain the mistake of the persons tes- 
tifying against him. 
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The three Bulgarians made no se- 
cret of their active part in Communist 
revolutionary activities in Bulgaria, 
because of which they had fled abroad 
and had been condemned in absentia 
to long imprisonment or death. Since 
1924 they had spent their years in 
exile in Russia, Germany, France and 
elsewhere, collecting funds to aid the 
Communist movement in their native 
country and to secure an extension of 
the amnesty to their political friends. 
They admitted having made some 
false statements in the preliminary 
examination, fearing that their state- 
ments would be handed over to the 
Bulgarian authorities and be used 
against them and their friends. They 
admitted various infringements of 
German police and passport regula- 
tions and admitted, even gloried in, 
their activities in behalf of the Com- 
munist International. But they firmly 
denied knowing or talking to Van der 
Lubbe before their arrest, or of hav- 
ing anything to do, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the Reichstag fire. 

Two of the Bulgarians, Popov and 
Tanev, do not understand German, so 
that all questions to them had to be 
translated; they were rather subordi- 
nate figures at the trial. But Georgi 
Dimitrov, the third Bulgarian, more 
than made up for the retiring attitude 
of his compatriots by his fluent knowl- 
edge of German and his obstreperous 
interruptions, contradiction of wit- 
nesses, appeals to Van der Lubbe to 
speak up and fiery defense of his own 
views and Communist activities. Many 
times Judge Buenger had to roar back 
at him and admonish him, “You are 
to be silent now,” and even threaten 
to have him removed from the court 
room. 


FASCISM IN AUSTRIA 


Chancellor Dollfuss announced early 
in September that the only solution of 
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Austria’s internal and external diffi- 
culties lay in the creation of a Fascist 
State somewhat along Italian lines, 
Repudiating the parliamentary sys- 
tem, as well as “liberalism,” “‘capital- 
ism” and “Socialist misguidance,” he 
foreshadowed as his ideal a corporate, 
authoritarian and Christian State. But 
he flatly rejected the Nazi methods of 
“coordination,” terror and concentra- 
tion camps. The latter, however, ap- 
pear to have been subsequently adopt- 
ed on a limited scale. On Sept. 22 a 
well-informed paper representing the 
Chancellor’s own Christian Socialist 
party, indicated that the new govern- 
ment would be composed of a lower 
chamber elected by plural voting, and 
an upper chamber representing the 
various professions and provincial 
chambers. Over both chambers would 
be a Council of State consisting of 
twenty members to be appointed by 
the President. 

Preceding this announcement, con- 
flict had developed within the Cabinet 
between those who sympathized with 
the German National Socialists and 
those who opposed them. There was 
also conflict outside between the 
Heimwehr, who were clamoring for 
some kind of fascism, though not of 
the German variety, and the Socialists, 
who cling to parliamentary govern- 
ment. Amid these complications Chan- 


_cellor Dollfuss decided on Sept. 21 to 


form a new non-party and non-parlia- 
mentary government in which he him- 
self would hold the four portfolios of 
Foreign Affairs, Defense, Public Se- 
curity and Agriculture, as well as re- 
maining Chancellor. Major Emil Fey, 
regarded as a strong man, became 
Vice Chancellor, Dr. Schuschnigg, Min- 
ister of Justice and Education, and 
Dr. Karl Buresch, Minister of Finance. 
The Agrarian leader, Franz Winkler, 
who has been opposed to fascism in 
Austria, was dropped from the Cab- 
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inet, and General Karl Vaugoin was 
shifted from the Ministry of Defense 
to the Directorship of the State Rail- 
ways. Dr. Dollfuss became virtually 
dictator, in fact if not in name. 

With many groups Dr. Dollfuss has 
increased his popularity and strength 
by these measures—especially with a 
considerable part of the Heimwehr. 
Other groups have been increasingly 
antagonized, particularly those of pro- 
Nazi sympathies and their bitter op- 
ponents, the Socialists. 

On Oct. 3, Dr. Dollfuss was wounded 
in the upper arm by a bullet fired by a 
21-year-old former adherent of the 
Austrian Nazi party. A button on the 
Chancellor’s vest deflected a second 
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bullet, which might otherwise have 
pierced his heart. He recovered quick- 
ly and was able to attend to work at 
his office the next day. Thousands of 
messages of congratulation on his es- 
cape and a great throng at a thanks- 
giving service indicated the high re- 
gard in which he is held by his friends 
in Austria and by the outside world. 
To what extent the assassin was moved 
by political motives is not wholly 
clear. He declared that he did not in- 
tend to kill the Chancellor, but merely 
to make a protest against his govern- 
ment. His wife, however, has avowed 
herself a Nazi supporter. Nazi papers 
in Germany tried to fix the blame on 
the Austrian Socialists. 


Spain Turns Right 


By WituiAM E. LINGELBACH 
Professor of Huropean History, University of Pennsylvania 


PAIN, within less than a month, has 
S undergone two Cabinet crises. 
Prime Minister Manuel Azana, whose 
remarkable leadership had kept him 
at the head of the government with 
only a brief interruption since Decem- 
ber, 1931, resigned on Sept. 7. Two 
days of hectic conferences and nego- 
tiations followed until, on Sept. 9, 
Alejandro Lerroux, the aged leader of 
the Radicals (Conservative Republi- 
cans) undertook to form a new Min- 
istry. But the Lerroux government 
was short-lived. On Oct. 3 it fell after 
the Cortes by a vote of 189 to 91 had 
refused a grant of confidence. Five 
days later a coalition Ministry headed 
by Diego Martinez-Barrios was formed. 

The resignation of the Azafia gov- 
ernment followed close on the heels of 
the defeat of the government’s candi- 
dates in the election on Sept. 3 for the 


Tribunal of Constitutional Guarantees. 
President Zamora, convinced that the 
popular opposition to Azafia’s poli- 
cies was too strong to be longer defied 
by a helplessly divided Cortes, exer- 
cised his constitutional authority and 
forced the Premier’s resignation. 
Alejandro Lerroux, the chief critic 
ot Azafia’s alliance with the Socialists, 
formed a coalition government com- 
posed of five Radicals, three Radical 
Socialists, one representative of Re- 
publican Action and one representa- 
tive of the Catalonian Left. This Min- 
istry indicated a strong swing away 
from the policies of the Left which 
Azana had been advocating. The 
Socialists, who dominated the Council 
of Ministers under Azafia, were con- 
spicuously absent under Lerroux, al- 
though with 110 votes they consti- 
tuted the strongest and also the best 
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organized of the seventeen parties in 
the Cortes. They bitterly opposed the 
new government. 

The new Cabinet more nearly rep- 
resented current public sentiment 
throughout the republic, as shown not 
only in the elections for the Court of 
Constitutional Guarantees but in the 
attitude of the church and of business 
and landed interests. Press and lead- 
ing prelates of the church expressed 
great satisfaction that at last the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of a man 
who, while anti-clerical, was not anti- 
church. Lerroux favors educational 
and agrarian reform, but wants to 
proceed slowly and with moderation; 
hence his unpopularity with the Left. 
But in the end the new Premier, un- 
able to find the necessary support in 
the Cortes, was forced in his turn to 
give up the task of governing. 

While the Socialists refused to par- 
ticipate in the coalition government 
of Martinez-Barrios, they gave the 
new Ministry their tacit support. 
Probably this was in part because the 
influence was much less pronounced 
than it had been in the Lerroux 
Cabinet. The new Premier, however, 
received a decree signed by President 
Zamora for the dissolution of the Con- 
stituent Cortes whenever the Ministry 
should deem a general election desir- 


able. Thus the President, while obliged | 


to accept a government based on the 
revolutionary parties, won his point 
that the Spanish people shall be per- 
mitted to express their sentiments on 
the radical program in elections for a 
new Cortes. With the formation of 
the coalition Ministry a most danger- 
ous crisis was ended and Spain averted 
the threat of political chaos. While 
some degree of political stability may 
now be attained, it is probably true 
that the fall of Azafia has brought to 
a close the first and perhaps the most 
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constructive period of the Spanish 
revolution. 

In the south and west of Spain con- 
fiscations have been going on rapidly; 
on Sept. 15 many more lands came 
into government hands, and plans for 
cooperative peasant farming are being 
developed. Unfortunately, both peas- 
ants and landowners are dissatisfied, 
the former because of the slowness in 
the land transfers, the latter because 
of the expropriations and widespread 
incendiarism. The destruction of crops 
and cork groves is causing heavy 
losses. 

Before the Lerroux Ministry fell, an 
early dissolution of the Cortes after 
the passage of the budget in October 
seemed likely. In the meantime, sweep- 
ing changes in the personnel of the 
administration were being effected by 
the new government. Officials and 
supporters of the Azafa régime were 
dismissed in great numbers to make 
room for the partisans of the Lerroux 
Ministry. From high government offi- 
cials down to the police, employes 
were being changed with extraordi- 
nary celerity. Furthermore, many op- 
ponents of the Azafia régime were 
being brought back from exile or re- 
leased from prison. The Ministry de- 
creed a general amnesty for all who 
had been imprisoned on political 
charges since the establishment of the 
Republic. 

Conspicuous among those released 
was Don Juan March, reputed to be 
the ablest business man and the rich- 
est individual in Spain. A determined 
opponent of Azafia and the Socialists, 
he was elected to the Cortes in the 
general election of June, 1931, but 
found himself confronted by impeach- 
ment proceedings, on the charge of 
having obtained certain of his conces- 
sions under the monarchy by bribery 
and corruption. He was unseated and 
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imprisoned, and for over a year had 
been in prison in the old university 
town of Acola di Hinares, awaiting 
trial. During all this while, he directed 
his vast business enterprises from his 
prison cell and at the same time kept 
up his fight with the government. 
Rumor credited him with buying all 
the worth while newspapers of Madrid 
in the interests of Lerroux and the 
moderates. A republican, he is bitterly 
hostile to the Socialists, proclaiming 
loudly that “if the Socialists do not go 
the republic must.” 

Seeking to avoid a possible outbreak 
of strikes, the government suspended 
several mass meetings of Socialists, 
ultra conservatives and agrarians. But 
labor disturbances in the Asturias 
continued during the month and, as a 
special protest against the Azana gov- 
ernment, 32,000 miners went on strike 
during the week of the elections. In 
the Province of Seville, on the other 
hand, peasants threatened to strike 
because of the delay in the division 
of the land. 

News of the men held captive by 
the Moors since the disastrous defeat 
of Spanish forces in Morocco twelve 
years ago has recently been filtering 
through. Late in September the Tele- 
gramma del Rif reported that negotia- 
tions for their release were progress- 
ing favorably and that the prisoners 
would shortly be taken by caravan to 
Cap Juby. 

The difficulties of the little Repub- 
lic of Andorra continued during Sep- 
tember. An election on Aug. 31 result- 
ed in the choice of councilors hostile 
to the interference of the coregents, 
the French President and the Bishop 
of Urguel, who are, it is claimed, in- 
fluenced by the interests of the Hy- 
droelectric Power Company. The coun- 
cilors were sworn in on Sept. 18, and 
at once took over control from the six 
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consuls who had acted as a provisional 
government. A farmer, Pere Torres, 
was elected President. 

Vigorous protests have been made 
to the Spanish Government against 
the special rebate in customs duties 
granted to French imports, especially 
automobiles, under the trade agree- 
ment of last June. British and Italian 
motor industries have found them- 
selves particularly handicapped by the 
special concessions to French manu- 
factures. 

According to an Associated Press 
report, Spain’s unemployment prob- 
lem is relatively insignificant. Official 
statistics published recently record 
only 285,898 unemployed—less than 1 
per cent of the workingmen in a popu- 
lation of 25,000,000. In addition, there 
are about 250,000 partially employed. 


ITALY LOOKS AHEAD 


Conspicuous among the questions 
that occupied the attention of the 
Italian press during September were 
the prospects of the Parliamentary 
elections next Spring, when the pres- 
ent Chamber of Deputies, chosen in 
January, 1929, under the new Fascist 
electoral law, will have served its full 
term of five years. By that law the 
executive council of the thirteen cor- 
porations, or syndicates, nominated 
800 candidates, each national syndi- 
cate naming an equal number of em- 
ployers and employes. To these were 
added 200 others nominated by cul- 
tural and charitable institutions. From 
the list of 1,000 the Grand Council of 
the Fascist party selected 400 names 
to make up the national list, which 
was then submitted to the voters to 
be voted upon as a whole, “Yes” or 
“No.” In a total vote of 8,657,350, only 
137,361 voted “No.” The men whose 
names were on the list were declared 
elected, and Italy had the first Par- 
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liament based on vocational rather 
than on geographic interests. 

The new Parliament, however, has 
not functioned effectively because its 
powers are not well defined and are 
too largely nominal. The initiative in 
economic matters is exercised by the 
National Council of Corporations, 
while in political affairs the Duce and 
the Grand Council of the Fascist party 
; are all-powerful. It is not surprising, 
| therefore, that the press has discussed 
suggestions for a radical change in 
the composition of the Chamber. The 
plan that seems to meet with most 
favor would merge the Chamber with 
the National Council of Corporations 
and in that way consolidate control 
over the vast economic organism of 
the Fascist corporative State. 

Next in order of prominence in the 
Italian press have been articles on 
foreign trade and foreign policy. At 
a Cabinet session on Sept. 16 a decree 
was adopted for measures to protect 
Italian products against the competi- 
tion of goods imported from countries 
with a- depreciated currency. Under 
the terms of the decree the govern- 
ment is empowered to raise duties on 
goods to a point sufficient to compen- 
sate for the depreciated currency. The 
duties on many American products 
have been greatly increased, especial- 
ly on automobiles. Similar action has 
been taken in regard to motion pic- 
tures. The percentage of Italian-made 
films which must be shown is to be 
higher and the tax on foreign films 
has been raised; part of the proceeds 
will be devoted to the promotion of 
the Italian film industry. By such ef- 
forts as these, and a strong propa- 
ganda in favor of Italian manufac- 
tures, Italy’s unfavorable trade bal- 
ance is being steadily whittled down. 
According to government statistics, 
the last five years have seen a reduc- 


tion of over 80 per cent in the annual 
trade-balance deficit. Tourist expen- 
ditures and remittances by emigrants, 
according to Italian economists, more 
than make up for what remains. 

Following the rapprochement with 
Austria and the earlier accord with 
Hungary, vigorous efforts are being 
made to stimulate Italian trade rela- 
tions with Central Europe. According 
to the terms of the Austro-Italian 
trade-pact, signed at Riccione on Aug. 
31, Italy is to grant preferential 
treatment to Austrian manufactures, 
buy chiefly Austrian goods for State- 
controlled industries and transport 
systems and concede at Trieste a free 
zone for Austrian overseas trade. 
Austria on her part is to build a 
merchant marine under government 
auspices with its base at Trieste, 
where Austrian maritime traffic will 
be concentrated and which will be- 
come the main port of embarkation 
for Austrian emigrants. 

With Great Britain and France, 
Italy has also agreed to a new mili- 
tary organization in Austria. [See the 
article by Professor Nevins on page 
199.] Through the rapprochement with 
Austria and Hungary and the cordial 
relations with Bulgaria—lItaly’s popu- 
lar Princess Giovanna is the wife of 
King Boris of Bulgaria—the Duce is 
making a strong bid to associate the 
mid-Danubian countries with his Med- 


‘iterranean program. In the mean- 


time the Four-Power Pact has given 
Italy an important position in the 
group of larger powers and improved 
relations with France without destroy- 
ing the possibility of cordial relations 
with Germany, should that power re- 
turn to normalcy. 

Despite the government’s determined 
efforts and the careful planning of 
the National Council of Corporations, 
the Italian budget cannot be balanced. 
The deficit for the fiscal year 1932-33 
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is 4,216,600,000 lire (almost $222,- 
000,000 at par), an increase of 1,205,- 
600,000 lire over last year, and con- 
siderably in excess of the estimates 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies 
by the Finance Minister. The defi- 
ciency arises from a falling off in 
the returns from direct taxes on busi- 
ness and from customs, and in the 
increased expenditure on education, 
public works, agriculture and the mili- 
tary services. On the other hand, the 
government monopolies on tobacco, 
salt, matches and quinine show great- 
ly increased profits. 

Unemployment increased during the 
second half of August and early Sep- 
tember. Official reports for the period 
showed additions in the different 
classes of over 64,000, bringing the 
total to 884,560—an extraordinary 
showing for a population of 42,000,000 
in a country of slender natural re- 
sources. In 1931 the numbers rose to 
a peak of 1,300,000, when well-planned 
measures to combat the growing men- 
ace were inaugurated. 

On Sept. 2 one of the world’s fa- 
mous aviation heroes, General Fran- 
cisco de Pinedo, came to a tragic end 
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by the burning of his monoplane on 
the take-off at Floyd Bennett Field, 
New York, for a distance-endurance 
hop to Bagdad. A World War vete- 
ran, General Pinedo had been Chief of 
Staff of Italy’s Royal Air Force, had 
flown across the Atlantic twice, led a 
fleet of twenty-four planes to the Near 
East, and in 1925 covered a distance 
of 34,375 miles from Italy to Mel- 
bourne, Tokyo and Rome in 370 hours 
of actual flying time. According to 
some, the General took advantage of 
his popularity and paid court to the 
Princess Giovanna, now Queen of Bul- 
garia, thereby incurring the displeas- 
ure of the King. According to others, 
he quarreled with General Balbo, his 
chief, because of his failure to report 
the moneys raised by Italian-Ameri- 
cans for a new plane after the burning 
of his own in Arizona. Whatever the 
reason, in 1929 he was assigned to for- 
eign duty as air attaché at Buenos 
Aires, a position from which he re- 
signed about a year ago. The body 
was taken back to Italy where it was 
received in state, the government and 
Premier Mussolini according it special 
honors. 


Consolidating the Little Entente 


By FREDERIC A. OGG 
Professor of Political Science, University of Wisconsin 


ig Ministers Benes of Czech- 
oslovakia, Titulescu of Rumania 
and Jeftich of Yugoslavia opened 
at Sinaia, Rumania, on Sept. 25, the 
most recent of the long series of 
Little Entente diplomatic conferences. 
The meeting lasted three days, and 
at one of the sittings, for the first 
time in the history of these gather- 
ings, the titular heads of two of the 


States, King Carol of Rumania and 
King Alexander of Yugoslavia, were 
present. Among topics reported to 
have been discussed were the signifi- 
cance of recent visits of Premier 
Goemboes of Hungary and Chancellor 
Dollfuss of Austria to Rome, the re- 
lations of France and of the Little 
Entente with Poland, Danubian union 
and the general problem of solidarity 
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in the policies of the three affiliated 
States. M. Benes is said to have been 
commissioned to go to Rome at an 
early date to inform Premier Musso- 
lini of the Little Entente attitude to- 
ward the present European situation 
—a move which has seemed to observ- 
ers to betoken a disposition on the 
part of the three powers to look to 
Italy for cooperation. 

Supplementing the purely diplomatic 
meeting at Sinaia, a meeting of the 
Economic Council of the Little En- 
tente was to take place in Prague in 
October. Among the matters an- 
nounced for consideration were: (1) 
Cooperation of steamship companies 
operating on the Danube, closer co- 
operation of banks of issue, various 
proposals regarding the shipment of 
merchandise through the territories 
of the three States and a tri-State 
commercial treaty—all submitted by 
Yugoslavia; and (2) the development 
of direct railway connections of the 


three States (proposed by Czecho- 
slovakia). 


POLISH FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Marshal Pilsudski, long the hated 
foe of Russian Communists, has been 
invited to Moscow as the guest of the 
Soviet Government for the Red Army 
celebration on Nov. 7 of the anniver- 
sary of the Bolshevist revolution. Ac- 
companying the invitation, as a per- 
sonal gift from Joseph Stalin, was a 
batch of old Czarist police documents 
relating to the Marshal’s pre-war revo- 
lutionary activities against the Czarist 
régime. About the same time, the Pil- 
sudski organ Gazeta Polska published 
a lengthy and significant article by 
the leading Soviet political commenta- 
tor, Karl Radek. 

These courtesies, together with 
simultaneous ratification in Warsaw 
and Moscow on Sept. 15 of the pact 
signed by Poland, Russia and six other 
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nations in London on July 3 defining 
the meaning of “aggression” in case 
of war, lent color to the belief that 
the two former enemy States, in the 
face of the new danger from Germany, 
were moving toward a military pact. 
Further support for the view was seen 
in the assembling of numerous Polish 
high officials, including Foreign Min- 
ister Beck, at Zaleszczyki, a Polish 
holiday resort near the Rumanian bor- 
der, where Marshal Pilsudski had been 
staying, and in rumors that discus- 
sions were to take place there not 
only with Soviet representatives but 
also with Premier Vaida-Voevod of 
Rumania. Complete secrecy surround- 
ed the incident, but observers, both 
Polish and foreign, were convinced 
that something in the nature of a 
Polish-Soviet—and probably a Polish- 
Soviet-Rumanian — military under- 
standing was in prospect. Meanwhile, 
also, the coolness between Poland and 
France, springing from the latter’s 
partnership in the Four-Power Pact, 
was manifestly disappearing; the cor- 
diality attending an official visit to 
Paris by Foreign Minister Beck on 
Sept. 20 gave substance to this belief. 

Following prolonged negotiations 
at Warsaw, the governments of Po- 
land and the Free City of Danzig 
signed, on Sept. 18, an agreement end- 
ing the heated controversy which had 
arisen out of the commercial and ship- 


‘ping rivalry between the port of Dan- 


zig and the newly developed Polish 
port of Gdynia. Under the terms of 
the settlement, Poland agreed hence- 
forth to direct 45 per cent of her an- 
nual imports and exports passing by 
way of the Baltic through Danzig and 
the remaining 55 per cent through 
Gdynia. Enforcement of the agree- 
ment is to be supervised by a mixed 
Polish-Danzig commission. Thus an 
issue which has been repeatedly be- 
fore the League of Nations has pre- 
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sumably been removed from the arena 
of international politics. The mer- 
chandise turnover at the port of 
Gdynia in July reached its all-time 
maximum of 608,804 tons. Under the 
new arrangement the total will no 
doubt, for some time at least, be 
smaller, but will continue to include 
all water shipments of Polish coal. 

On Sept. 6 the Warsaw government 
successfully floated an internal 6 per 
cent loan of 120,000,000 gold zlotys 
($13,464,000) to cover the budget 
deficit for the current year. 


CZECHOSLOVAK MINORITIES 


Much excitement was caused in 
Czechoslovakia in mid-September by 
the publication in a Nationalist news- 
paper of a letter allegedly addressed 
by Papal Nuncio Ciriaci to Father 
Hlinka, leader of the Slovakian Au- 
tonomist party, complaining that he 
had been subjected to insults and ex- 
pressing dislike for Prague as a place 
of residence. The matter was discussed 
at a special meeting of the Cabinet, 
where it was decided to voice official 
objection to the letter and to demand 
the recall of the Nuncio to Rome so 
that he might explain his action to his 
superiors. The decision was construed 
as tantamount to an indication that 
the Nuncio had become persona non 
grata. The Catholic press sought to 
defend the envoy on the ground that 
he had actually been insulted by the 
newspaper Venkow, the organ of the 
Czechoslovak Premier. 

Acting Premier M. Bechyne, Minis- 
ter of Railways, declared in Prague 
on Sept. 26 that the activities of the 
Slovakian Autonomists, the Hunga- 
rian Irredentists and other separatist 
groups had become so obnoxious that 
the government was preparing drastic 
measures to end them. The immediate 
occasion of the announcement was a 
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clash at Tyrnae on the previous day 
between gendarmes and several thou- 
sand adherents of the Slovakian party. 
According to the Pravo Lide, the gov- 
ernment was planning to oust from 
their positions all priests, school teach- 
ers and civil servants who participated 
in Slovakian or other autonomist 
demonstrations. 

Speeches breathing defiance toward 
Germany were delivered by Czech 
Agrarian leaders at a huge gathering 
at Katherinenbad on Sept. 4. The tone 
of the address resembled that set by 
President Donat of the Senate when 
he declared that Germany is prepar- 
ing for war and for Czechoslovakia’s 
dismemberment, and that “the whole 
nation must take up the cry, ‘No re- 
vision, but fist against fist and people 
against people.’ ”’ 


DANUBIAN UNION AGAIN 


At a moment when German Hitler- 
ism has thrown Hungary, Austria and 
the three States of the Little Entente 
closer together than at any time since 
the war, the deplorable economic con- 
dition of Central Europe has prompted 
fresh efforts to find a solution for 
the Danubian problem. About the mid- 
dle of September, Foreign Minister de 
Kanya of Hungary visited Paris, 
where discussion of the subject with 
Premier Daladier and Foreign Min- 
ister Paul-Boncour is reported to have 
centred chiefly on the possibility of 
reviving the Tardieu plan, which en- 
visioned a series of bilateral treaties 
between various Danubian States, to 
be followed by an economic union em- 
bracing the entire group. A year ago 
the scheme fell on barren soil, mainly 
because of the opposition of Germany 
and Italy. At present, however, with 
France and Italy on better terms, with 
all the Danubian States alarmed over 
Hitlerism and with the economic situ- 
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ation going from bad to worse, there 
is reason to hope that something can 
now be achieved. 

The particular contribution to the 
discussions thus far made by Hun- 
gary is a proposal for an interna- 
tional bureau for the sale of agricul- 
tural products, with power to direct 
exports, regulate exchange of goods 
and money and fix prices, The French 
position remains what it has always 
been. As semiofficially voiced in an 
editorial in Le Temps on the occasion 
of M. de Kanya’s visit, Paris has no 
objection to any Danubian plan, and, 
indeed, stands ready to furnish money 
to aid in carrying out its terms so 
long as the arrangement is purely 
economic and carries no hint or sug- 
gestion of any political reorientation 
such as revision of the territorial or 
other clauses of the peace treaties. 
Before lending active support to a 
plan embracing Hungary, the French 
Government would indeed probably 
expect Budapest formally to renounce 
all revisionist ambitions. Therein lies 
the rub, for, as Premier Goemboes, 
with characteristic bluntness, remind- 
ed French newspaper correspondents 
a week after the de Kanya visit, re- 
vision is Hungary’s dominant aim. 

In a report published by the Buda- 
pest Government on Sept. 26, the fi- 
nancial committee of the League of 
Nations testified that the budgetary 


position of Hungary had improved - 


since the last report, to the extent, at 
all events, that this year's deficit is 
less by 23,000,000 pengoes (about 
$4,000,000 at par) than that of last 
year. The prospective deficit in the 
coming year is estimated at 76,000,000 
pengoes (about $13,290,000 at par). 


BULGARIAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Following a visit of King Boris and 
Queen Giovanna to London during the 
first week of September, the royal pair 
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went to Paris, where the King had 
several conversations with Prime Min- 
ister Daladier and Foreign Minister 
Paul-Boncour. Though announced as 
merely a matter of courtesy, the trip 
to Paris was widely interpreted as 
having a political object—the estab- 
lishment of a new Bulgarian orienta- 
tion toward France and her satellites 
and the arrangement of credits which 
can hardly be obtained from any 
other source. Similarly symptomatic 
of a new orientation was a visit at 
about the same time by fifty repre- 
sentatives of Bulgarian industry and 
commerce to Belgrade and other 
Yugoslav cities, the first of the kind 
since the war. 

Significant, too, was the departure 
from Istanbul on Sept. 16 of Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey, the Turkish Foreign Min- 
ister, with a view to inviting Bul- 
garia’s adherence to a peace pact 
similar to that recently signed with 
Greece. The outcome of this effort 
was expected to show whether Bul- 
garia is really willing to cooperate 
in building permanent peace in the 
Balkans. 


GRECO-TURKISH PACT 


Greece and Turkey, a few years ago 
the bitterest of enemies, signed at 
Ankara, on Sept. 14, a ten-year pact 
of non-aggression, inspired, so the pre- 
amble declares, by the spirit of the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact and by desire to 
give fresh proof of common attach- 
ment to the cause of world peace. Hav- 
ing mutually guaranteed the inviola- 
bility of their common frontiers, the 
two States agree: (1) That in all in- 
ternational questions affecting them 
they will first consult each other in 
order to obtain a common line of ac- 
tion in conformity with their friend- 
ship and to protect their common in- 
terests; (2) that in all international 
meetings in which representation is 











limited, the delegate of one shall de- 
fend the common and individual inter- 
ests of both and that they will use 
their combined efforts to obtain such 
representation, either in turn or ex- 
clusively, by the one whose interests 
are more directly at stake; and (3) 
that the pact shall remain in force for 
ten years, and unless denounced by 
either party a year before expiration 
shall be renewed after an exchange of 
ratifications at Athens. An accom- 
panying official announcement ex- 
pressed the hope that the agreement 
may be extended to embrace other 
countries, thereby further insuring 
the peace of the Near East. 

The same visit of the Greek Premier 
and other officials to Ankara resulted 
in a settlement of all outstanding 
questions relating to the exchange of 
populations and to the status of mi- 
norities in Istanbul and Thrace, and 
also in an agreement to set up a spe- 
cial mixed commission to coordinate 
the economic policies of the two coun- 
tries. Effort is to be made to check 
the growth of competing industries, 
to encourage reciprocal trade and to 
develop a system of common market- 
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Aftermath of the Kreuger Crash 
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ing abroad of tobacco, olive oil and 
dried fruits. 


RUMANIAN FINANCES 


In a speech at Campa Lung on Sept. 
10, M. Mihalache, vice president of the 
National Peasant’s party and Minister 
of the Interior in the last Cabinet, 
criticized the Rumanian Government’s 
attempts to maintain the leu at the 
present rate and advocated restabil- 
ization at a convenient level. Rumania, 
he asserted, is placed at grave dis- 
advantage in competing with coun- 
tries which either have gone off 
the gold standard or have inflated 
their currencies. Statements emanat- 
ing from official sources indicated 
that the Cabinet did not associate it- 
self with the ex-Minister’s views and 
had no intention of modifying its 
policy. 

Considerable interest was stirred by 
a reunion of the royal family at 
Pelesch Castle, Sinaia, on Sept. 24, 
which seemed to suggest that the vari- 
ous rifts of past months and years are 
being closed. In particular, it was 
noted that King Carol and Prince 
Nicholas, his brother, have apparently 
become fully reconciled. 





By SIDNEY 





M™@= than a year and a half has 
passed since Ivar Kreuger was 
found in his Paris flat, killed by his 
own hand. During this time thou- 
sands of security holders and cred- 
itors of his three principal com- 
panies have been digging in the ruins 
of his house of matches for the few 
sticks that have not burned out. For 
a while the search was a mad scram- 


HERTZBERG 


ble, with investors in Kreuger & Toll 
and the Swedish Match and Interna- 
tional Match Companies making 
claims and counter-claims on each 
other for everything in sight. This 
was understandable in view of Kreu- 
ger’s methods of operation. His com- 
plicated intercompany transactions, 
his dummy corporations, his dishonest 
accounting and his actual forgeries 
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created so much confusion that no one 
could be sure to whom any particular 
asset belonged and how much of it 
was real, if it existed at all. 

The final report of the official audi- 
tors of Kreuger’s enterprises was is- 
sued on Jan. 9, 1933. Some indication 
of the magnitude of their task may be 
had from the fact that they received 
$160,725 for their services. The report 
showed that from June 1, 1918, to 
March 31, 1932, Kreuger obtained 
from the public a total of $724,000,- 
000. Of this, $560,000,000 came from 
the sale of shares and debenture is- 
sues and $164,000,000 from bank loans 
and bills. Kreuger’s investments orig- 
inally involved $458,280,000; at the 
end of the period covered by the audit 
their real value was provisionally put 
at $207,000,000—a shrinkage of $250,- 
580,000. Kreuger’s profits during these 
fourteen and a half years were sup- 
posed to have amounted to $315,900,- 
000. Actually, the auditcrs reported, 
they were $40,450,000, including the 
doubtful items. In other words, Kreu- 
ger’s companies earned not more than 
11% per cent on the relative average 
capital invested. His reputed profits 
were nearly 90 per cent fictitious. 
Kreuger’s “withdrawals” for personal 
purposes were estimated at more than 
$100,000,000. 

The fight for Kreuger’s assets in- 
volves a mass of detail with which it 
is impossible to deal here. The claims 
filed against the International Match 
Company, for example, amounted to 
$1,200,000,000 in October, 1932. This 
was finally brought down to $100,- 
000,000 in July. The claims against 
Kreuger & Toll were of similar pro- 
portions. On Sept. 1 a partial distri- 
bution of $25 on each $1,000 principal 
amount was made to holders of Kreu- 
ger & Toll 5 per cent secured sinking 
fund gold debentures. 

A final liquidation of Kreuger’s en- 
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terprises is now in sight. Late in Sep- 
tember it was made known that the 
security holders and creditors of 
Kreuger & Toll and the International 
Match and Swedish Match Companies 
had decided to suspend all actions 
against one another and had appointed 
delegates in Stockholm to assist in a 
general reorganization of the world 
match business. This move was 
prompted by the realization that it 
was the only way to avoid the disinte- 
gration of the companies’ properties 
and the additional losses which would 
follow for all the groups concerned. 
The Swedish Match Company, which 
was not allowed to go into bank- 
ruptcy, will be made the nucleus of a 
single system. Most of the govern- 
ment match monopolies held by this 
concern are based on contracts that 
would lapse if they were sold or con- 
veyed to any other company. The new 
set-up will be as simple as possible. All 
properties and assets not directly con- 
nected with the match business will be 
disposed of. After the positions of the 
various groups have been brought into 
harmony, a plan will be presented to 
the investors of the three companies. 
Sweden’s attitude throughout the 
affair has been one of complete frank- 
ness. As a result of the investigations 
made by the authorities, more than 
fifty persons have been prosecuted, 
and twenty have been convicted and 


’ sentenced. These include Ivar Kreu- 


ger’s brother Torsten, who was sen- 
tenced on Dec. 18, 1932, to three and 
a half years at hard labor and ordered 
to make good the losses suffered by 
buyers of bonds concerning which he 
issued misleading statements. Nils 
Ahlstrom, former vice director of 
Kreuger & Toll, was sentenced on May 
11 to three years and three months 
at hard labor. 

American investors, from widows 
and orphans to the most astute and 
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conservative banking houses, poured 
more than $250,000,000 into Kreuger’s 
kingdom. On Dec. 28, 1932, two suits 
were filed by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for the International Match 
Company against its eight American 
directors. Damages of $249,981,000 
for disbursements of unearned income 
were demanded in one action. The 
other asked for an accounting of 
$100,000,000, alleged to have been 
wrongfully paid out hy the company 
in the course of Kreuger’s machina- 
tions. 


ANGLO-FINNISH TRADE PACT 


The last of the trade agreements 
between the nations of Northern Eu- 
rope and Great Britain was completed 
by Finland early in August after 
eleven weeks of discussion. The pro- 
visions of the pact, which were not 
announced until two months later, 
follow the pattern of the recent British 
agreements with the Scandinavian 
countries. Finland will buy three- 
quarters of her coal and a somewhat 
smaller proportion of her coke from 
Great Britain. She will also reduce her 
import duty on printed cotton piece 
goods 40 per cent, on other cotton piece 
goods 9.2 per cent and on woolens and 
sundry other products. The British 
concessions had not yet been made 
public. 

Trade between the two countries 
has always been distinctly favorable 
to Finland. In 1932 Finland sold 
abroad $115,787,500 (4,631,500,000 
finmarks) of goods. Great Britain 
bought 46.8 per cent of this total, and 
thus was by far Finland’s best cus- 
tomer. On the other hand, Finland 
in 1932 bought from Great Britain 
only 18.6 per cent of her imports, 
which totaled $87,557,500 (3,502,300,- 
000 finmarks). Germany, which in 
1932 absorbed only 7.4 per cent of 
Finland’s exports, supplies 29.1 per 
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cent of the Finnish imports. The Finns 
realize that Great Britain is justly en- 
titled to a greater share of her foreign 
purchases. Figures for the first seven 
months of 1933 already show a ten- 
dency to buy more from Great Britain 
and less from Germany. Finnish busi- 
ness men seem to be favorably dis- 
posed to diverting trade in this direc- 
tion because of the increasing restric- 
tions on imports in Germany. Once 
the disposition is there, Finland can 
carry it out through her powerful in- 
dustrial associations and retail co- 
operative societies. 

Great Britain, in the meantime, has 
applied to Finland the interesting 
formula for polite economic penetra- 
tion which she has already used in 
Denmark and Sweden. From Sept. 4 
to 10, Finland celebrated British 
Week. The technique touches upon al- 
most every aspect of the people’s life. 
The patrons were the Prince of Wales 
and President P. E. Svinhufvud, who 
sent their best wishes. Almost 10,000 
shop windows displayed British goods, 
which were shipped to Finland on the 
understanding that they could be re- 
turned free if unsold. Festivities were 
officially opened by Lieut. Col. John 
Colville, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Department of Overseas Trade. 

Miniature models of almost every 
type of British aircraft were on dis- 
play. Overhead flew four large British 
flying boats. The Union Jack was dis- 
played with the Finnish flag on gov- 
ernment buildings. The band of the 
Second Battalion, the Black Watch, 
sent specially by the War Office, 
played twice a day. Finnish ladies 
mingled with sailors at a dance aboard 
the British warship York, sent by the 
Admiralty. Performances were given 
by the British Folk Dance and Song 
Society. Finnish and British athletes 
raced and played tennis. British men 
of letters lectured in the University 
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Hall. Sir Nigel Playfair presented 
English plays. The principal cinemas 
showed British films. The Bishop of 
Wakefield preached in a Helsinki 
church. There were luncheons, teas, 
dinners, receptions and displays of 
British-made fireworks. 

The British exporters, in the mean- 
time, were supposed to be getting or- 
ders from the Finnish importers. Pos- 
sibly British Week was necessary to 
create a sympathy for British prod- 
ucts. 


DENMARB’S “CRISIS” BILLS 


With the reconvening of the Riks- 
dag in the middle of September, Den- 
mark’s minority Social-Democratic 
Cabinet is again at its familiar task of 
securing the enactment of economic 
measures which contain as much so- 
cialism as will be acceptable to the 
bourgeois Liberals, whose wishes must 
be consulted. The most contentious 
proposal is a new income tax. All in- 
vestors in enterprises other than their 
own businesses would pay a 10 per 
cent tax on the income derived from 
them in addition to the normal income 
tax. Banks would be exempted. A sim- 
ilar 10 per cent tax would be placed 
on the income, with some exceptions, 
from housing property. 
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The $9,500,000 these taxes would 
be expected to yield would be used 
to help finance the “crisis’ bills. 
These provide for the reduction of 
farm mortgage interest rates by not 
more than 1% per cent semi-annually, 
through direct subsidy or conversion; 
the fixing of a maximum rate of in- 
terest on new mortgages; government 
loans for the reconstruction of old 
houses; the fixing of a minimum price 
for grain and butter; devices for rais- 
ing the price of wheat; cheap loans to 
small business men and fishermen, and 
$4,750,000 for the relief of the unem- 
ployed. 

Right Wing groups balked at the 
extent of relief proposed for the un- 
employed, but the Social-Democrats 
insisted that this item was especially 
necessary in view of the proposals for 
raising the prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts. The parties were still deadlocked 
at the beginning of October. 

The percentage of Danish unem- 
ployed trade union members at the 
end of July was 22.2, compared with 
28.7 per cent at the end of July, 1932. 
While the total value of foreign trade 
increased slightly, the import surplus 
for the first six months of this year 
fell to $1,875,000 from $10,500,000 for 
the same period in 1932. 


Stalin’s Policy Wins 


By EvDGAR §S. FuRNISS 
Dean of the Graduate School, Yale University 


HE outcome of the Russian harvest 

has made it quite clear that the 
food crisis with its attendant threat 
of peasant unrest is now a thing of 
the past. The principal grain-produc- 
ing areas have almost without excep- 
tion returned bumper crops. Despite 


some lag in harvesting and threshing, 
due chiefly to the very bounty of the 
harvest, it is already apparent that 
the supplies of food available to the 
Russian people this Winter will be the 
largest in years. On Sept. 15 President 
Kalinin announced that on Sept. 1 the 
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government’s grain requisitions were 
40 per cent completed—a total of 360,- 
000,000 bushels, compared with 120,- 
000,000 on the corresponding date in 
1932. This announcement revealed for 
the first time the enormous total of 
900,000,000 bushels, which is sched- 
uled for collection this year. The au- 
thorities expect to have these supplies 
in hand before the end of December. 

The rules under which the farms 
are now operating set grain requisi- 
tions at a definite figure for each 
peasant and each collective. When de- 
livery of the specified amount has 
been made to the Soviet authorities, 
the individual peasant is immediately 
at liberty to sell his surplus in the 
free market and to spend the proceeds 
as he pleases. The collective farm, af- 
ter completing its deliveries, may pro- 
ceed at once to divide up the remain- 
der of the crop among its members, 
according to ratios decided upon at 
the time the collective was organized. 
The members, in turn, are free to dis- 
pose of their surplus holdings. The 
definiteness of this tax burden on the 
peasant contrasts with the uncertain- 
ty which prevailed last year, when re- 
peated requisitions were made on the 
prosperous farms to cover the de- 
ficiencies of others. It has had as 
much to do in producing the optimism 
and contentment which now prevails 
in rural Russia as has the success of 
the harvest itself, since the new regu- 
lations assure the individual that he 
will receive his own share of the gen- 
eral prosperity. 

Already many areas have fulfilled 
their requisitions and are engaged in 
open market sales. In others the col- 
lectives can forecast the amounts of 
grain which will remain in their hands, 
and their members can calculate their 
Own shares. As a result, grumbling 
ehout the collective system has died 
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down and the threat to the stability 
of this basic Soviet institution, which 
last Spring reached formidable pro- 
portions, has disappeared. 

For the time being food prices re- 
main high and food rations scant in 
many sections of the country outside 
the grain areas, but this condition is 
expected to change rapidly as the col- 
lections near completion and the free 
market becomes active. Government 
estimates indicate that the food sup- 
plies left in the hands of the peasants 
will provide for the needs of a large 
part of the urban population. In that 
event, what the government will do 
with its large holdings of grain is not 
clear. It is probable, however, that a 
substantial amount will be exported— 
a prospect which has already begun to 
influence the price of grain futures in 
the world market. The failure of the 
world wheat conference to agree upon 
a program, and its adjournment on 
Sept. 28, reflect the optimism of the 
Soviet Union with regard to her fu- 
ture export capacity. The Soviet dele- 
gate demanded an export allotment of 
75,000,000 bushels—double the quota 
proposed by the conference—and by 
refusing to accept any compromise, 
brought to an end for the time the 
attempt of the principal agrarian na- 
tions to stabilize the world grain mar- 
ket by agreement. 

These favorable developments in 
Soviet agriculture have both hindered 
and promoted industrial progress. The 
focus of energy upon the crucial prob- 
lem of harvesting an unusually rich 
crop has drawn great numbers of 
workers from the factories to the 
farms, leaving many important indus- 
tries short-handed. It has also placed 
a heavy strain upon the none too ef- 
fective transportation system with the 
result that supplies of raw materials 
and fuel have fallen below the needs 
of the factories, On the other hand 
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the improved food supply has dimin- 
ished the ruthlessness and improved 
the efficiency of the industrial work- 
ers; a similar effect is observable as 
a result of the new policies of labor 
discipline. 

Whether for these or other reasons, 
there has been a notable increase in 
daily productivity per man throughout 
Soviet industry, an increase estimated 
at 11 per cent in the heavy and 7 per 
cent in the light industries as com- 
pared with last year. Since the inef- 
ficiency of the workers has been the 
most serious weakness of the Soviet 
industrial system, these gains are of 
real importance. Other indices of in- 
dustrial production point to percepti- 
ble progress, but at a rate below the 
specifications of the plan. At the end 
of the first six months industrial pro- 
duction was 2.3 per cent ahead of 
1932, whereas the program specifies 
an increase of 16.5 per cent before the 
end of 1933. Except in certain isolat- 
ed lines such as automobile produc- 
tion, which has doubled; in steel, the 
output of which has increased 43 per 
cent, and in iron, with an increase of 
30 per cent, it is evident that perform- 
ance will fall short of prediction for 
the year as a whole. These facts are 
exhibited by some commentators on 
Russian affairs as evidence of the fail- 
ure of the Soviet program. It is well 
to bear in mind, however, that they 
indicate positive gains as compared 
with last year, and especially that 
these gains have been achieved in the 
midst of a serious agrarian crisis. 

Similar improvement is apparent in 
the external economic relations of the 
Soviet Union. The present year has 
been acknowledged to be one of criti- 
cal importance, because of the large 
amount of Soviet short-term indebted- 
ness which comes to maturity in for- 
eign markets. Certain recent develop- 
ments, however, have rendered Rus- 
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sia’s position much less precarious 
than it was even a few weeks ago. 
After two years of adverse trade bal- 
ances, amounting to $125,000,000 in 
1931 and $117,000,000 in 1932, the first 
seven months of 1933 have returned an 
export surplus of over $20,000,000. 
Furthermore, the expansion of Rus- 
sia’s gold-mining industry has given 
her an unexpectedly large output of 
precious metal, estimated at $60,000,- 
000 for the year. Again, she has been 
successful in obtaining a renewal of 
credit in unfriendly countries—in 
Great Britain and even in Germany. 
The United States has rather abrupt- 
ly become a lending country, first in 
a small way through the R. F. C. cot- 
ton purchase credit granted some 
weeks ago and now on a more gener- 
ous scale by an additional credit of 
$50,000,000 to $75,000,000 which is 
about to be concluded between the 
R. F. C. and Amtorg. 

Of even greater importance than 
these developments has been the 
Soviet Union’s success for the first 
time in floating a long-term bond is- 
sue in a foreign market. Exclusion 
from foreign sources of investment 
credit has forced Russia in the past 
to adopt the dangerous and expensive 
policy of financing capital purchases 
with short-term borrowings. In the 
United States only Communist sym- 
pathizers have bought Soviet bonds 
heretofore, and only these through 
insignificant individual transactions 
carried out with the State Bank in 
Russia. Many European countries 
have prohibited even this small outlet 
for Soviet bonds in their markets. But 
now a long-term issue is being of- 
fered in New York to American in- 
vestors by an American agency and 
is finding a good market. The bonds 
bear 7 per cent interest, run for ten 
years and are redeemable in gold at 
the option of the buyer at any time 
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after the first year. No importance at- 
taches to the details of this particular 
issue or to its successful outcome as 
a business venture. What is significant 
is the fact that the Soviet authorities 
have at last overcome the opposition 
of the American State Department, 
which until the present has effectu- 
ally debarred the Russians from our 
investment market. As a precedent, 
and as a forecast of the future, this 
breach in the world’s credit embargo 
is of the utmost importance to Rus- 
sia. The Soviet Union has made it 
clear that she believes this to be the 
beginning of a new financial policy 
which will place her economic pro- 
gram on a much more stable basis. 
In the realm of international polit- 
ical relationship, recent events have 
served to mark out more clearly the 
lines of development which have been 
emerging during the past few months. 
Stated in general terms, Soviet policy 
appears to be one of affiliation with 


France and her allies in Europe, in 
contrast with the earlier Soviet trend 
toward rapprochement with Germany 


and the treaty revisionists; of a 
firmer attitude toward Japan as well 
as toward Hitlerite Germany, and 
of a comprehensive stabilization of 
relations with other countries, includ- 
ing the United States. In all these 
respects Russian policy has made 
progress during the past month. 
Steady improvement in her rela- 
tions with other European countries 
has encouraged Russia to take a more 
aggressive attitude toward Germany. 
The inspired press is bitter in its de- 
nunciation of the Hitler régime, and 
scornful and bellicose in its comment 
on the attempts made by Germany to 
improve the tone of their relations, for 
example, Foreign Minister von Neu- 
rath’s studiedly friendly reception of 
Soviet Ambassador Khinchuk on Sept. 
16. The exclusion of Soviet press cor- 
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respondents from the Reichstag arson 
trial gave the Russian Government a 
pretext to give official expression to 
its unfriendly attitude toward Ger- 
many, which it did not only through 
a formal note of protest, but by or- 
dering the expulsion of all German 
press representatives from Moscow. 
As these incidents follow each other 
they leave no room for doubt as to the 
Union’s intentions with regard to its 
position in the European alignment. 

Toward Japan, too, the Soviet 
Union has assumed a firmer attitude. 
[See Professor Dennett’s article on 
page 256.] Yet, despite the strain 
upon their relations, Japan and Rus- 
sia have recently begun negotiations 
for a trade agreement. But this fact 
has not restrained the Soviet press 
from continued and angry demands 
for a show-down in the Far East. 

This threatening attitude toward 
Russia’s enemies in Central Europe 
and the Far East goes hand in hand 
with, and is probably inspired by, the 
increasing cordiality of her relations 
with the rest of the world, and espe- 
cially with France. The former French 
Premier, Edouard Herriot, returned on 
Sept. 13 from his mission to Russia, 
having succeeded in drawing the two 
countries into a position of sympa- 
thetic understanding. Almost at once 
negotiations were begun for a new 
trade agreement, which is to consum- 
mate the recently concluded treaty of 
amity. Before the end of the month 
an impressive air mission, led by Pierre 
Cot, the French Air Minister, visited 
Russia with the object of bringing 
about cooperation between the Franco- 
Soviet air forces. 

In other European quarters there 
are similar evidences of a strengthen- 
ing of Soviet relations. Premier Mus- 
solini and Soviet Ambassador Potem- 
kin on Sept. 2 signed the promised 
treaty of friendship, non-aggression 
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and neutrality, an act which was in- 
terpreted in Moscow as having put an 
end to any possibility that the Four- 
Power Pact would ever be used against 
the Soviet Union. To strengthen the 
understanding with Poland, the Soviet 
Government has invited Marshal Pil- 
sudski to Moscow, and preliminary 
negotiations are under way in Warsaw 
for a Polish-Soviet military pact to be 
discussed on that occasion. Of general 
interest to Catholic countries of 
Europe, whose attitude toward the 
Union has been colored by the relig- 
ious issue, was the report from Rome 
that the Italian Government was 
trying to bring about an accord be- 
tween the Vatican and Moscow. 

In the case of the United States, 
while no definite occurrence can be 
cited as evidence of an approaching 
change in the American policy of non- 
recognition, there is a general and in- 
creasingly confident belief that such 
a change is coming. In Washington it 
is rumored that before Congress con- 
venes Executive action favorable to 
Russia will have made recognition un- 
avoidable. Now that the precedent of 
extending government credit to Rus- 
sia has been established, there seem 
to be no obstacles to an indefinite ex- 
pansion of this policy, as is evidenced 
by the present negotiations for a 
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further loan of $75,000,000. There is 
no doubt that the general tone of 
American public opinion grows more 
favorable toward recognition as the 
days pass. The extremely cordial re- 
ception accorded Colonel Lindbergh 
by the Soviet officials has pleased the 
mass of our people and produced 
friendly comment in sections of our 
press which were formerly antago- 
nistic on all Soviet matters. 

In general, then, it can be said that 
we are now witnessing a consumma- 
tion of Stalin’s long-projected internal 
and external policy—on one hand, the 
establishment of a socialistic and 
nationally self-sufficient industrial 
structure based upon a collectivist 
agrarian economy; on the other hand, 
the cessation or postponement of the 
world revolution, to which his party is 
in theory committed, in the interests 
of immediate security and cooperation 
with the capitalist nations. Both 
branches of this program are nearer 
realization at this moment than at 
eny time since Stalin rose to power. 
Moreover, his grip upon his party, 
now that the late “cleansing” has ex- 
pelled some 750,000 unreliable mem- 
bers, is at its strongest, while through- 
out the country as a whole there has 
never been less evidence of popular 
discontent with the dictatorship. 


Iraq Under a New King 


By RoBErRT L. BAKER 


A the moment when the embattled 
young State of Iraq had most 
need of the wisdom, courage, dip- 
lomatic skill and international pres- 
tige of its King, Feisal I, he was taken 
by death at Berne, Switzerland, where 
he had repaired for his failing health. 


Nor was the loss Iraq’s alone. The 
British Government and people feel 
no small responsibility for the be- 
havior of their former mandate, as 
it was on Great Britain’s recommen- 
dation that Iraq was given her in- 
dependence and mambership in the 
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League of Nations as recently as last 
year. Great Britain was confidently, 
and perhaps wholly, relying on King 
Feisal to punish the Iraqi officers who 
were responsible for the massacre of 
innocent Assyrian villagers late in 
August and to take immediate meas- 
ures looking to the permanent solu- 
tion of the Assyrian question. And 
the Arab world, which has a dearth 
of able leaders, loses one of its most 
brilliant and admired princes—one 
who strove sincerely and successfully 
for peace in the Middle East. 

Feisal died on Sept. 8. His remains 
were borne from Brindisi to Haifa by 
the British cruiser Despatch and 
thence to Bagdad by a Royal Air 
Force bomber. At Haifa a number of 
persons were hurt when a crowd 
of 15,000 Palestinian Arabs broke 
through the police cordon and fought 
to touch the coffin. Feisal was buried 
on Sept. 15 in the new royal tomb in 
Bagdad. A hundred thousand Arabs, 
many of them from distant parts of 
the kingdom, joined in the lamenta- 
tions. 

The succession to the crown fell to 
Prince Ghazi, Feisal’s 21-year-old son, 
who was educated at Harrow in Eng- 
land. King Ghazi, whose name means 
“the Victorious One,” took the con- 
stitutional oath before an extraor- 
dinary combined session of Senators 
and Deputies on Sept. 10. Nine days 
later, in accordance with his father’s 
wishes, he became engaged to the 
Princess Aliyas, daughter of former 
King Ali of the Hejaz, and therefore 
his first cousin. 

The Iraqi Cabinet, headed by Prime 
Minister Rashid Ali Bey, resigned fol- 
lowing Feisal’s death, as required by 
the Constitution, but was reappointed 
en bloc by King Ghazi. Upon this 
Cabinet, and especially upon Nuri 
Pasha, the Minister of War, who has 
been selected to represent Iraq at 
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Geneva, rests the defense of Iraq’s 
minority policy before the League of 
Nations. [For account of Iraq’s diffi- 
culties with the Assyrians see October 
CURRENT HIsToRY, page 120.] 

His Beatitude, the Nestorian Pa- 
triarch Mar Shimun XXI, Ethnarch of 
the Assyrians, has petitioned the 
League Council from Cyprus, where 
he has been in exile, and has been 
allowed by the British Government 
to proceed to Geneva to present his 
grievances in person. It was expected 
that the Assyrian question would be 
considered by the League soon after 
it convened, but the lack of evidence, 
especially on the Iraqi side, made post- 
ponement necessary, though discus- 
sions were scheduled to take place be- 
fore the end of the session. A Com- 
mittee of Three of the Council, com- 
posed of Sefior Najera (Mexico), 
chairman; Mr. Colban (Norway) and 
Mr. Lester (Ireland) was entrusted 
with a preliminary study of the prob- 
lem. 


SIDKY RESIGNS IN EGYPT 


Sidky Pasha, Prime Minister of 
Egypt for three years and regarded 
as the “strong man” of the country, 
resigned with his Cabinet on Sept. 21, 
Even before he became too ill last 
February to exert full control over 
the policy of his government, he had 
resented the occasional interference 
of King Fuad in administrative af- 
fairs. During Sidky’s illness and cure 
in France, the King gradually extend- 
ed his control over the Cabinet. Re- 
stored in health, Sidky returned to 
Egypt on Sept. 5, and in an audience 
with Fuad declared that he would re- 
sign unless assured that he would be 
unhampered by interference from the 
palace. This condition does not appear 
to have been acceptable to the King, 
who had long felt that Sidky’s system 
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of weak Cabinets was a failure and 
that the stress of the times required 
an able Minister in each portfolio. He 
thereupon sent a telegram to Yehia 
Pasha, former Foreign Minister who 
was on vacation in France, to return 
at once to Egypt. 

Yehia announced the new Cabinet 
on Sept. 27, so soon after his arrival, 
in fact, as to give grounds for suspect- 
ing that it had already been chosen by 
Fuad. Party lines were ignored by ap- 
pointing six Independents, one Moder- 
ate Wafdist (Gharabli Pasha), two 
Ittihadists and two Shaabists, who 
will have to resign from Sidky’s party. 
Yehia Pasha will serve as Foreign 
Minister in addition to heading the 
Cabinet, but it is believed that the 
real leadership has passed to the 
King. Man for man the new Cabinet 
is far abler than that of Sidky, but it 
lacks organized support in Parliament 
and observers on the spot doubt its 
ability to survive the first sessions in 
December. Yet Fuad’s belief that the 
economic crisis requires strong meas- 
ures may lead him to establish a Min- 
isterial dictatorship, if there seems to 
be no other way of carrying out an 
economy program. This would nat- 
urally involve the suspension of the 
Constitution of 1930 and the dismissal 
of Parliament. In view of the popu- 
larity of Yehia Pasha and the unques- 
tionable honesty of the new Cabinet, 
it may be possible to form a coalition 
in support of the government. 

Opinion in Egypt, not only among 
the Opposition but in other quarters 
as well, has misinterpreted the signifi- 
cance of the appointment of Sir Miles 
Lampson to replace Sir Percy Loraine 
as High Commissioner. It has been 
wrongly assumed that this change 
means a change in British policy, and 
more particularly, a return to the Con- 
stitution of 1923. Curiously enough, 
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the Wafdists welcomed, even if they 
did not entirely credit, the British an- 
nouncement in 1930 that there would 
be no further British intervention in 
Egyptian domestic politics. Before 
long, however, the Wafdists began to 
accuse the British of abandoning their 
responsibilities. In the absence of 
British intervention in maintaining the 
1923 Constitution, King Fuad and 
Sidky Pasha were quick to suppress 
that instrument, to alter the election 
laws and in various ways to cur- 
tail what the Wafd nationalists are 
pleased to call their liberties, but 
which in practice had amounted to 
rule by demagogues and mobs. Sidky’s 
three-year régime has been strict, 
even dictatorial at times, but it pro- 
duced order, continuity of policy and 
political peace. 

Yehia Pasha has announced that 
his government will avoid politics and 
concentrate on economic matters, and 
in general follow the policies inaugu- 
rated by Sidky. 


TURKISH AFFAIRS 


The emancipation of women in Tur- 
key is well illustrated by the appoint- 
ment of three Turkish women scien- 
tists as assistant professors in the 
recently reorganized Istanbul Univer- 
sity. They are, moreover, eligible in 
time to become full professors. Two of 


the three are Doctors of Philosophy 


in chemistry who studied in France 
and Germany. The other, Fazile Shev- 
ket Hanim, received her master’s de- 
gree in biology from Mount Holyoke 
College in Massachusetts. 

In mid-September Ismet Pasha, 
the Turkish Premier, and Tewfik 
Rushdi Bey, the Foreign Minister, vis- 
ited Sofia for conversations with the 
Bulgarian Foreign Office. The out- 
come was a renewal for five years of 
the Turko-Bulgarian treaty of amity 
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that expires next March. It appears 
that the Turkish Ministers had hopes 
of inducing Bulgaria to join in the 
new Greco-Turkish agreement or at 
least to enter into a treaty with Tur- 
key modeled on that agreement. These 
hopes were disappointed, mainly, it is 
said, because King Boris has been ad- 
vised by the British Foreign Office 
that it would be in Bulgaria’s interest 
to remain outside both the French and 
Italian combinations in the Balkan 
area. [For discussion of the new Gre- 
co-Turkish pact, which was signed at 
Ankara on Sept. 14, see page 238 of 
this magazine. ] 

The concession of the Ottoman Bank, 
which was to expire on March 1, 1935, 
has been prolonged until March 1, 
1952, by a convention ratified by the 
Grand National Assembly on June 10. 
Certain clauses in the bank’s old stat- 
utes that were deemed incompatible 
with the existence of the new Central 
Bank of the Republic were abandoned. 
The most important of these was the 
bank’s exclusive right to issue notes, 
now reserved to the Central Bank. 
While the Ottoman Bank is to be al- 
lowed to reduce its agencies in Turkey 
from forty-six to thirty, the Ministry 
of Finance may ask the bank to retain 
some that are unprofitable on condi- 
tion that sufficient local business will 
be allocated for them to show a sat- 
isfactory return. 

Turkey prepared to celebrate the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of 
the republic on Oct. 29. A number of 
distinguished foreign visitors were in- 
vited to be present at Ankara for the 
ceremonies, and President Kemal was 
to review Turkey’s phenomenal prog- 
resS over an international radio 
hook-up. 


THE PALESTINE CENSUS 


A report has been published of the 
census taken in Palestine in 1931 un- 
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der the supervision of Eric Mills. The 
results show a remarkable growth 
since the previous census, taken in 
1922. The total population increased 
from 757,182 to 1,035,821, a gain of 
36.8 per cent. According to faith the 
population was divided as follows: 
Moslems, 759,712; Jews, 174,610; 
Christians, 91,398. The Jews more 
than doubled during the nine-year pe- 
riod, largely through immigration, 
and their increase has been even more 
rapid since the census was taken. 

Mr. Mills, in an analytical study of 
the figures at his disposal, finds that 
only 5 per cent of the Jewish popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, which 
indicates that the ideal of Jewish re- 
generation by working on the land 
has made little progress. Trade, indus- 
try and transport occupy 29 per cent 
of the population, and of this number 
half are Jews. Three-quarters of the 
Jews of Palestine still live in the 
towns, and since they obviously man- 
age to subsist there, Mr. Mills is led 
to believe that an urban industrial 
economy may be possible in the fu- 
ture. The establishment of industries, 
especially for the extraction of salts 
from the Dead Sea and the develop- 
ment of power from the Jordan may, 
he says, “so change the economic con- 
ditions of the country as greatly to 
facilitate increase of population.” 

Of great significance is Mr. Mills’s 
discussion of Palestine’s balance of 
payments. He points out that during 
the years 1922-31 the value of visible 
imports was eight times that of ex- 
ports. As a predominantly buying 
country, Palestine depends largely on 
contributions from Jews and Chris- 
tians abroad to meet her payments, 
though during this period she was fa- 
vored by falling world prices and by a 
favorable exchange. Mr. Mills con- 
cludes that when prices find their 
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proper level Palestine will have to in- 
crease her means of payment, either 
by securing larger contributions 
abroad or by intensifying production. 
Failing in these, she must check the 
rate of increase of the population or 
else suffer a decline in the standard 
of living. 

Many other interesting facts are 
provided by the census. Three per cent 
of the population are either insane, 
blind in one or both eyes, deaf or deaf- 
mute. The percentage for blindness 
exceeds even that in Egypt. That 
polygamy remains fairly common in 
Palestine is shown by the ratio of 
1,083 wives to every 1,000 husbands 
among the Moslems. More than 11,000 
persons were supported by remit- 
tances from abroad. 

The Palestine Government, on Sept. 
19, granted the Jewish Agency 1,000 
labor certificates in advance for the 
six months ending March, 1934. An 
advance of 1,000 immigration certifi- 
cates was granted in August for the 
relief of German-Jewish refugees. The 
Jewish Agency announced that the 
new allotment for laborers was insuf- 
ficient for present needs, in view of 
the large amount of construction. 

Official figures published at the 
end of September showed a cash sur- 
plus of about $2,500,000 for the last 
fiscal year. Including previous sur- 


pluses, the Palestine treasury now has . 


a cash reserve of nearly $5,000,000. 
The largest items of expenditure last 
year were: Police and prison forces, 
$2,500,000; public works, $1,000,000; 
the Transjordan frontier force, $800,- 
000, and education and health, $500,- 
000 each. Though the figures for edu- 
cation and health do not include the 
considerable funds spent for those 
purposes by the Jewish community, 
conditions among the Arabs are such 
that more generous allotments would 
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be justified in view of the healthy 
condition of the treasury. 


NEW HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR 
SYRIA 


Auguste Henri Ponsot, French High 
Commissioner in Syria since 1926, has 
been transferred by his government 
to Morocco, where he will serve as 
Resident General. M. de Martel, until 
recently French Ambassador to To- 
kyo, has been named to succeed him 
in the difficult Syrian post. The new 
High Commissioner began his career 
under the Foreign Ministry in 1901, 
was Allied High Commissioner in Si- 
beria, and soon after was entrusted 
with delicate missions in the Cauca- 
sus and in Crimea. After the White 
Russian campaigns collapsed he was 
appointed Minister to Peiping and 
then Ambassador to Japan. 

M. Ponsot, who went to Syria dur- 
ing the troubled days of the revolt, 


has admirably carried out the French 
policy in the mandate of “divide and 
rule.” French authority has been re- 
established and order has been main- 
tained since the Lebanon was pacified 
in 1927. In this respect his policy has 


been successful. But if the steward- 
ship of M. Ponsot and of France be 
judged according to the formal pur- 
pose of the so-called ‘‘A” mandates— 
namely, that the mandatory power 
shall provide tutorship in the ways of 
self-government, aiming ultimately at 
the granting of independence—then 
both can be accused of failure. There 
are occasional rumors to the effect 
that France will soon surrender her 
mandate and bring a Syrian republic 
into the family of nations, in much 
the same manner as Great Britain 
did with Iraq, but there are ample 
grounds for discounting such reports. 
Antagonisms, political and religious, 
between mountain and plain, between 
city and country—in part traditional 
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and in part due to French policy—as 
well as the lack of able leaders who 
might be acceptable to the whole of 
Syria, give little encouragement to the 
prospect of a successful career of inde- 
pendence. This problem of leadership, 
important everywhere, but especially 
vital in Arab lands, was the least of 
Great Britain’s worries in Iraq, thanks 
to the ability and personal prestige of 
King Feisal. That monarch is dead, 
and there is a widespread suspicion 
that Great Britain acted precipitately 
in giving Iraq self-government after 
a brief ten years of tutelage, and that 
the success of the experiment de- 
pended perhaps too much on Feisal. 
Such is the view held in France, but 
at least it can be said that British 
efforts and sincerity in training the 
Iraqi nation in democratic govern- 
ment went far beyond the French 
record in Syria. 


TENSION IN ARABIA 


The situation among the _ inde- 
pendence-loving tribes of Southwest 
Arabia has been disturbed ever since 
Ibn Saud annexed the Asir region in 
1930. Only a few months ago he 
quelled a revolt of Idrissi tribesmen. 
In this territory Ibn Saud has been 
unable to pursue the policy by which 
he made his authority secure through- 
out most of the Arabian peninsula— 
namely, by establishing colonies of fa- 
natical Wahabi warrior-settlers among 
conquered tribes. These colonies, 
called Ikhwan, are reminiscent of the 
Roman system of establishing legion- 
aries in outlying parts of the empire, 
but they also serve as centres of mis- 
Sionary activity for propagating the 
puritanical Wahabi doctrines. The 
Story of the Ikhwan, and of Ibn Saud’s 
rise to the strongest position occupied 
by an Arab potentate for a thousand 
years, is told in Ibn Saud, The Puritan. 


King of Arabia, by Kenneth Williams 
(London: Jonathan Cape). 

According to the meager news 
that has recently come from Arabia, 
trouble is brewing between Ibn Saud 
and the Imam Mohammed Yehia of 
Yemen. The Imam has never been 
pleased to have Ibn Saud as his next- 
door neighbor. He was even suspected 
of encouraging the Idrissi revolt ear- 
lier in the year and has obstinately 
pressed negotiations for a frontier 
that would keep the Wahabis as far 
away as possible. His demands for 
important tracts of Asir territory for- 
mally annexed by Ibn Saud have been 
partially met by the latter. But Ibn 
Saud has announced that he cannot 
make any further concessions, and to 
avoid being confronted with a fait 
accompli should Yehia seize the dis- 
puted region, he has dispatched forces 
and munitions to defend it and has 
ordered the mobilization of his scat- 
tered regular army. The Imam was 
also reported to be preparing for an 
appeal to arms, and some of his troops 
are said already to have invaded the 
territory claimed by Ibn Saud. 

Istiqlal (Pan-Arab) circles in Syria 
and Palestine have been greatly dis- 
tressed by the danger of serious con- 
flict between the two most important 
Arab Princes and many telegrams 
have been sent to Mecca and Sanaa 
urging restraint and further efforts 
toward a peaceful solution that would 
be in harmony with general Arab in- 
terests. 


CABINET CHANGE IN PERSIA 

The Persian Cabinet, headed by 
Prime Minister Hedayat Khan, on 
Sept. 13 proffered its resignation to 
the Shah without publishing any rea- 
sons. The new Cabinet, introduced to 
the Mejlis on Sept. 18, was headed by 
H. H. Mirza Mohammed Ali Khan 
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Farughi, the Zoka-ul-Mulk. He was 
Finance Minister in the last Cabinet 
and has twice before served as Prime 
Minister. Supporting him will be Da- 
var Khan, as Finance Minister, and 
Kazemi Khan, as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The new Prime Minister an- 
nounced that he would continue the 
policy of the previous Cabinet, which 
aimed at the erection of new factories, 
the exploitation of mines, the hasten- 
ing of railway construction, the devel- 
opment of agriculture and further 
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division of land among cultivators, de- 
velopment of roads, improvement of 
public health and education, and cor- 
dial foreign relations. 


A BANK FOR AFGHANISTAN 


Aghanistan’s first bank was opened 
in Kabul early in August. It bears the 
name of Shirkat-i-Afhami, and has a 
capital of 35,000,000 Afghan rupees, 
or about $5,000,000, of which the 
Afghan Government subscribed 35 
per cent. 


Japan’s Growing War Frenzy 


By TYLER DENNETT 
Professor of International Relations, Princeton University 


EEK by week, public opinion in 

Japan, if such a thing exists 
there, seems to grow more frantic. On 
Sept. 14, Count Yasuya Uchida, For- 
eign Minister since July 6, 1932, gave 
way to Koki Hirota, formerly Japa- 
nese Ambassador in Moscow. Count 
Uchida, 68 years old, was described as 
worn out by the duties of his office. 
Mr. Hirota, 55, an enthusiastic na- 
tionalist, intimate associate of the 
army clique which has for two years 
kept the Japanese Foreign Office ex- 


plaining what cannot be explained, is 


likely to present no obstacle to the 
“unification” of the Japanese Govern- 
ment demanded by General Araki. 
Foreign Minister Hirota’s policy 
was defined in two public statements 
as comprising four points: (1) The 
improvement of Japanese-American 
relations, with a view to the signing 
of an arbitration treaty and the re- 
vision of the terms of the London 
Naval Treaty of 1932; (2) a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet 
Union; (3) the restoration of friendly 


relations with China; and (4) the 
establishment of an economic accord 
with Great Britain. In short, Japan is 
now in the class of the status quo 
nations. She has a pacific policy. She 
seeks peace just as do certain Euro- 
pean powers because she has what 
she wants and asks only that she be 
not disturbed in the enjoyment of her 
recent gains. On the other hand, the 
language which has come out of Japan 
on foreign affairs in recent weeks 
is, perhaps, the most bellicose, the 
most cocksure, of any heard since 
some of the pre-war sabre-rattling 
speeches of the German Emperor. 
Japan is in the grip of frenzy. 

In order to appreciate Hirota’s task 
it is necessary to review the situation 
which confronts him in each of the 
four regions where he hopes to “im- 
prove” relations. The army and navy 
courts-martial for the plot of May 
15, 1932, in which Premier Inukai 
was assassinated, caused such a pro- 
found sensation that the Japanese po- 
litical situation was altered. The judi- 
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cial process had to consider public 
opinion. Following a visit at dawn to 
the Meiji shrine, the judges of the 
army court-martial on Sept. 19 hand- 
ed down a verdict of four years im- 
prisonment for eleven army cadets. 
The procurator had demanded eight- 
year sentences. Public opinion seems 
to have been with the young men to 
a degree which made heavy penalties 
impossible. The War Office announced 
that petitions carrying 357,000 sig- 
natures asking for clemency had been 
received. 

A week earlier, in the naval trials, 
the procurator shocked not only naval 
circles but also the populace by de- 
manding the death penalty for three 
of the ten accused cadets. The defense 
attorney replied that the young lieu- 
tenants were patriots who sought to 
create a purer State, to purge the 
political parties of corruption and 
degradation, to improve the lot of the 
oppressed farmers and to express dis- 
satisfaction with the terms of the 
London Naval Treaty in which the 
government, over the protests of the 
naval authorities, had been induced, 
or intimidated, into accepting a 10-10- 
7 ratio. 

A brother officer, testifying on be- 
half of the accused, declared, looking 
toward the time for revision of the 
naval treaties: “If the supreme com- 
mand is again overruled, the matter 
will not be overlooked by the younger 
officers.” Another officer denounced 
the naval treaties as having been 
brought about by the United States, 
which desires “to dominate the world 
in the beautiful name of peace.” Sixty- 
eight young officers of the same class 
as the accused were reported to have 
presented to the judge a resolution of 
such a character as to create great 
excitement in the court. More than 
600,000 people are alleged to have 
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signed petitions on behalf of the de- 
fendants. 

So uneasy did the responsible naval 
officers become that on Sept. 16 Ad- 
miral Mineo Osumi, Minister of the 
Navy, visited Count Togo, the aged 
hero of the Russo-Japanese War, to 
ask for a message to quiet the young- 
er officers. “All officers in the Im- 
perial Navy must be prudent in speech 
and action,” replied Togo. ‘“Undoubt- 
edly the court martial will reach a fair 
and just decision.” The message was 
immediately broadcast in the form 
of a general order. Meanwhile, the 
verdict of the judge was delayed. The 
trial abounded in expressions of the 
most bitter animosity toward the 
United States. 

Throughout September General Ara- 
ki continued to lay down periodic bar- 
rages of bellicose speeches and inter- 
views. The War Minister visited 
Finance Minister Takahashi on Sept. 
9 and urged a one-party rule to for- 
tify Japan and banish all “foreign 
thought.” Araki demanded approval 
of the defense budget regardless of 
financial conditions. Four days later 
it was announced that Araki had un- 
der consideration the issuing of so- 
called national defense bonds to a to- 
tal of 1,000,000,000 yen, which would 
be forced upon leading business and 
industrial concerns in such a way as 
to be practically a capital levy. Such 
a plan would have the support of the 
navy as well as of the army. It was 
reported that the cooperation of the 
army and navy in the suppression of 
social unrest was made conditional 
upon such a financial measure, or, at 
least, upon the passage of the defense 
budget. 

On the day of Hirota’s initial state- 
ment that. his policy would be to culti- 
vate Japanese-American relations, 
General Araki, before the military sec- 
tion of the Supreme War Council, de- 
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clared that China is being supported 
in her anti-Japanese policies by the 
United States. He pointed to the $50,- 
000,000 wheat and cotton loan, which, 
by the way, appears not to have been 
passed on to Japan. “There is no tell- 
ing what America will do,” declared 
Araki, “when her navy is definitely 
superior to Japan’s after 1935.” The 
General also conjured up the spectre 
of an alleged concentration of Soviet 
troops in the East. 

It has usually been the. réle of the 
Foreign Minister to follow with soft 
words the incendiary speeches of his 
military colleagues, but Foreign Min- 
ister Hirota apparently did not wish 
to be outdone by Araki. In a written 
statement handed to the correspon- 
dents after an interview on Sept. 16, 
Hirota bluntly warned the United 
States to keep out of Far Eastern af- 
fairs. Hesaid: “If the United States 
desires an amicable solution of the 
pending problems with Japan it should 
first repeal the Japanese exclusion act 
and admit Japanese immigrants on 
the same basis as Europeans. Next, 
the United States should keep her 
hands off Far Eastern affairs and 
place implicit confidence in Japan’s 
efforts to maintain peace and order 
in Asia. The world should be divided 
into three parts under the influence 
respectively of American, European 
and Asiatic Monroe Doctrines.” 

Mr. Hirota declared that the Wash- 
ington and London conferences “were 
actually naval engagements, in which 
Japan submitted to the combined 
fleets of the United States and Great 
Britain. American activities were not 
confined to the conferences. The Unit- 
ed States authorities deciphered cable 
messages exchanged between the 
Japanese delegation at Washington 
and the Tokyo government, and, dur- 
ing the London parley, sent a special 
envoy to Japan, whose unscrupulous 
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activities left a very unfavorable im- 
pression.” Ordinarily this is not for- 
eign-office language in any part of 
the world. 

During September it was made pub- 
lic in Japan that while Dr. T. V. Soong 
was abroad the Japanese Foreign Of- 
fice “warned” the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many, as well as the League of Na- 
tions, that economic support of China 
would be unwelcome to Japan. Fur- 
thermore, on Sept. 3, the spokesmen of 
the War, Navy and Foreign Offices 
combined in a warning to China that 
Dr. Soong must cease his anti-Japa- 
nese agitation in China. It was assert- 
ed that any disturbance of the friend- 
ly relations which Japan has been able 
to arrange with the Chinese officials 
in North China would be met by 
prompt action by Japan. 

The announcement that the Ameri- 
can fleet would remain in the Pacific 
for a while longer drew from the Jap- 
anese Navy office a sharp reply coup- 
led with the reassertion of Japanese 
rights to the mandated islands. Dur- 
ing September it became known in 
London that last Spring the Rev. Dr. 
Heaslett, Anglican Bishop of South 
Tokyo, was forbidden to visit an An- 
glican mission in the Bonin Islands on 
the grounds that the islands are forti- 
fied territory. The Navy Office ex- 
plained that the Bonin defenses “re- 


’ main exactly as they were when the 


Washington treaty was signed in 
1922” — meaning, presumably, that 
they are “fortified territory,” just as 
had already been made clear to the 
Bishop. 

On Sept. 27 significant revised reg- 
ulations for the Japanese Naval Gen- 
eral Staff were promulgated. The new 
rules authorize the Chief of Staff, in 
times of peace as well as war, to con- 
vey the imperial instructions directly 
to the commanders without requiring 
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the Navy Minister’s sanction. If such 
rules had been in force in 1930 the 
navy would have been in a position 
to block the approval of the London 
Naval Treaty. Thus the navy is pre- 
paring for the next naval conference. 

Foreign Minister Hirota, when he 
considers the proposed economic ac- 
cord with Great Britain, will find that 
in the Japanese cotton industry are 
fire-eaters quite as difficult to man- 
age as those in the naval and military 
group. Recently there has been circu- 
lated rather widely in the United 
States the speech of Mr. Shingo Tsuda, 
president of the Kanegafuchi Spin- 
ning Company, to the general meeting 
of the company’s shareholders. The 
address was considered so important 
that the Jiji Shimpo brought out an 
English edition. Mr. Tsuda’s tone to- 
ward England is bitter and provoca- 
tive. 

Mr, Tsuda pointed out that Japan 
has been steadily winning the Indian 
market for cotton cloth away from 
England, not by the employment at 
low wages of impoverished workers 
with low standards of living, but 
rather by improved methods and the 
latest designs of machinery. In Japan 
one worker takes charge of twenty 
looms; in England the labor unions 
permit only six looms to a weaver and 
until recently would allow only four. 
While the British cotton industry has 
been held back by both British con- 
servatism and labor unions, Japan has 
gone ahead, with the result that “last 
year India imported 600,000,000 yards 
of cotton fabrics from England and 
645,000,000 yards from Japan.” Mr. 
Tsuda charged that it was the British, 
not the Indian, Government which last 
Spring increased the duty in India on 
Japanese cottons to 75 per cent, while 
the duty on British cottons remained 
at 25 per cent. The effect, he argued, 
will be merely to increase the cost of 
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cotton cloth at the expense of the In- 
dian customer and to the advantage of 
the British cotton industry. He ig- 
nored the significance of the rapidly 
growing cotton mills in India. 

The Japanese industry, declared 
Mr. Tsuda, should bring pressure to 
bear upon the Indian market by boy- 
cotting Indian raw cotton, thus depriv- 
ing the Indians of the cash derived 
from the annual sale of 1,600,000 
bales to Japan. “It is an easy task to 
plant cotton in Manchukuo,” he re- 
marked, “and steps have already been 
taken in that direction under the joint 
supervision of the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Overseas Affairs and the 
Hsinking authorities.” For that mat- 
ter, it would be easy to plant cotton in 
Minnesota. The Japanese cotton in- 
dustry was exhorted not to remain 
content with a mere boycott. 

Coming from a responsible Japanese 
business leader, the following quota- 
tion is startling: “Should England fail 
to realize the advisability of effecting 
a compromise with us and continue in 
her strong attitude, we should be pre- 
pared to take steps to safeguard our- 
selves. It is generally supposed that 
England enjoys complete sway over 
her possessions, but the fact is that 
even in India alone there are many 
regions which England finds it no 
easy task to keep in subjection.” 

Mr. Tsuda suggested that the boy- 
cott be extended to Australian wool 
and that other British markets be cul- 
tivated where, he maintained, the cus- 
tomer is being bled on behalf of Brit- 
ish industry. In conclusion: “Was not 
the independence of America an out- 
come of heavy taxation imposed upon 
her by the mother country? * * * 
Should England continue to embarrass 
her possessions, the solidarity of the 
British Empire will not be main- 
tained.” 
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Thus, not alone from General Araki, 
but from leaders in a great variety of 
walks of life, from the young military 
crowd and from the populace, comes 
a chorus which, for unity of purpose, 
deadly earnestness and chauvinism, 
can hardly be matched in Germany, 
and certainly not at present in either 
Italy or Russia. Within two years 
Tokyo, with apparent success, has de- 
fied Peiping, Moscow, Washington 
and then Geneva. London is now being 
added to the list. Such madness as to- 
day runs through Japan has few 
parallels. 

On Sept. 21 the Soviet Government 
addressed to Japan the sharpest note 
which has passed between the two 
capitals in a long while. Moscow, im- 
patient at the delay in settling the 
Chinese Eastern Railway dispute, and 
suspicious of Japanese sincerity, stated 
that not Manchukuo but Japan would 
be held responsible for treaty viola- 
tions. The note contained specific 
charges that Japan was planning to 
violate the management rights of the 
Soviet Government in the railway. 
The next day the War Office in Tokyo 
announced that the army would be 
increased by four divisions in 1935 to 
meet the “serious international situ- 
ation” and further to provide for the 
defense of Manchukuo. As for the 
Russian note, the Foreign Office de- 
clared that it would not be answered 
since it should have been addressed to 
Manchukuo. 

A couple of days later the Harbin 
police arrested five high Russian of- 
ficials of the Chinese Eastern organ- 
ization. It was expected that the va- 
cancies thus created would be filled 
by Manchurians. Meanwhile, by the 
visit of Pierre Cot, French Air Min- 
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ister, and former Premier Herriot to 
Moscow, Russia and France appear to 
be drawing together. On Sept. 29 the 
Japanese War Office issued an official 
statement denying that the four new 
divisions would be added to the army, 
but declaring that the Soviet Govern- 
ment is now increasing its military 
strength in the Far East. Japan, the 
War Office stated, is exposed to an 
attack from Vladivostok in case hos- 
tilities break out. 

It is one of the declared objectives 
of Foreign Minister Hirota to seek 
better relations with China. There, 
at least, is some prospect of success. 
Many competent observers seem to be 
under the impression that, while the 
Chinese are continuing to make a 
show of resentment against Japan, 
there is a perceptible decline in hos- 
tility. The appointment of General 
Huang Fu as chairman of the Peiping 
Political Council was quite acceptable 
to Japan, while the departure of Lo 
Wen-kan from the Foreign Office, 
ostensibly to visit Sinkiang, was also 
pleasing, since it eliminated one of the 
Chinese leaders who have been most 
outspoken against Tokyo. Only the 
Canton Government, under British in- 
fluence, continued recalcitrant. Well- 
ington Koo at the opening of the 
Assembly at Geneva called upon the 
League to rally to the support of 
China. But, in general, it does not ap- 
pear impossible that Nanking and 
Tokyo will reach a complete under- 
standing before long. A foreign ob- 
server once remarked to the writer, 
“The Chinese are poor haters.” Then 
he added, “The Americans ought to 
send some new kind of missionaries 
over here to teach the Chinese to hate 
their enemies.” 














HEN, without apparent reason, someone 
you care for—young or old—complains 
of feeling tired or exhausted and begins to lose 
color, becoming paler and weaker as the days 
go by, you may have good cause to sus- 
pect some form of anemia. 
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The anemic person lacks good red blood. 


Sometimes anemia is a symptom of a con- 
dition which is unknown or neglected by 
the sufferer and which may be either slight 
or serious. A frequent, though small, loss 
of blood, a wasting disease, or infections 
in the body may produce anemia. If, how- 
ever, the cause is diligently searched for 
—and can be removed or corrected—the 
anemia will usually disappear under proper 
treatment. 


Anemia may also be caused by a lack in the 
diet of certain food elements necessary for 
normal blood formation—especially when 
there are associated functional defects 
(often symptomless) of the stomach and in- 
testines. A correct diet alone sometimes 
conquers such anemia. But proper treat- 
ment with an appropriate quantity and 
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The Anemia Mystery 
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quality of iron is often of fundamental im- Ord 





It may be the beginning of one of Nature's 
mysteries which can be solved only by the 
painstaking investigation of a physician. 





portance in producing a sufficient amount of 
blood coloring matter. 


People may also become anemic because 
they are unable to utilize from an adequate 
diet the food material necessary to make 
red corpuscles. This may be dependent 
upon a deficiency in the function of the 
digestive organs. The most common type 
of such anemia is called by doctors Per- 
nicious Anemia. Until recently it was al- 
ways fatal. In 1926, however, an incredibly 
simple remedy was found—liver. 
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Pernicious Anemia can now be kept under 
control by the regular use of liver or an 
effective substitute PROVIDED A PROPER 
AMOUNT IS PRESCRIBED FROM TIME TO TIME 
FOR EACH INDIVIDUAL CASE. But—liver or 
potent substitutes are not a panacea for 
all forms of anemia. Although they save 
lives in cases of pernicious and allied ane- 
mia, they are frequently ineffective in 
treating ordinary forms of the condition. 
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If there isan anemia mystery in your family, 
don’t guess about it. Ask your doctor to 
find the solution. 
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Continued from Page VII 


cides that he is the only man for her. This 
permanence of a marriage, apparently unfor- 
tunate, is the motive of No Second Spring 
(Frederick A. Stokes), the international prize 
novel in which Janet A. Beith, niece of 
Ian Hay, tells of a wife whose husband, a 
Presbyterian minister, happens to believe—as 
did Dante and Beatrice, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, whose marriage 
was fairly happy after all—in a hell. Why 
bandits, let us say, from Chicago, should be 
permitted a second spring into the celestial 
regions, there to kidnap the saints in glory, 
is, perhaps, a question that Miss Beith might 
deal with in her next. 

The Greeks also had their tragedies, and, 
for Aeschylus, there was an _ explanation. 
The gods were offended. The trouble of our 
dramatists is that there are no gods left for 
anybody to offend, and the curtain rises on a 
stage where the play consists of scene-shift- 
ing. Yet there are not a few novels—for in- 
stance, Lamb in His Bosom (Harper), by 
Caroline Miller—in which love, whatever we 
mean by that term, is effective, not in 
romance alone but in realism, as a solution 
of perplexities. One writer, the Irishman 
Francis Stuart, in his whimsical way has 
lifted the love of man and woman above the 
sexual plane, where D. H. Lawrence reigns 
supreme, to the splendid altitude of an ulti- 
mate sacrament. Try the Sky (Macmillan), 
that is his preposterous appeal, and, symbolic 
as Barrie or Maeterlinck, he provides an air- 
plane for any followers of the Lindberghs 
who wish to encircle the globe with their affec- 
tions. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


Exploited Cuba 


THE CRIME OF CUBA. By Carleton Beals. 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1933. $3. 


HIS book went to press before the flight of 
Machado, but if Mr. Beals were to revise 
his account one suspects that there would 

be some additional narrative but no change in 
interpretation. The truth is that Mr. Beals’s 
heavy artillery is aimed at the Cuban policy 
of the United States and at Wall Street, rather 
than at Zayas, Menocal and Machado. His 
castigation of American policy might be sum- 
marized as follows: By means of the Platt 
Amendment, in which philanthropy and eco- 
nomic imperialism were joined in unholy wed- 
lock, the United States withheld from the 
Cubans the right really to govern themselves. 
As time passed the philanthropic motive waned, 
while concern for our growing financial stake 
in Cuba came to dominate American policy. 
According to Mr. Beals, the United States 
took Cuba from Spain only to turn the island 
over to Wall Street, and since then we have 
maintained in office—sometimes by diplomatic 
pressure, sometimes by marines—a series of 
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fraudulently elected administrations that wer 
allowed to exploit the country as their avaric. 
dictated, so long as they favored American jp. 
terests. This attitude of the State Department, 
largely determined by pressure from New York 
financial circles that were heavily interested jp 
Cuban sugar, railways and banking, has de. 
prived the Cuban people of its only recoursg 
against oppression—revolt with reasonable hope 
of success. Mr. Beals also points out that 
Cuba’s despotic régimes have further been pro. 
tected by a well-equipped regular army, whose 
creation was approved by Washington. Such an 
army, wholly unnecessary for defense against 
external aggression, has been a_ tremendous 
drain on Cuba’s treasury. Revenues that should 
have gone toward improving education and 
sanitation have been spent on the army, whose 
sole purpose has been to defend corrupt and 
unpopular administrations. 

Cuba’s debt burden is another of Mr. Beals’s 
complaints. Instead of protecting Cuba’s in- 
terests in the matter of foreign loans, as we 
had engaged to do, the State Department per- 
mitted Machado to borrow vast sums in New 
York at unfavorable rates and then to squander 
a large part of the money obtained. The prob- 
lem of meeting the service on the debt brings 
Mr. Beals io another of his accusations: Amer- 
ican financial power has bought up Cuban 
lands and utilities and these, through graft 
and backstairs influence—frequently at Wash- 
ington—have secured scandalous concessions 
from corrupt Cuban governments. Because a 
large part of the island’s wealth is subject in 
one way or another to these concessions the 
tax burden overwhelms native Cuban _land- 
owners. Unlike independent Latin-American re 
publics, Cuba cannot declare a moratorium on 
her foreign debt without facing intervention. 

Perhaps Mr. Beals’s most serious charge {8 
that Yankee economic imperialism has reduced 
the rank and file of the Cuban population to 
the serfdom of the Spanish days. The way out 
is certainly not clear to him. His concern is s0 
much with corruption in high places, with 
Machado’s excesses, with Ambassador Guggen- 
heim’s partisanship, with Cuba’s betrayal by 
her selfish, complacent and self-imposed Ameri- 
can tutor, that he is unable to deal dispassion- 
ately with the difficult Cuban problem. 

With due allowance for the emotionalism with 
which Mr. Beals writes, it can scarcely be de- 
nied that the United States has not only made 
Cuba’s bed for her, but that, so long as the 
Platt Amendment infringes Cuban liberty, we 
use our special position to make her lie in it. 

Ropert L. Baker. 


The Mood of America 


SEEDS OF REVOLT. A Study of American Life and 
the Temper of the American People During the_De- 
pression. By Mauritz A. Hallgren. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1933. $2.50. 

6¢]F the economic crisis of 1929-33 accom- 

plished nothing else, it measurably ad- 
vanced the decay and final disappeal- 
ance of the lower middle class.’’ In this sen- 
tence Mr. Hallgren sums up the content of his 
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book which is concerned primarily with the 
effect of the forces of depression upon that 
large element in the American population com- 
posed of skilled labor, white-collar workers, 
small shopkeepers and manufacturers, farmers, 
minor executives and members of the profes- 
sions. True, he does not ignore the 20,000,000 
or more individuals who are close to pauperism, 
but his interest is in the lower middle class 
which, as he attempts to show, has had an 
important influence in shaping the currents 
now coursing through our society. 

The unhappy effects of the economic crisis 
are perhaps obvious. Mr. Hallgren reviews in 
detail the break-down of living standards, the 
spread of economic insecurity and the resulting 
spirit of rebellious protest that expressed itself 
so definitely in the Democratic triumph a year 
ago. Drawing upon his knowledge of the 
American working class, he is inclined to dis- 
count the likelihood of any ‘‘proletarian up- 
heaval’’ and, in consequence, he sees the need 
to appreciate the position of the petite bour- 
geoisie which, instead of revolting, has turned 
to the State for protection against ruinous eco- 
nomic pressure. NRA has been one result. 
But that way lies fascism, though, according 
to the Marxians, the lower middle class is more 
likely than not to be the loser, since control of 
the State is almost certain to rest with the 
great capitalists. Therefore Mr. Hallgren, 
skeptical of fascism or the New Deal as a 
means for saving the mass of the population, 
suggests that only a truly socialized economy 
will guarantee that security of livelihood and 
living which the American people are seeking 
today. 

This study wilt stimulate objections in many 
minds, for the author generalizes with a free- 
dom that leaves him frequently open to attack. 
Nor does he permit a story to be spoiled by the 
telling. Furthermore, his analysis of American 
life is too much according to formula; he for- 
gets the intangibles of national psychology. 
Nevertheless, it is a good book, one whose con- 
clusions deserve to be pondered because they 
may assist toward a fuller understanding of 
the United States in 1933. E. FraNcis BRown. 


A Study in Fascism 


THE MENACE OF FASCISM. By Jobe tracey. New 
Y ‘ 


ork: Covici, Friede, Inc. 1933. $2. 


ASCISM, according to Mr. Strachey, must 
be defined ‘‘as the movement for the preser- 
vation by violence, and at all costs, of the 

private ownership of the means of production.” 
Since fascism has become all things to all men, 
it may, within certain bounds, be defined to 
suit the taste, though it would seem that in 
every instance the burden of proof would rest 
with him who formulated the definition. Mr. 
Strachey finds his support in the Fascist States 
of Italy and Germany, but is that enough? Can 
one generalize safely from two examples, ig- 
noring the national traditions which would 
naturally account for some of the elements in 
those Fascist revolutions? Moreover, is fascism 
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certain to be violent in every country? Mr. 
Strachey believes so, though he offers no con. 
vincing proof. He contends that Italian anq 
German experience makes it clear that fascism 
means international war, that the corporate 
State is only a hoax, and that economic plan. 
ning is impossible under fascism because that 
ability is peculiar to socialism. Finally, Mr, 
Strachey sees in fascism a threat not only to 
the welfare of the working classes, but also to 
modern civilization; the sole escape is through 
a vigorous Communist movement which will 
supplant the ineffectual Social Democratic 
parties and usher in the Socialist Common- 
wealth before the impending Fascist-capitalist 
dictatorship can be established. 
Fundamentally Mr. Strachey’s thesis is that 
of the class struggle, though expressed in terms 
of fascism and communism. Whether one 
agrees or not with that thesis is immaterial go 
far as judgment of this book is concerned; 
what does matter is that even those sympa- 
thetic with the author’s theme will find it dif- 
ficult to accept his treatment. He generalizes 
too easily; his reasoning frequently seems il- 
logical and false; he offers more feeling than 
fact; chapter after chapter reflects the think- 
ing of an excited doctrinaire. What has hap- 
pened to the realist who wrote The Coming 
Struggle for Power? The present essay leaves 
one far more afraid for Mr. Strachey’s intel- 
lectual powers than of the Fascist hobgoblin 
which he has created, for what might have 
been an enlightening examination of social and 
economic trends resembles nothing more than 
the screed of a propagandist. BF. Ge 


The Nature of the Next War 


WHAT WOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF A NEW 
oa aoe aun ten. the Inter-Parliamentary 
Haas’ 1953. 92.50. rk: Harrison Smith & Robert 
HE Inter-Parliamentary Union, which spon- 

sors this volume, has never been an influ- 

ential body. Not that its aims are unwor- 
thy, but, composed mainly of legislators from 
the smaller countries and to a lesser extent of 
radical and visionary deputies from the larger 
powers, its internationalist and humanitarian 
pronouncements have fallen on deaf ears in 
our nationalistic world. In this book, however, 
the parliamentarians have abandoned exhorta- 
tion for something much more effective. They 
seem to say: “If you won’t listen to us, per- 
haps you will listen to the experts when they 

a you what the war of the future will be 

ike!’’ 

Experts are usually rather distressing persons 
to listen to, but those chosen by the union to 
describe what Mars is preparing for the world 
are exceptionally so. Most readers, feeling that 
they have enough troubles without borrowing 
from the future, will at once be jarred loose 
from their complacency by the assurance that 
the World War was only child’s play in com- 
parison with the war of the future. In fact, it 
seems as though the eighteen contributors to 
this symposium had been selected as much for 


Continued on Page XIV 
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their skill in depicting horror as for their ay, 
thority in their fields. Though attention jy 
given to economic and moral factors in moder 
war-making, all the writers stress the inca}. 
culable significance of war from the air, The 
main interest of the book naturally centres oy 
new weapons and tactics—on mechanized wap 
fare, explosive and gas bombs, poison, bacterig 
and the remote control of destructive agencies, 
Now, we learn, the annihilation of vast pop 
ulations by aerial attack has become a real 
prospect. 

It is all very uncomfortable reading. Can we 
avoid suffering the horrors described by the 
specialists? There’s the rub. Almost without 
exception the experts close their essays with 
warnings to the effect that Moloch will get’ 
us if we don’t watch out. And all of them 
write with an air of hopelessness and grim 
foreboding. R. L. B, 


Other Books of the Month 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE FOREIGN RELATIONS 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 1918, Supplement 2, 
LD WAR. Publications of the Department 
No. 476. Washington: United States Gov- 

ernment Printing Office, 1933. 1.50. 
HE documents printed in this volume relate 
to the following subjects: I. Prisoners of 
War (including the agreement reached by 
the American-German conference at Berne on 
Nov. 11, 1918); II. Enemy Aliens; III. Enemy 
Property (including that in Latin-American 
countries); IV. Trading With the Enemy; V. 
Relief Operations; VI. Military Service Con- 
ventions (such as agreements regarding the 
drafting of Americans of military age residing 
in Great Britain, France and Italy, and of 
Allied subjects residing in the United States); 
VII. Legal Status of Members of American 
Forces in Europe; VIII. Miscellaneous Subjects 
(Marriages of members of American forces in 
France, alleged violations of the laws of war, 
passport and visa regulations, expatriation and 

repatriation, &c.). 

THE NATIONAL RECOVERY PROGRAM. By James D. 


Magee, Willard E. Atkins and Emanuel Stein. New 
York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1933. 50 cents. 


A careful analysis and discussion of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, the farm pro- 
gram, money, banking and finance. This little 
handbook should be of interest and value to all 
who want a convenient but somewhat detailed 
account of the principal features of the recov- 
ery program. 

POLITIGAL PARTIES IN THE IRISH FREE STATE. By 


Warner Moss. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1933. $3. 


A carefully documented study of the organiza- 
tion and activities of Irish political parties, with 
constant attention to the social and economic 
conditions which have nurtured them. 
PONTIFICA AMERICANA: A_ Documentary History of 

the Catholic Church in the United States (1784-1884). 


By Donald Shearer. New York: Joseph F. 
Inc., 1933. $1.25. 


Historical introductions to the papal docu- 
ments collected by Dr. Shearer make this work 
valuable as a record of the first century of the 
Catholic hierarchy in the United States. 


Wagner, 
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National and International Problems 


By P. W. WILSON 


ciety is split into racial, national and 

religious schisms, man still asserts the 
right to survey his destiny as a whole. Ner- 
vous over stability at home and security 
abroad, governments restrict the freedom of 
the press. But books, written and published at 
a safe distance from censorship and secret po- 
lice, carry ideas across frontiers otherwise 
closed, and, to some extent, counteract a peri- 
lous incompatibility between public opinion in 
a particular country and the common sense of 
the world as a whole. 

The great human tragedy of the post-war 
period, involving -and even threatening our 
whole civilization, goes on as relentlessly as 
ever. Very little of our literature but does not 
reflect the travail of a world that may be 
speeding toward greater catastrophe—or, let 
us hope—to a new sanity and a new happi- 
ness. Nor is there any indication in the books 
of the season that the World War, the cause 
of so much woe, is fading—or can fade—from 
the memory. The entire drama—prelude and 
epilogue included—is surveyed afresh. 

That Frenchman of rare industry and dis- 
cernment, André Maurois, spreads before our 
eyes the glittering sumptuosities of The 
Edwardian Era (Appleton-Century) during 
which, amid pageants and pleasures, the stage 
was set for catastrophe. Seldom has a book, so 
readable as gossip, achieved so high a value as 
history. 

The war correspondents take up the tale. 
Frederick Palmer has seen, as he puts it, With 
My Own Eyes (Bobbs-Merrill) as much of 
war as the generals themselves, and his ex- 
periences, however thrilling at the time, have 
left him as uncompromising a pacifist as 
H. W. Nevinson or Sir Philip Gibbs. Another 
professional spectator, E. Alexander Powell, 
watched the Slanting Lines of Steel (Mac- 
millan) as the Germans, in solid formation, 
overran Belgium. It has turned him, too, into 
a pacifist. In war, as now waged, he can see 
nothing save the mechanics of mass murder. 

Even today the war correspondent is not 
wholly obliterated by bureaucracy. From The 
Far Eastern Front (Harrison Smith & Rob- 
ert Haas) an enterprising and vivacious eye- 
witness, Edgar Snow, describes the kind of 


I: these days of disintegration, when so- 


war that is waged against China by the Jap. 
anese, who, perhaps, will be hardly compl. 
mented by his skill in making piquant details, 

The latest and perhaps the best account 
of the Peacemaking (Houghton Mifflin) 
at Paris is by Harold Nicolson, son of the 
late Lord Carnock, an eminent British dip. 
lomat. He writes in retrospect as eyewit- 
ness of what, from the first, disheartened 
him as a supreme tragedy, and with a lively 
pen shows us what fallible creatures even the 
most astute of statesmen and diplomatists 
can be. 

With Celtic optimism Gwilym O. Griffith 
writes on Mazzini: Prophet of Modern Eu- 
rope (Harcourt, Brace). But was it of modem 
Europe, as we see it here and now, that Maz- 
zini prophesied? Alike to Mazzini and to his 
disciple, Woodrow Wilson, it was obvious jus- 
tice that nations should be free. No less ob- 
vious was the principle that free nations 
should be associated. The freedom of nations, 
still dissociated, has Balkanized and _ brutal- 
ized Europe. 

League or no League, treaties or no trea- 
ties, relations between sovereignties are in- 
escapable. Writing for the Bureau of Inter- 
national Research of Harvard and Radcliffe, 
Eleanor Wyllys Allen sufficiently demon- 
strates that much, even for the layman, in her 
elaborate and authoritative treatise on The 
Position of Foreign States Before National 
Courts. No less difficult, as a number of inci- 
dents have indicated, has been the position of 
foreign citizens. 

The late Paul Cohen-Portheim might have 
been a German who wrote in German. But 
even he was convinced that, despite dissen- 
sions, Europe was gradually developing 4 
Continental solidarity and that we should 
speak one day of Europeans as now we speak 
of Americans and Latin Americans—which 
unity of Europe, he dared to believe, would 
be animated by The Spirit of France (Dut- 
ton). According to this hard saying, it would 
be the French intellect that, following the 
memory of Aristide Briand, would formulate 
the future of Europe in more concrete terms. 

We assume that a failure to reconstruct the 


Continued on Page VI 
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WATCH HISTORY BEING MADE! 


REAT events are often more thrilling in the making than in the happening. The 
G inevitable precursors, the public mutterings, the mistakes of those in high places, 
lead a nation, or a world, to startling reversals. Harpers Magazine, ever sensitive to 
important trends, ferrets out for you the beginnings of new developments. 


Harpers Magazine explains for you the reason behind the news, tells you about the 
people who are blazing new trails, weighs the possible consequences of big incidents and 
little ones, and makes brilliantly clear the course of human progress or decline, long 
before the actual end has materialized. 


For a limited time we are offering Harpers Magazine to new readers at the very 
low price of $1.00 for 5 months (just half the newsstand rate!). Why not give yourself 
a Christmas present by sending in the coupon below at once? You will receive more 
than 50 brilliant articles and 20 distinguished short stories including:— 
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Old World has been due to a double dose of 
political sin, self-administered to statesmen 
responsible for the Treaty of Versailles. On 
the other hand, the Angel Gabriel, if he had 
inscribed the peace treaties in letters of light 
on a rainbow of good-will, would still have 
left the Old World face to face with what 
Professor Arnold John Zurcher defines as 
The Experiment With Democracy in Central 
Europe (Cxford University Press). It was 
not only that—well or ill—a new map had 
been drawn. Within that map, nations, devas- 
tated by war, had to deal with desperate 
emergencies by means of constitutions, hastily 
improvised under stress of revolution out of 
precedents at once foreign and unfamiliar. No 
problem more formidable than this was faced 
by the Thirteen Colonies themselves. 

The reconstruction of society, whatever be 
its form, began in Russia with communism, 
and, in view of Commisar Litvinov’s visit to 
President Roosevelt, a special interest at- 
taches to the ambitious trilogy entitled Three 
Cities (Putnam’s), in which Sholom Asch, in 
epic style, depicts Petrograd, Moscow and 
Warsaw as a background in upheaval for the 
fortunes of the Jewish community. 

An interesting comment on the Bolshevist 
earthquake is offered by Irena Skariatina, a 
Countess under the Czardom and now Mrs. 
Victor F. Blakeslee. As an aristocrat of the 
Romanov court, she has been among exiles 
The First to Go Back (Bobbs-Merrill) to the 
land of her birth. Her verdict is decisive. Old 
things have passed away. All things have be- 
come new. 

Germany, however disturbing may be her 
impulses, is not merely denounced. She is dis- 
cussed. Henry Channon’s account of The 
Ludwigs of Bavaria (Dutton) may be super- 
ficial in its romantic appeal. But it reminds 
us of the royal eccentricities, persistent for a 
thousand years, which were swept away by 
the revolution. To those who have suggested 
that, in the event of a restoration, the Wit- 
telsbachs as a dynasty might be substituted 
for the Hohenzollerns, this gay volume is to 
be recommended. 

In a tableau vivant that fills the European 
stage, Theodore Plivier mobilizes the somber 
pageant of Germany’s defeat—The Kaiser 
Goes: The Generals Remain (Macmillan). It 
is an intensive and, indeed, unique study of 
what actually happened during the fateful 
week of one of the most momentous surrend- 
ers in the annals of mankind. And it explains 
things. The generals in Germany are still 
there. 

The immediate sequel to the Kaiser’s abdi- 
cation was the republic based on the Weimar 
Constitution—what Paul Kosok describes in 
his Modern Germany (University of Chicago 
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Press). It is a scholarly book thai sug- 
gests the question whether, even today, the 
solidities of that republic have wholly ¢ol. 
lapsed. 

Adorned with Aryan anathema, Hitler's 
autobiography enjoyed no great sale on its 
merits, even in Germany. It has only been 
as a Heil Hitler of the bookstalls that the 
Koran of the Nazis has been bought by the 
faithful. A translation of Mein Kampf—in 
English, My Battle (Houghton Mifflin ) —has 
been prepared which indicates that even Hit. 
ler stands at the bar of international as wel] 
as national opinion. Not only has the original 
work been reduced from 800 to 300 pages, but 
certain anti-Semitic luridities have been tact- 
fully eliminated. 

Elaborately documented, The Brown Book 
of the Hitler Terror (Knopf), with its ac- 
count of the burning of the Reichstag and 
persecution of the Jews, suggests why Ger- 
many is “encircled’”—to use her own word— 
by an outraged world. This volume cannot 
but appall the liberal intelligentsia which, u- 
til the emergence of Hitler, was sympathetic 
toward Germany’s claim for disarmament and 
revision of treaties. No wonder that so many 
of her best friends have turned into foes. On 
the indictment itself, it need only be said here 
that, up to the present, no attempt has been 
made to provide any adequate rebuttal. In 
discussing Trial by Prejudice (Covici-Friede), 
prejudice being identified as ‘the thirteenth 
juror,’ Arthur Garfield Hays, however ac- 
tive he may be at Leipzig, has been inter- 
ested chiefly in the Mooney, Billings, Scotts- 
boro, Sacco-Vanzetti and other causes célébres 
of the kind in the United States. 

The first two volumes of Mr. Churchill's 
great biography of his ancestor Marlborough 
(Scribner’s) leaves us some miles from the 
Battle of Blenheim. But already it is evident 
that all the resources of a literary genius that 
is influenced by die-hard traditions are to be 
devoted to a gallant attempt, here in the 
twentieth ceniury, to revive the glamour of 
war. 

In the fourth volume of his series, The Soul 
Enchanted, Romain Rolland, sounding the 
muezzin from his minaret in Switzerland, in- 
vites us to gaze upon The Death of a Worid 
(Henry Holt), including symptoms of putre- 
faction in the body politic. 

A book that has aroused profound emotion 
wherever it is read, is entitled Testament of 
Youth (Macmillan). In simple language Vera 
Brittain tells the statesmen, the generals, the 
admirals, the chemical experts and the manu- 
facturers of munitions what war meant to aa 
English girl of normal temperament and S0- 
cial position, the shattering of her family and 
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problems of the United States: its 
money, its banking system, railroads, 
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laws, tariffs, labor and race problems, 
natural resources, land laws, water- 
ways, administrative boards and 


scientific services, interests in the 
Caribbean, Panama, the Philippines, 
and the Orient. 

Historical essays give valuable intro- 
ductions to the subjects and bind 
the papers in a legislative history of 


the measures which Senator New- 


lands advanced from 1890 to 1917. 
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aa toasts victory at the Great 
Wall of China, while the Chinese 
attempt to unite their scattered sol- 
diers. Here, teeming with yellow men 
of destiny, is the whole pageant of ac- 
tion in the East, from the Mukden in- 
cident through Japan’s invasion of 
Mongolia, written by an eyewitness. 
It is illuminated throughout sy per- 
sonalities the author has interviewed. 
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Illustrated, $3.75, at bookstores or from Smith 
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